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NEOPRENE LATEX 


HAS NEVER COST SO LITTLE AS 





V hy not review your plans for the sale of latex products 
Y with greater emphasis on neoprene latex? 


Many manufacturers have found 
that they can make practically any 
latex product from neoprene latex. 
They have found also that these 





articles can be made without ex- 
tensive alteration of established 
processes and that the articles them- 
selves are superior for the intended 
uses to the rubber products previ- 


ously made. 





The value of neoprene latex to 
the latex industry has been demon- 
strated under difficult conditions 

: during the war emergency. It will 

/ prove equally valuable in the manu- 
facture of the industry’s peacetime 
products. The recent price reduc- 
tion means a great improvement in 
the economic picture for postwar 
articles. 

There is plenty of neoprene la- 
tex available. Shipments are made 
promptly in tank cars, drum car- 


loads and trucks. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 





NOW! 


h 
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Type 571—504% solids—for 

general purpose use. 

Type 572—50% solids—for 

fast setting adhesives. 

Type 571 Conc. and Type 60 

—59% solids—for foam 

sponge, dipped goods and 

other items requiring high 
solids. 


Resistance to 
Flame Chemicals 
Sunlight Oxidation 
Oils 


Tank cars of Type 571 at 
25c per Ib. See our new Neo- 
prene Latex Price Schedule. | 


Know-how on the use of 
neoprene latex for many ap- 
plications is available. Tell 
us your problem and let us 
send you our bulletins which 
apply. Ask for our new re- 
port BL-201,““The Neoprene 
Latices.” 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... Through Chemistry 
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1, SAFER 


Air cooling eliminates fire and ex- 
plosive hazards. No inflammable 
liquids—no internal gas pressures, 
because no sealed tank is needed. 











ai a 


2. CLEANER 


Air cooling does away with 
liquid seepages and liquid re- 
conditioning Coils easily clean- 
ed with compressed air when 
used in very dirty atmosphere 
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aie 3. EASIER TO INSTALL 
f Air-Cooled Transformers need 
or a: no vaults, catch basins or relief 
ves : : oe m vents. Install them anywhere 
? ‘ ; ~ fj —on the floor or overhead. 
e 60 
pam 
and 
righ 
“no pipes, 
9askets to m 
Cooled Transformers, 
Is 
n 
1 at 
Ne0- 
lule. 
» of SERVICE TEST REPORT Since 1936 the trend of transformer design for 
ap- indoor applications has been towards AIR-;COOLING. 
Tell Four important reasons why are shown here. 
aus WITHSTANDS 95% HUMIDITY Westinghouse Air-Cooled Transformers and Power 
hich In the tropics, a Westinghouse 150 kva Air- Centers are in service today in all types of industrial 
r re- Cooled Transformer has been operating con- — d idel : a a 
rene tinuously for two years in an atmosphere that Pens, UNGEr wicely varying _— - s, 
remains constantly between 95% and 98% in all climates from subarctic to the tropics. Their 
humidity. Transformer is loaded 6 days a week : E ' 
snd manele abana eek the endk-end. Com service records are major reasons for today’s accept- 
densation conditions are severe, but to date, there ance and demand for air cooling in indoor transformer 
have been no indications ofinsulation deterioration. installations. For details, write for booklet B-3459, 
» “Air Cooling’. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
[P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 370451 








Westinghouse we TRANSFORMERS 
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It’s a good trick...and 








— because Philblack A is available in 
greater quantity through new plant 
facilities. Shorter mixing time due to 
much faster complete incorporation. 
Less break down of rubber to obtain 
higher quality products. Low heat 
build up with good abrasion and ex- 
cellent physical properties at high 
operating temperatures. 

Those are some of the very good 


reasons why many manufacturers of 
tires, tubes, and other rubber goods 
are now using Philblack A. And 
that’s the reason why we've had to 
increase our production by 16 milion 
pounds! If you have not been able to 
get Philblack A before, you can get 
it now, because we've stepped up our 
output to meet the urgent demand 
for this wonder-working black. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack —Q Division 


‘©FRST CENTRAL TOWER @ BUILDING -AKRON, OHIO 
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TAGE OF OUR- 






LAUREX * For Natural, Reclaimed and Synthetic Rubber Compounds 
— Plasticizes, activates and improves extrusion. 


BWH ‘| * For smoother tubing of high reclaim compounds. 


Thiazoles » BJF —-MBT— MBTS — OXAF 
Thiurams « MONEX — PENTEX —TUEX 
Dithiocarbamates » ARAZATE— ETHAZATE— METHAZATE 


Aldehyde Amines »-°BEUTENE— HEPTEEN BASE — 
TRIMENE BASE 


Xanthates - C-P-B—Z-B-X 


Antioxidants - AMINOX — BLE— BLE POWDER — 
BETANOX 


Sun-Checking »« SUNPROOF 
Anti-Frosting » TONOX 


with 
Naugatuck Chemicals 









 NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
| Division of United Hlales Rubber Company 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + CIRCLE 7-5000 * PLANT: NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
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Technical on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No.14. ‘ 


100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 
with GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) 


ORIGINAL RESULTS 













































































| Tear Resistance 
_ Modulus J Tested at: 
Time of Cure | Tensile Strength | Per Cent | Load (psi) for Elongation of: Permanent Shore [a 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation | Set Hardness Sane | 100°C. 
07, | Co } | 69 oO 
sla tase aan = _ Lbs./In. 
15 1270 910 155 230 310 425 -29 37 104 46 
30 1655 815 190 310 425 615 -26 41 101 64 
45 1450 675 230 380 570 800 -20 42 91 55 
60 1420 645 | 230 385 615 845 19 43 87 44 
90 1500 600 310 500 690 960 17 45 76 40 
120 1220 545 265 455 685 990 10 45 75 35 
Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* 
Cut-Growth Resistance 
Good year-Healey Pendulum : E Inches—Failure at 
Time of Cure Running | Dynamic Compression 7 
Min. at oe : Per Cent Time and 2 
45 Lb. Initial Per Cent | Max. Temp. | | 
Indentation Per Cent Comp. Permanent Rise °C. | Initial Final 2,000 Cyc. ke ,000 Cyc. 
in mm. | Rebound | Set | | | 
me a oy Sk “a 4 | | 
120 8.28 55.7 | 25.8 15’—2.8 | 19.7 | 16.7 | 17.2 -09 -63 
| | 





*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15” Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 


“SPDX-G’”’ Acceleration 





(Refer to Technical Bulletins No. 9, 10, 11, and 13) ; ; 
COMPOUND No. 14 


= %= , ; GhS40 2... . £1008. 
GR S 10 continues to show good results with 


Sulfur... 2 ws 3.0 


Zinc Oxide in compounds with a variety of accelerators. 
UMP ORRO 2 wb 8 0.8 


“SPDX-G”’ gives good stress-strain properties, with com- 
Coumarone-indene Resin 3.0 


paratively low set and better tear resistance than most BeMagneds. 5 5.0 


compounds with regular GR-S. The heat generation and Tic Oxide > 100.0 








cut-growth results are quite satisfactory. 





Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





A set NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEWYORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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ERE’S a HYCAR advertisement 

that is appearing in business 
and industrial magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 1,026,000 read- 
ers. Not all of these readers are pros- 
pects, of course. But many of them 
are—in already established fields, 
and in fields that you and we may not 
even know exist. 

In magazines like Newsweek, Busi- 
ness Week, and United States News 
we're seeking the big, broad, un- 
known audience—for you. In automo- 


















swill pro* . 
jot 


tive, aviation, design, and petroleum 
publications we’re continuing to tell 
your story to people that we are cer- 
tain should hear it. 

Except for offering you synthetic 
rubber of the highest quality and uni- 
formity plus the finest technical serv- 
ice, this is as far as we can go. We 
make no finished products—just 
the raw Hycar synthetic rubber. 


Our advertising is intended to pro- 
mote the sale of HYCAR by making 


Hy 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilie Rabber 


Car 


it easier for you to sell high quality 
rubber products and by stimulating 
new uses for synthetic fo Pr in appli- 
cations formerly made from_ other 
materials. Your part is to take ad- 
vantage of these re ee gp for 
better sales in established markets 
and for additional sales in entirely 
new fields. 
Reprints of all Hycar advertise- 
ments are available to you without 
cost. Just send your request to Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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How fo Cure a Golf Ball... 


oun” . 3 
d at cricket, 3 a 





—HOYLE’S GAMES, 
Philadelphia, 1845 


| ©) AX) . . « We don’t know We can help you save money in the manufacture 
whether those pecul- — of foam sponge, hot water bags, football blad- 








iarly stuffed “goff” balls had to be “cured” in — ders, and practically anything else made of 
those days (though they may have cured your rubber. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor 
great-grandfather of playing the game). But if Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
you want to cure golf balls “according to Hoyle” Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating. 
today, we suggest you get in touch with the recording, and controlling temperature, pressure. 
nearest Taylor Instrument office. We can get up humidity, flow and liquid level. 





an automatic Taylor Control System that will 
help insure whatever qualities you want to build Wes 
into your postwar ball. Once a schedule is estab- a \ cal \ 


lished to your satisfaction, the Taylor Flex-O- 
Timer will insure repetition of the ideal condi- ‘ laylor lustruwments 
tions regardless of green operators. Or it can be 


quickly adjusted to a change in schedule. 


ACCURACY FIRST 


ag YK KH HAH RQ WHY WW Wy dy Wey 














*% KEEP ON BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * ‘ : ’ 
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Technical Representative on latex, latex chemicals, 


LOTOL and dispersions of rubbers and resins. 


A man experienced in the rubber industry and having 
a chemical or engineering background will find this an 


unusual opportunity with an attractive future. 


Write qualifications in initial letter to arrange a personal 
meeting in Akron, Detroit, Boston or New York. Letters 


will be held in strict confidence. 


fLolel and Latex 





AN 
NAUGATUCK & CHEMICAL 
Division of Vnuited Hlales Rubber Ccmpiany 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: AKRON — BOSTON = DETROIT 








Se 
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XP Wide temperature 
range available 


XP Sustains high or low 


extruding temperatures 


x} Supplies or removes 
heat from extruder 
as required 


x> Multiple circuits can 
be accommodated 


xP Hand lever selection 
of pre-determined ex- 
truding temperatures 


sb Available in two sizes 


=P Compact 











JOHN ROYLE & SONS 











PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio 





PATERSON 
N. J. 
IN 1880 


London, England B.H. Davis J. W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefeltee PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 
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Theres Going to Be 


Ohmigosh! We hate to look... 


But it’s no worse than the thunderstorm in your business when 
the solvents fail to meet specifications for uniformity and throw 
production out of gear all along the line. For in solvents, if 
there’s one thing you've got to have—it is uniformity. 


Hurdle that problem by specifying 
SKELLYSOLVE. The unvarying uni- 
formity of SKELLYSOLVE is assured 
by our processes of refining it. 

Scientific, instrumented control 
eliminates the element of human 
error and the vagaries of thumb rule. 











































SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types of 
Skellysolve which are especially 
adapted to various uses in the rub- 
ber industry, for making rubber 
cements, and for many different 
rubber fabricating operations. 
Skellysolve offers many advantages 
over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate 
Skellysolve. Write today. 








SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 


SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














-D 
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CHEMIGUM N’3 





=the easy processing synthetic rubber 








COLD MILL 160° F 
HOT MILL 212° F 
BANBURY 300-315° F 


ow Goodyear Research 

brings you a new type of 
synthetic rubber — Chemigum 
N-3. Its outstanding character- 
istic, in comparison with other 
rubbers now available, is greater 
ease of processing either by mill 
or Banbury, as the chart above 
shows. It breaks down uniformly 
and is heat stable. 





In addition, Chemigum N-3 
offers the following important 
advantages: 


LOW SOLVENT SWELL 
GOOD HEAT AGING 


LOW COMPRESSION set 
UNIFORMITY 








You will find Chemigum N-3 
excellent for all compounds 
requiring a Buna-N type oil- 
resistant synthetic base. It is 
now in volume production. For 
sample and full information, 
write: Goodyear, Chemical Prod- 
ucts Division, Plastics and 
Coatings Dept., Akron 16. Ohio. 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum 
T. M. The Goodyear.Tire & Rubber Compan: 


GOODFZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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ECLIPSED. 


HE day and the hour when natural rubber again will be available 
is still indefinite . . . but there is reason to believe that its return 
will not be delayed too long now that the war is won. 


Soon, white sidewall tires will return to their place in the sun, and 
the whitest and brightest will owe their superiority to titanium dioxide 
pigments, most widely known and used under the name of TITANOX. 


Evidence of the superiority of white sidewalls pigmented with 
TITANOxX is to be found in the performance records of large numbers 
of these tires fabricated before the war. After more than three years 
on the road their appearance still is excellent and they are remarkably 
free of cracking and checking . . . a good thought to bear in mind 
when planning future rubber compounding. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION : Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y * 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. » 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


“TITANOX 


REG. U S$ PAT. OFF - 


* 
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MIXING PROCEDURES Sate 
CAN BE 

AUTOMATICALLY 

CONTROLLED 
















loading materials. 











The elimination of expensive and variable hand opera- 
tions—the transfer of skill to mechanism—is probably one of 
the greatest services performed for industry i the Banbury 
Mixer. By use of the devices described below, each operation in 
the mixing procedure can be automatically controlled—and 
recorded. All guess work is eliminated . . . dependence on the 
operator’s judgment becomes unnecessary. 


TIMING DEVICE 


A telechron-motor-operated timing instrument is supplied with all pro- 
duction size Banburys. Its removable paper dials, or charts, are graduated 
by minutes for marking just how long to allow for each operation. 
Contact arms, set to correspond with the instructions on the dial, close a 


Timing device with typical instruction chart. Door opened to 


liliew: contaclors which) Guih) signal lomps ot cay. selected circuit as each stage of the operating cycle is completed, signalling the 
stage of mixing cycle. Operator automatically by flashing one of a series of lamps on top of 
Setiioncchisiripichantfromurecordinapotentomater. pyro: the instrument. At the completion of each batch, the pointer can be re- 
eter, showing uniformity of operating procedure during turned to zero and the procedure repeated; when the formuia is changed, 
successive batches. a new chart can be inserted. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDER 


When the deciding factor in a mixing process is temperature, the elec- 
trically actuated recording potentiometer pyrometer, supplied with each 
production Banbury, can be used to control the operation of the mixer, 
automatically discharging the batch when a predetermined maximum 
temperature has been reached. This is an important advantage in mixing 
sensitive products which have a definite temperature limit. 


AUTOMATIC DISCHARGE CONTROL 


Optional equipment includes an automatic discharge control, operated 
either by the timing device or the temperature control. The mechanism 
automatically opens the door and keeps it open long enough for com- 
plete discharge of the batch. 


For further details of these and other features of the latest Banbury 
Mixers, write for a copy of NEW, 32-page bulletin No. 180. No cost 
... mo obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. y 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn, Buffalo, N. Y. i 
\ Pittsburgh, Akron, \ 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, 
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Photo Courtesy Californians, Ine. 


BRIDGES OF EXPERIENCE 


The engineer who builds a bridge 
relies on his experience — and the 
best materials. If the smallest portion 
of any material be defective the success 
and safety of the whole bridge is 


threatened. 


So it is with rubber compounds. 


That’s why rubber engineers specify 
GASTEX and PELLETEX, pioneers 
and leaders of semi-re-enforcing fur- 


nace blacks. 


Due to recent extensive additions to 
production facilities, stocks of these 
most popular blacks are now available. 


reece 
HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


RUBBER 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 


MANUFACTURER 
= Painiane, Reisen 


Guymon, Okla. 


tis 





DISTRIBUTOR 
New York, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 





C pisnents 











msm 





The 








.D 
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The dependable uniformity of PICCOLYTE is an_ 
important feature today. This unique synthetic resin 
has many characteristics that make it useful for ex- 
tending, tackifying and cementing. 

Piccolyte is pale in color and non-yellowing, an 
important factor for many rubber uses. Being low in 
cost and soluble in low-cost naphthas, it is economical 
to use. It is chemically inert, thermoplastic, and 
made in several types and grades having different 


Properties. 
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Due to heavy demands for Picco Products, we are some- 
times unable to guarantee prompt deliveries of certain 
types. However, we will be glad to help you select the 


proper types and grades for your particular use, and 


schedule the earliest possible delivery for your orders. 


*%& WRITE for bulletins giving grades, properties and uses. 


Pennsylvania : 


Industrial Chemical Corporation 
Clairton, Pennsylvania : 
Distributors to the Rubber Industry——- STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., AKRON, OHIG : 


Coal Tar Naphthas - 
Reclaiming Oils « 


Vakers of: Coumarone Resins - 
Rubber Plasticizers - 


Styrene Resins 
Terpene Resins 
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LOEWENTHAL 


O A four-square service in supply- 
ing scrap rubber of proper grades 
that has proven itself throughout 


the life of the rubber reclaiming 


ence that insures proper sorting 


and the meeting of specifications. 


Established 1868 


industry. We have the experi- B 


L & RUBBE 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. M. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREE1? 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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EFFECT OF DIXIEDENSED 77 - KOSMOBILE 77 
EASY PROCESSING, CARBON CHANNEL BLACK ON THE 


REINFORCEMENT OF GR-S 





TENSILE STRENGTH 


— Ee: 


2000 


1500 


iTefele) 


500 


MODULUS 300% 





XG Ga COy.N0)i, (em?) Te) yA0) x10) 40 . 50 60 70 





HEAT BUILD-UP °F 


280 
270 
260 
72) 0) 
yz 10) 
yx) 
220 
210 








no hk BO © 


EXTRUSION SECONDS 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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i- addition of Ethylene Glycol to Silene EF-loaded These experiments are reported in Columbia Pigments 
GR:‘S stocks may enable you to obtain important ad- Data Sheet No. 45-1. Copies will be furnished on request 


vantages in the manufacture and quality of your products. to our General Offices. 

Experiments in Columbia Laboratories indicate that this * Silene EF is a white, extremely finely divided, pre- 
cipitated, hydrated, calcium silicate. The closest 
; : approach to a “white carbon black,” it confers high 
the hysteresis heat buildup . . . and improves the general modulus, hardness, tear-resistance and good tensile 
strength up to high loadings. 


procedure increases the rate of cure . . . materially lowers 


“snappiness”’ of the stock. 


COLUME 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING «+ PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO * BOSTON © 8T. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH ¢ NEW YORK © CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND ¢ PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLI8 ¢ CHARLOTTE * SAN PRANCISCO 
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BALDWIN PRESS 


for making a lot of 
new records 














With great activity in the phonograph record 
business at present—and more in prospect— a 
Baldwin engineers have focused their years of at ip 


NSS 


experience on producing a press that combines all 
essential features listed. 


This press is definitely NOT built to meet \ 
“price’’ competition. It is a 100% quality product, Liygsy WW 
that makes its savings through maximum produc- 
tion, Minimum rejects, and low maintenance. 





The press produces either 10-inch or 12-inch 
blanks. It is a slab sided unit, with long adjustable 
guides on the moving platen, which bear on four- 
position, accurately machined surfaces on the side 7 
members. The cylinder throat has a long bushing. = hers 
These features combine to maintain true platen 


alignment at all times. Moving parts are provided 
with a rapid spring return. \ Zz 


Write for details on this important Baldwin SS 


development. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Detroit. 


> BALDWIN 


SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 





iW 





RLO 
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Because of their high nitrocellulose toler- 
ance and excellent evaporation qualities 
these solvents have enabled many 
rubber and other manufacturers to 
keep their plants operating when they 
couldn't obtain toluol. They are cur- 
rently available as Class A Solvents 
under WPB Conservation Order 
M-150. 


Postwar grades of Tollac and Nevsol, having 
much higher solvency and nitrocellulose 
tolerance, will be available as soon as sol- 
vent restrictions are lifted. Keep them in 

mind for your postwar finishes. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital Industries 


BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 

HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDS 












JV ageing 
JV mileage 

V drying time 
¥ flexibility 
Vv film strength 









Y Buna 
V Neoprene 


¥ Other Synthetic 
Bases 








Address all inquiries to the Union Bay 
State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - 





The UBS Laboratories are only one of 
many American industrial research groups 
busy with synthetic latex compounding 
problems. But we have made some valua- 
ble contributions to the general fund of 
knowledge in this important field, includ- 
ing the development of several original 
bases. And we’re constantly conducting 
tests to improve ageing qualities for par- 
ticular applications, employing the testing 
methods best suited to the application for 
which the compound is to be used. For ex- 
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COMBINING 
LAMINATING 
FOLDING 

7 | MPREGNATION 
Maen COATING 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY WORK 


( 

perietice has taught us that no single Test- 
ing Method is valid for all synthetic latex 
appligations. The Oxygen Bomb will often 
shoy ings, for instance, that a Fadeom- 
ete a. not possibly show. That’s why we 
keep “all three Testing Methods in opera- 
tion at the UBS Laboratories—Geer Oven, 
Oxygen Bomb and Fadeometer. And 
tha ne more reason why we think you 
wi UBS a good source of supply for 
Synthetic Latex Compounds. Write today, 
describing your problem in detail. 





+ SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 








UNION Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 
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... Back 
to Color 






SILENE EF is now bringing back color 
to a wide range of products... And with 
this new opportunity in formulations of 
GR-S come improved standards of prod- 
uct performance ... SILENE EF is a 
white reinforcing pigment. It lends 
itself readily to the production of any 
color compound and imparts exceptional 
physical properties to the finished goods. 
It minimizes box cracking, greatly im- 
proves elongation, increases abrasion- 
resistance, increases hardness where 
desired and improves hot tear. 


SILENE EF 


Write for test data on Silene EF and for technical assistance 
in applying this reinforcing pigment to your products. 


(pMomcal Company 


ral Of 2s: AKRON 8 a 





STANDARD 
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r outstanding success of rayon-cord tires in 
wartime service was clearly indicated by the 
Army’s exhaustive proving ground tests. These tests 
also indicate that tires of this construction should 
help reduce commercial operating costs. 


For instance, in a long distance supply test, 
where heat and sustained operation were principal 
problems, synthetic rubber tires made with rayon 
cord averaged 330% better. In a rough terrain test, 
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where bruising and cutting were principal problems, 
they averaged 93% better. 

Although these tests do not necessarily apply 
to other conditions of service, they do foreshadow 
improved tire performance in commercial operation. 
Specifically, this means longer life, greater mileage, 
fewer road delays, higher running speeds. Add 
those benefits up...and the result is bound to be 
lower operating cost. 


Source of data: Hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, United States Senate—Seventy-eighth Congress, First and Second Sessions. 


“RAYON CORD BETTER IN BOTH SYNTHETIC AND 
PREWAR NATURAL RUBBER TIRES.”—Pyramid Motor Freight Corp. 


CHARLES ROSENTHAL, Vice President of this large 
over-the-road carrier, reports: ‘‘Prewar, we ob- 
tained about 40% more mileage with natural 
rubber tires containing rayon cord. With current 
synthetic rubber tires, performance is also con- 
siderably improved with rayon cord. Mileage is 
about 30% greater... blowout performance is 
decidedly better. Maintenance problems and road 
delays for servicing are also reduced.” 























Less friction heat, higher tensile strength 
and greater uniformity of rayon tire cords 
mean more safety at high running speeds. 





Rayon-cord tires give longer life, 
greater mileage... reduce impact 
failures, road delays, tire renewals. 
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Now... 
ROAD TESTS 


Confirm Advantages of 


Compounding GR-S Tires 
with RED LEAD 











Heat build-up and heat stability 
both improve when you compound 
GR-S tires with Red Lead-Thi- 
azole acceleration—as indicated 
in data previously presented. 


Now comes confirmation of these 
advantages . . . results of both 
wheel and road tests on tires in 
which GR-S—Red Lead com- 
pounds were used throughout, for 
tread, breaker and carcass stocks, 
in regular plant runs. 


In the wheel tests, the GR-S— Red 
Lead tires exceeded the compari- 
son standard by 50°, —conclusive 
proof of improvement in both 
heat build-up and heat stability. 


This has now been borne out in 
road tests on the San Antonio 
course. Standard 4-ply 6.00 x 16 


tires were used, at 60 miles per 
hour, with a 25‘, overload, on 
cars running continuously twenty 
hours a day. 


At 21,000 miles the treads wore 
smooth, leaving the tires with no 
structural failures and in excellent 


condition — ready to take a GR-S- 
Red Lead retread and continue to 
give thousands of miles more of 
useful service. 


Further Information will gladly be 
supplied by the Rubber Division of 
our Research Laboratories. 





1. Imparts improved heat resistance 
—retention of elasticity 

2. Imparts improved heat build-up 
— cooler running 

3. Excellent general physical prop- 
erties 





ADVANTAGES OF COMPOUNDING GR-S WITH RED LEAD 


4. Safe processing 


5. Broad curing plateau —very little 
change in properties on overcures 


6. Economica! 


7. Available 








John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 





Francisco 10, Boston 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.): Pittsburgh 30 (National Lead & Oi! Co 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 2.023.000? Wie.03. 


of Penna Philadelphia 
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Do you stick 





RUBBER 10 LEATHER 


RUBBER 10 RUBBER 





RUBBER TO FABRIC 








CANVAS TO METAL 


FABRIC TO LEATHER 





FABRIC TO FABRIC PLASTIC TO PLASTIC 


WE HAVE THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR BONDING PROBLEM 


We have it or we'll find it. Our 
case histories cover not only many 
pre-war bonding problems, but just 
about every cementing operation in 
the manufacture of war equipment 
— life rafts and life belts, raincoats, 
storm suits, gas masks, pontons, 
combat boots, delousing bags, jun- 
gle hammocks, barrage balloons 
and many other items. 

Many of these new formulations, 
developed under war pressure, are 
applicable to civilian use. 


Long experience with synthetic 
rubbers and resins, plus our con- 
stant study and daily development 
of new formulations and techniques, 
are solving specific problems for 
our customers. 

This experience offers you a 
valuable laboratory resource for 
developing just the right cements 
for your special needs. 

Our manufacturing facilities pro- 
vide a quality controlled source of 


supply. 





Write us about your present or post- 


war requirements, stating in detail 


any specific problem involved. 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 
Resistance to aging 


Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET -NEW YORK CITY 
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COMBINING 
BACKING 


We'll put the two selvages squarely 
together, eliminate any person now trying 
to pull selvages together by hand, and 
give you combined fabric upon which 
the user can lay his pattern right to the 
selvage edge, instead of an inch or so 
inside. 

Guaranteed! 


COATING, SPREADING 
OR DOUBLING 


We'll guide the fabric right up to 
the wings of spreading knife, which will 
eliminate getting compound on the roller, 
stops to clean roller, and solvents to 
wash roller. 

. Guaranteed! 


SLITTERS 


We'll hold trim within limits of | 16° 
plus or minus on any material, effecting 
real savings on ends now thrown away 
as waste. 

Guaranteed! 
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It Does the Job 
Everyone Said 


Couldn't Be Done! 


This is a picture of a Stanford Automatic Web 
Guide on the job. 


you'll find a list of things which this web guide 


Underneath the picture, 


is guaranteed to do; things which, in the days 
before the Stanford Automatic Web Guide, 
everyone said confidently couldn’t be done. 
Consider just one example. We guarantee 
that our web guide will hold your trim or weave 
to within 1 16 inch, plus or minus. On certain 
types of materials, we'll produce a roll with ends 
as true as though cut with a knife. It couldn’t 


be done — but we did it! 


It’s always hard to believe that anyone has 
done what everyone says can’t be done, so we 
don’t ask you to believe what we’re putting down 
here in black and white. What we do ask is that 
you give us a chance to prove to you, in your 
own plant, on your own equipment, that every 


word of our claims is true. 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, we'll 
install a Stanford Automatic Web Guide in your 
plant. If you don’t want it, we'll take it out, 
also without charge or obligation. Nothing could 


be simpler, nor fairer, than that! 


Phone, wire, or write foday — before you turn 


this page! 





Re al MATIC 


WEB * GUIDE 


STANFORD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 





SALEM, ILLINOIS 
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We have been 




















WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 


—_ 





making all types 

of extruders for 

the rubber industry 
SINCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will reccive 








the benefit of over 65 vears 
experience in’ the design 
and manufacture of sound 


machines. 








An 8-inch Shaw Strainer 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER I] ENGLAND™ 








TR 


LD 
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- FOR BETTER BUTYL COMPOUNDS 


Retarder-Activator: Prevents scorching at processing temperatures, but 
activates at curing temperatures. 


Increases raw stock strength with all types of pigmentation. 
Faster, smoother tubing and non-sagging stocks. 


Aids in dispersion of all pigments and particularly channel blacks and 
hard clays. 


Lowers temperature, power consumption and time of Banbury mixing. 
Exceptional cure leveler for fast curing stocks. 


Improves resistance to tear, aging and cold flow or “growth” of cured 





articles. 
Literature and samples may be obtained from 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

BOSTON ... L. G. Whittemore, Inc. 

| Beverly St The 

Hill 3-6008 412 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 
TRENT .. HN. Richard ; 
he Ses AKRON 8, OHIO 
rent New Jer 
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SOLVED 


Many are the problems solved by the skilled technicians and 
research scientists of Warwick Chemical Company. 
We consider your problems — ours — that’s why we urge you 


call our experts... often! 


Wauctich Chemtcal ‘Compan yf 
WEST WARWICK, R. |. * 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY + ROCK HILL, S. C. 


© 1944 Warwick Chemical Co. 


Impregnole Water Repellent * Luminous Pigments * Metallic Stearates * Metallic Resinates 


Petroleum Waxes * Sulfated Oils * Synthetic Detergents * Textile Compounds * Wetting Agents 





St 


.D 
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HAT’S Philadelphia reclaimed rubber being 
loaded into that freight car. 


Soon, on other loading platforms, it will be 
natural rubber — avd synthetic rubber — and re- 
claimed rubber of all types. 


That’s because there’s going to be a variety of 


uses for a// these materials when normal times 
return. 

Meanwhile, Philadelphia reclaim continues to 
occupy an important position in the rubber indus- 
try. First, it’s a stable compounding material that 
makes possible lower cost of finished products. 
Second, Philadelphia Rubber’s knowledge and 
experience—increased by the accelerated re- 





search brought on by the war—have been equaled 
by no others in the fields of both natural and 
synthetic reclaimed rubber. 

So, continue to include Philadelphia reclaimed 
rubber in your present and future plans. And if 
you need help in finding the answer to any com- 
pounding or processing problem involving nat- 
ural or synthetic reclaimed rubber, please write 
The Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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Neo-Fat 1-60 is a specially formulated 





stearic acid. 
It is a unique product because it is 
fractionated to assure uniformity. 


Uniformity is the reason Neo-Fat 





1-60 can be depended upon to give 
superlatively good results in your com- 
pounding operations. 

Remember, whatever composition 
of pure fatty acids you may need, a 
Neo-Fat can be formulated to your 
specifications. 


For full details address 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Armour and Company 

1355 WEST 31ST STREET, 

CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts. . . . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
cohstruction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 


various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


THE Degg 





BOILER WORKS 60, 


1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Fig. 3— vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
died by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. 4—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 
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Fig. 1—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 









Ez 


Fig. 5 —horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 


answering your demand 


for a trustworthy 


PLASTICIZER 








for synthetic rubbers 


iain UTYL PHTHALATE 


RCI has resumed quantity production of the proved to batch because RCI's system of control guaramtees 
plasticizer for Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N types of constant quality. Meeting Army Specification 50-!!- 
synthetic rubber—dibutyl] phthalate. And with the 61A and Army-Navy Specification AN-O-D-361, RCI 
return of this basic chemical to RCI’s Line of Raw Dibuty] Phthalate is thoroughly dependable. For fur- 


Materials comes reassurance of uniformity from batch ther information write direct to the Sales Department 


wee paeene \ ont REICH " OLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Via Mutual Network Stations 
General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plant Brooklyn, New York e Elizabeth, New Jersey e South San Frar A 


r nia e Tuscaloosa, Alabama e Liverpool, England e Sydney, Aust 
SYNTHETIC RESINS © CHEMICAL COLORS e INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS a INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Do you have any problems in the use of rubber and 
resin aqueous dispersions... synthetic rubber and 
resin latices... industrial adhesives... asphalt 


emulsions? 


If so, by all means call on our technical men for 
help. They will work hand in hand with your own 
staff... studying, developing and perfecting from 
laboratory to finished product. They have had long 
experience in formulating and compounding these 
products for a multitude of varied applications. 
Their business is the selection of the right product 


to meet your requirement. 


So send us details of your cementing, combining, 
impregnating and coating problems. We'll roll up 


our shirt sleeves and get to work with you! 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


Industrial Products Division 
Atlanta ¢ Boston « Chicago Heights « Detroit + Los Angeles 
New Orleans * Washington » Montreal * Toronto 





‘SYNTEX 
PRODUCTS 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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| ' 
| NATIONAL- | 
STANDARD’ / 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 


BRAIDS AND TA 
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Ignition 


off the 


VER hear somebody’s electric shaver 
over your radio? That’s the kind of 
noise, many times multiplied, a pilot 
would hear in his radio earphones if the 
ignition wiring on his plane were not 
properly shielded. 

So, to prevent an ignition system from 
becoming a broadcaster . . . interfering 
with clear radio reception, the complete 
ignition harness is enclosed in a sheath 
of braided copper alloy conduit. 

The braided shielding must withstand 
a wide range of temperature changes, 
from sub-zero to intense heat. . . the 
severe vibration of high-powered avia- 
tion engines .. . the terrific beating of 
tremendous wind pressures. Then, too, 
the higher the altitude the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to prevent the leakage 
of electrical current. And to further 
complicate the problem, radio equip- 
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ment is being constantly improved for 
greater sensitivity. 

Braiding copper alloy wire for this 
important shielding function must be 
a precision job of fabrication to meet 
the exceedingly high specifications for 
Army and Navy planes. 

Here at National-Standard we have 
developed methods of producing a uni- 
form high quality of wire braided flex- 
ible conduit to successfully meet the 
extreme service requirements of some 
of America’s fastest flying planes. We 
do not make the entire insulated cable... 
only the tabular shielding shown above. 

Today we have machinery available 
to braid steel, brass, copper, stainless 
steel, and monei metal in tubular lengths 
from 46" to 16” in diameter. Perhaps 
these facilities can be profitably used in 
your manufacture of rubber or allied 
products...why not write and find out?’ 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 


Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


Fox 


\ 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE 


\ 


’ 


SMALL SIZES 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 
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Wirco CnEMICAL ComMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Boston ¢ Chicago © Detroit @ Cleveland © Akron © Londs 
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New Compounds for... 


FLOCKING 


A completely satisfactory synthetic adhesive 
for flocking has long been a major problem to 
rubber chemists and manufacturers. We be- 
lieve our new synthetic latex base compounds 
will overcome all of the previous difficulties no 
matter what method of application is used: — 
spraying, spreading or doctoring. 

Adaptable to both cotton and rayon flock, 
these compounds are also non-inflammable, 
water-resistant, and can be pigmented to match 
the color of the flock or base material. A fur- 
ther advantage is the elimination of any ad- 
ditional extending, mixing, or dilution at your 
plant: — This General Latex compound is 
shipped in the form of an aqueous dispersion 


ready for use. 


HEAT SEALING 


General Latex has developed not one, but @ 
whole new family of compounds for heat sealing 
paper, textiles, imitation leather, and associated 
products. The base is synthetic latex, but the 
other ingredients are varied in the compound- 
ing to fit the particular requirements of temper- 
ature, penetration, strength of bonding, flexi- 
bility, adaptation to unlike surfaces, and all 
other factors pertinent to the application. 

These compounds are not carried in stock 
but can be supplied on short notice, tailor-made 
to your individual requirements. For a thor- 
ough analysis of any heat sealing problem you 
may have, we suggest that you get in touch with 


our laboratory. 





GRS latex types, 2, 3 and X-160, normal and concen- 
trated, available from stock. 


4 Complete Service to Manufacturers 


RESEARCH -~- MATERIALS . 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


for Rubber Reserve Company r storage and distribu 





ed Baytown, Texas, syn 


ENGINEERING - MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex & cHEMICAL corP. 


ral rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 


rubber plant in collaboration the General 7 X Rubber Co 

















THE BIRD WITH THE |6-MI|F TAIL 


The wire you see with the parachute on 
the end of it is a telephone wire, being 
payed out from a C-47 cargo plane. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, work- 
ing with the Air Technical Service 
Command of the Army Air Forces. de- 
veloped this idea. It will save precious 
lives and time on the battlefield. 

A soldier throws out a parachute 
with the wire and a weight attached. 
The weight drops the line to the target 
area, From then on, through a tube 





thrust out the doorway of the plane. 
the wire thrums out steadily — sixteen 
miles of it can be laid in 6 2/3 minutes. 
Isolated patrols can be linked quickly 
with headquarters. Jungles and moun- 
tain ranges no longer need be obstacles 
to communication, 


This is in sharp contrast to the old, 
dangerous way. The laying of wire 
through swamps and over mountains 
often meant the transporting of coils 
on the backs of men crawling through 


jungle vegetation, and in the line of 
sniper fire. It is reported that in one 
sector of the Asiatic theater alone, 41 
men were killed or wounded in a single 
wire-laying mission. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories is han- 
dling more than 1200 development 
projects for the Army and the Navy. 
When the war is over, the Laboratories 
voes back to its regular job — helping 
the Bell System bring you the finest 
telephone service in the world, 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Exploring ard inventing, devising and perfecting for the Armed Forces at war and for continued improvements and economies in telephone service. 
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... different results 


Grinding methods of years gone by, especially the one used by 
cave men, were crude. But, they served the purpose at that time. 

Today, grinding done by Whittaker, has become an exact 
science. It is more than merely pulverizing raw materials for 
rubber to a specified maximum micron size. As an instance, it 
involves a comprehensive study of the crystalline structure of 
various grades of the same mineral. This results in a better 
understanding of the characteristic properties and how they 
will be affected by grinding. 

As a benefit of this research at Whittaker, you get the proper 
grade of rubber ingredients, ground to the proper maximum 
micron size, which will aid in bettering the over-all quality of 
your rubber products. 

Tale * Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Pumie Stone * Whiting 
Extra Light Calcined Magnesium °* Sericite * Magnesium Carbonate 
Pyrophyllite 





Sales Representatives 


1 CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS . 
° . . Harry Holland & Sons Edward W. Ortenbach 
h iti dan la rb és an Tak INC. PHILADELPHIA TORONTO & MONTREAL ~ 
4 3 Peltz & Company Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 
CLEVELAND 


Palmer Supplies Co., formerly Palmer Schuster Co. 








260 West B'way, New York 13, N. Y. © Plant: South Kearney, New Jersey 


- RUBBER SLAB COOLE 








I: 


The mill room equipment at the left is used 
to lubricate cool and dry rubber slabs having 
been hand cut from a rubber mixing mill. 


Do that job for less money, in less floor space 
with cleanliness around your mills. 





Simple to operate, practically no mainte- 
nance or care required. 

Set in required locaticn. No anchor bolts 
necessary. Connect electrical line, water 
and drain. It is then ready for operation. 


FURTHER DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


Mold Co. 


Ohio 
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AUGATUCK 


YO 





LATEX: raw— uncompounded 


natural or synthetic 


NA T GATEX: compounding ma- 


terials for latex and dispersions 


|e} go) & compounded latex 


natural or synthetic 


K OTOL: protective coatings 


temporary or permanent 


manufacturers’ supplies — saturating — coating — bonding — dipping 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United Hales Rubdiy Company 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20. N.Y. - BRANCHES: AKRON — BOSTON = DETROIT 
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LIGHT AS A BREATH OF 4 AIR 





Neoprene Compounders know they can always depend 
on uniform quality, economy and only one grade of K&M 
Light Magnesium Oxide. It is always light... always right. 
For over 70 years, Keasbey & Mattison has been manufactur- 
ing magnesia products. This wealth of experience is the basis 
of K&M’s rigid inspection standards from raw material to 
the finished product. 
K&M Light Magnesium Oxide is available in large quantities. 


Deliveries from the stock points shown below are prompt. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY ¢- AMBLER ¢e- PENNSYLVANIA 


oldest anc most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesiz 


products. Founded 1873. 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: CHICAGO, ILLINO!S, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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FOR 





PLASTICIZERS 


UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS | MELAMINE RESINS 
PHENOLIC RESINS STYRENE RESINS 


AND 
BUNA-S BUNA-N 


Fos, NEOPRENE 





LOW 7p > 
“fe” 


THE 


BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Established 1857 






120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 
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We are equipped to process fabrics of all types, making them — 





MILDEW- PROOF 
FLAME-PROOF 
WATER-PROOF 


% We-can also process your liner fabric »& 


Write us today about your present or future requirements. Our 
engineers will gladly consult with you, at your convenience. 


J. J. WHITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


7700 Stanton Avenue 


PARADORS 


Among the problems that must be solved by 
processors of synthetic rubbers is the masking 
of disagreeable odors, which in some cases 
are so strong as to require special knowledge 
to overcome. 

Givaudan has attacked this problem with 
highly successful results. Our special PARADORS, 
developed for use in synthetic elastomers, in- 
cluding Neoprene Latex, not only provide 
prompt relief at the points where it is needed 
but assure freedom from disagreeable odors 
in the finished products themselves. These 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 


for SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER ODORS 


PARADORS, available in a wide variety to meet 
practically all deodorant and reodorant needs, 
cover not only the odors of synthetic rub- 
bers but the odors of other ingredients used 
in special products such as adhesives and 
molded items. They are the result of long re- 
search and specialized experience in aromatics 
for all purposes. Givaudan is the leader in this 
field. Let our staff help you solve your odor 
problems now—and show you how you can 
give your future products the appeal of odor- 
free quality. 


“BUY WISELY-BUY GIVAUDAN” 


* NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
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PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD GIVES LONG LIFE AND ECONOMY IN CONSTRUCTION 


The roof trusses in this building in a synthetic rubber chemicals plant are of 
wood pressure-treated to resist decay and termites and to retard fire. This 
wood matches mild steel in strength-per-pound, and can be “‘engineered”’ 
in advance for easy erection. 
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AMERICA'S NEWEST INDUSTRY USES ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST ROOFING 


This is one of the synthetic rubber chemical plants. On its many buildings 
are roofs built of Koppers Coal Tar Pitch and Tarred Felt. This is one of the 
oldest current types of roofing. Coal Tar Pitch is the type of roofing which 
has set up many of the records for long life and freedom from maintenance. 






Koppers recovers and processes coal 
carbonization chemicals, including ben- 
zol, toluol, xylol, naphthalene, tar acids, 
tar bases and other chemicals which go 
into the manufacture of -anti-oxidants, 
vulcanization accelerators, tackifiers, etc. 








KO > i? i re S KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., KOPPERS BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ia sitiiaatiniaains. ... saeeiaiaiiti 
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“Perfect” 
alloys and 
metals 


Super-Loy 
Steel 
Galvanized 
Tinned 
Stainless 
Steel 


Nickel-Chromium 


alloys 
Aluminum 
Brass 
Bronze 
Commercial 
Phosphor 
Copper 
Monel Metal 
Nickel 


Any special al- 
loys available 
in rod or wire 


form 


The LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY 
Newstead Avenue and Wabash Railroad 


LUDLOW 
SAYLOR 


Precision 
Wire Cloths 
and screens for 
Rubber Strainers, 
sifters, filters and 
similar process 
equipments. 


We have been specialists for 
many years in the making 
of precision wire cloths, 
wire screens and woven 
wire products. 

We apply our same precision 
principles in fabricating wire 
cloths into finished indus- 
trial units, for production or 
processing equipments or for 
permanent parts of countless 
industrial products. 


We invite your inquiries for 

















wire cloths of all c cial 
metals or alloys or weaves, 
in continuous lengths or cut 
to size, or processed to 
meet your individual require- 
ments. 

We will follow your speci- 
fications and blue-prints ex- 
actly as your production 
engineers have prepared 
them—or we will submit 
suggestions for your ap- 
proval. 


“Perfect” “Perfect” 
Wire Cloth Wire Cloth 
weaves processing 
Arch-Crimp Bending 
Coiled Binding 
Double-Crimp Brazing 
Double-Fill Calendering 
Dutch Clinching 
Filter Cutting 
Flat-Top Dipping 
Herringbone- oo 
Twill a 
, attening 
Intermediate - Forming 
Crimp Framing 
Rek-Tang Galvanizing 
Selvage-Edge Painting 
Straight-Warp Shearing 
Stranded Slitting 
Sta-Tru Trimming 
Triple-Warp Arc-Weldi 
Twilled ne 


Twisted -Fill 
Twisted-Warp 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 






































Gas-Welding 
Spot-Welding 








“Perfect” 
Wire Cloth 
products 


Baskets 
Circles 
Cones 
Crates 
Cylinders 
Dises 
Forms 
Leaves 
Lengths 
Panels 
Pieces 
Racks 
Ribbons 
Rolls 
Sections 
Segments 
Spacers 
Strips 
Template 
shapes 
Trays 
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‘ Wire Cloth Baskets—Trays—Handling Fixtures— “4 
y made to individual requirements — all metals, bd 
weaves, styles, shapes ; 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak with 
air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for indefinite life 
and exceptionally hard service. 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—-the body is 
made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless steel— 
they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—'%, 3g, ¥2, 34 and 1 inch—and in 
two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be furnished in 
eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, cam, clevis, 
single diaphragm, double diaphragm or solenoid operated. 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with a 
very light movement. The area through the valves is equivalent 
to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for literature. 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 


454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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meSFAGE 10 useRS OF HARD RUBBER, 


SOFT RUBBER and MOLDED PLASTICS... 
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DAY Rubber 
Cement Mixer 













USED EXTENSIVELY 

IN RUBBER PLANTS 

THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


BELOW 


INTERIOR VIEW 
H DAY CO. SHOWING HEAVY 
NAT, QO. 
AGITATOR BLADES 


The DAY Hero Rubber Cement Mixer requires much less time 
for dissolving a batch than does the older type of mixer. Four 
sets of stationary blades. spaced at 90 degrees, extend downward 
from the top frame. Two sets of blades, spaced at 180 degrees. 
extending upward from heavy agitator arms located at the bottom 
of vertical shaft, rotate with the shaft. 


The lower picture shows the blade section of the DAY Rubber 
Cement Mixer, illustrating the close clearance between the stationary 
and the moving blades, which shear the rubber into smaller and 
smaller pieces. constantly exposing more surface to the action of 
the solvent. 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 22 OHIO 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


— RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Many times the deciding factors in the sale of one product 
over another are additional good looks and smooth “‘feel.”’ 
Your rubber goods can have these ‘‘plus” features if treated 
vith a Johnson’s Rubber Finish! 

Because they contain wax, these finishes “dress up” rubber 
merchandise, give it a velvety smooth “‘feel.”” They keep it 
“new-looking” from the time it is made until it is sold. 
Johnson’s Rubber Finishes shield rubber surfaces from ‘‘shop- 
wear”... guard against scuffs and scratches . . . resist dirt and 
finger marks. They help repel two of rubber’s destroyers — 
oxidation and sun checking. 

Available in clear and black, Johnson’s Rubber Finishes 





nobler 


"ee F oh: : 
joe py rnen 


(a name everyone knows) 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


* Head off inflation by holding ALL War Bonds! * 
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may be economically applied by dipping, spraying, or wip- 
ing. They dry in a short time, resist cracking and scaling, and 
are non-flammable. 

It will surprise you how easily and inexpensively Johnson's 
Rubber Finishes can be adapted to your production set-up. 
Take the first step in finding out—make a test with this free 
sample— just clip and mail the coupon now! 


Johnson’s Rubber Finishes add “‘eye”’ and ““buy” 

appeal to these and many other rubber products 

Hot water bottles Rubber gloves Door mats Stair treads 

Battery boxes - Tires - Gardenhose - Solesand heels - Rubber toys 
Refrigerator gaskets 


Send for FREE Sample! 
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PROTECTOSEAL 


AGAINST LOSS BY 
EVAPORATION 








PROTECTOSEAL BENCH CANS 


Now—<clean small parts and do swabbing jobs with maxi- 
mum safety, and minimum waste of valuable solvents and 
dangerous cleaning fluids. Fire cannot explode contents of 
can. Fast, convenient, distinctive operating features. Made 
in 4 sizes. Factory Mutuals approval. Write for literature. 
THE PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 
rina S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


PROTECTOSEAL 
Yee 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 





a 


PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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for Over £0 beeves 
DSCNERS HNO CUUOERS GF - 


Multi-Platen Presses 


oo) 


Mills e Tubing Machines 


° 
e Refiners e Large Molds e Automatic Curing Presses 2 
e Crackers e Pot Heaters e Belt Curing Presses 4 
e Mixers e Vulcanizers e Compression Molding Presses 2 
e Washers e Autoclaves e Plywood Presses 


Calenders e Hydraulic Presses Auxiliary Equipment 


VOR THE RWUEEEK, PLASTICS HNO PLYWOUP IWOUETRIES 








Adamson research has presented the industries amazing development in rubber and synthetic 
it serves with many outstanding processes and resins may be confidently entrusted to their a 
improvements in basic manufacturing equip- knowhow and experience. Consult them while A 
ment. Designing processes and building ma- your plans for development are still in the 
chinery to meet special or unusual require- blueprint stage. Their advice and cooperation 
ments has been the business of Adamson en- may not only help solve many vexing process 
gineers for half a century. and production problems, but assure you 
definite competitive advantages in the post- 


Solution of problems arising from today’s war market as well. 


ADAMSON UNITED — 
&OAN Bae ys 


AKRON, OHIO 
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a Camachine 26-30 
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Converts coated or tacky surfaced materials 
into firm, compact rolls of narrow widths. 
Rewound rolls can be any diameter up to 
1734". Write for details. 











CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *éx%0F 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 


















Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 








\ 





CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL J 





QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


lransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
PACKING 
3 ~— & Rod Packings 
> CAN PAC or every condition 
HOSE Sel KING <0 y 


~~ gay" <> 
for every purpose ; 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 






































WITH CYANAMID’S “CONTROLLED QUALITY” 
CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


You can maintain fast, economical, high-grade processing with these Cyanamid 
chemicals produced to meet the specific needs of the rubber industry: 


AERO” BrandAcrylonitrile -DOTG and DPG AERO” / ’ Delayed action activator for 
Dibutyl-Phthalate - Rubber Sulphur - Stearate thiazole type of accelerators. 


of Zinc - Casein. ae 
Self-activating accelerator for 


GR-S. 


Accelerator #49 Accelerator for natural _— , 

. : . & MiMagnesium Oxide-Magnesium Carbonate. 
rubber, and activator for primary accelerators 
for GR-S. AEROSOL” Wetting Agents. 


Conveniently located Cyanamid stock points. 
WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. - Herron & Meyer, Chicago, Ill. - H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


Bremer ete ee 


(A Unit ‘of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, NW. Y. 


* Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









COLITE CONCENTRATE 


A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 











@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 

@ Does not build up on the moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low im cost. 





A Direct Source for Zinc.and other Metallic Stearates. 


TEMCON 


Chemical - Manufe acttwvew 


97 BICKFORD STREE BOSTON, fachiiers 


in Canada: pREscort & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T co. 
HE AKRON EQuIPMENT 
AKRON - OH! 






WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER -OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operaticn over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 





The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Omefers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 

4 
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One good thing leads to another in 
the Industrial approach to production 
problems. 

Asked by a leading tire manufacturer to 
produce large cones of tire cord to be 
used in making weftless fabric, we came 
up with an 18 pounder—the largest ever 
made. 

But such a big, hard twist cone could not 
be twist-set by ordinary methods of ap- 
plying heat and moisture. Industrial’s 
technicians solved the problem by using 
the power of harnessed electrons in a 
process now known as *LEKTROSET. 


To our knowledge this is the first appli- 
cation of its kind in the textile industry 


CLEVELAND. ono 








MAKERS OF 


! , 
and TYRON 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC 


AYON co o { yen G 
NEW YORK osrict soe sisrw avy RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 


and the first time such a large package 
could be uniformly twist-set. 

So well did this method do its job that 
the process was adopted by the tire man- 
ufacturer, under license from us, to use 
on ail rayon cord shipped into its plants. 
Then we found that tire cord thus treated 
not only could be handled better but pro- 
duced a better fabric and we therefore 
*LEKTROSET our Tyron cord on spools 
before it goes into our warpers and looms 
to be made into Tyron fabric. 


This is just one example of how Indus- 
trial’s integration of yarn, cord and fabric 
manufacture has resulted in improved 
products for the tire industry. 
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we give tire cord an electronic ‘permanent wave” 





*Reg.U, Ss. Pot, Off. 
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- YARWAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE 


GREATER EASE 


REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yarway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straigh 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 
up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarway Two-Pres 

sizes for pressures up to 4000 |b. Write 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 
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MARBON'S'"S-1 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 














TANNEY-COSTELLO CO. 


DEALERS AND BROKERS 
IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 


SYNTHETICS — PLASTICS 


EXPORT — IMPORT 


WE OFFER A SERVICE 


BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


868 E. TALLMADGE AVENUE 
AKRON 9, OHIO 














MAG NS SUM 


CARBONATES 
ae ao Se 
o> Si  e -a 


AND SPECIAL GRADES 








U.S. P. TECHNICAL 


MARINE. 


MAGNESIUM | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


i Pe Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 

H SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
fee: 3 Distributors 
EC ; WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteav Avenve 














: ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF. 
(MAGNESIUM “SALTS. FROM SEA Wages 








poser Marine Magnesium Products Cord 
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4 EEMCO HEAVY DUTY MILLS are cor- 
rectly designed, carefully constructed 
and exceptionally strong in the parts 
subject to heavy strains. Write for 
Bulletin describing the newly designed 
12 inch Laboratory Mill or heavy duty 
mills, which are made in various sizes 
up to 84 inch. 














Kefiners 


FOR BREAKING DOWN AND CRACKING both 
natural and synthetic rubber, EEMCO 
Refiners and Crackers are made to insure 
maximum production plus great endur- 
ance. Furnished with either one or both 
rolls corrugated. EEMCO engineers are 
trained in rubber working and plastics 
processing problems — their help and 
advice is yours for the asking. If your 
requirements include any of the machines, 
listed below, write us for details. 























Manufacturers of REFINERS + TUBERS »- EXTRUDERS += STRAINERS 
MILLS » HYDRAULIC PRESSES - CALENDERS - CRACKERS »* WASHERS 


RIE UNGINE & 
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“TRULY” A UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 

MACHINE. CUTS CURED, SEMI-CURED AND 

UNCURED STOCKS. SOLID UP TO 134” O.D., 
TUBULAR UP TO 5” O.D. 





UNIVERSAL WASHER CUTTING 
MACHINE (4-H) 


This machine's design and operation has 
been the solution te many baffling washer 
eutting problems. 


FINE 


TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osberne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


New York Office: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
261 Broadway Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
e 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

e 
' Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 


r The Country’s Leading Makers 
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Porcelain 
GLOVE FORMS 


for dipped rubber gloves. including household, 
industrial, linemen’s or electricians’ and surgeons’ 
gloves. Some are made from our own stock molds 
and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 






The Colonial Insulator Co. 


993 Grant Street Akron 11, Ohio 





i 
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ee The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


HAT 


BELLEVILLE, N..J. 














ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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ony long last, THE DAY has come. America victorious and industrially 
invincible, looks forward with confidence to an era of uninterrupted 


Peace, Progress and Productivity. 
As our contribution toward attainment of that goal, for which all 
of us shall strive, we offer with pride the “know how” and facilities of 


the MUEHLSTEIN organization. 


Crude | 
es RUBBER 
crap | 


ytlso HARD RUBBER DUST aad BALATA 


122 cAgT a2 STREET, New YORK 17, N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES: 1431 € 16 St. MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginio Ave. + CHICAGO%327 So. Lo Salle St. AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - BOSTON: 31 St. Jomes Ave. 
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TWO FINE CLAYS! 


ULLTI HF? 


SUPREX: the standard hard clay for maximum reenforcement and 





minimum cost. Produces stiff and wear resistant stocks. 


HYDR ATEX-R: the improved soft clay for extra whiteness and ease 


of extrusion. Produces low modulus and rubbery- 
feeling stocks. 


The compounding characteristics of these clays are quite different. 
The table below illustrates the effect of sulfur dosage in a compound 
with 150 parts of clay on 100 parts of GR-S. Note the reverse behavior 
of the two clays. 





| SUPREX HYDRATEX-R 
Sulfur 3.0 i 3.0 3D 
Tensile 2000 1750 1450 1630 
Stress—300% 840 700 780 560 
Elongation 510% 600% 470% 640% 











SUPREX produces maximum reenforcement at high sulfur levels — 
HYDRATEX-R at low sulfur levels. Further information available upon 
request. 


J. M. HUBER, INC. 


460 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK I, N.Y. 
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vailable 


P-33 and THERMAX 


are readily available for all requirements. They are 


useful in a lot of civilian goods. 


KALVAN 


is available for use in highest quality 


non-black goods. 


KALITE 


is available for medium and low quality goods 


where smooth calendering and tubing is required. 


CUMATE 


is available for fastest curing of GR-S stocks. 


RIO RESIN 


is available for better aging and resistance to light 


and ozone for both GR-S and Neoprene stocks. 


R. T. VANDERBILT C0., »: 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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German Synthetic Mechanical Goods—I 





ipo Summary Report on German Synthetic Mechanical 
Goods was prepared immediately upon their return from 
Europe in June by some of the American members of the 
technical mission that went to Europe before V-E Day to 
study the German Rubber Industry, and by representatives of 
the Rubber Bureau of the War Production Board and Office 
of Rubber Reserve, who met together in Washington, D. C., 
in order to compile and arrange this and other summary 
reports. 

Members of the mission which was headed by Russell 
Hopkinson, of United States Rubber Co., included: J. D. Fen- 
nesbresque, Celanese Corp.; B. S. Garvey, Jr., B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; E. T. Handley, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; R. D. 
Juve, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; J. W. Livingston, Office 
of Rubber Reserve; Carl L. Monrad, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; A. H. Nellen, Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; R. D. 
Schatzel, General Cable Co.; J. E. Troyan, Phillips Petroleum 
Co.; W. L. White, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; E. W. Glenn, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; and E. R. Rowzee, Polymer 
Corp. 

Four reports have been prepared, one each on tires, me- 
chanical goods, druggists’ sundries, and wire and cable. The 
reports on mechanical goods and on wire and cable will be 
published in INDIA RUBBER WORLD, and the reports on 
tires and drug sundries in “Rubber Age.” These reports are 
issued jointly by the Rubber Bureau of the War Production 
Board and the Office of the Rubber Reserve of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., both of Washington, D. C., and are 
also available from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

In distributing this information WPB assumes no responsi- 
bility for claims for infringement of Letters Patent against 
anyone who uses this information. The records of the United 
States Patent Office and of the Alien Property Custodian are 
available for inspection. 

WPB is merely distributing technical information which 
has come into its hands from captured German territory. This 
information should be made available to all United States 
citizens interested in it, but their use of it must be and is at 
their own risk insofar as the United States or foreign patent 
violations are concerned. 





N ORDER to obtain from the German Rubber Industry all 
available technical information of possible value to the Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and British Rubber Industries, particularly for 

the prosecution of the war against Japan, a mission of experienced 
technical representatives from these countries was organized. The 
assignment was to investigate synthetic rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts plants and to interrogate operating personnel as quickly as 
possible after capture by Allied Forces. 

The targets designated for the investigation of mechanical goods 
items were: (1) Continental-Gummiwaren Vahrenwalderstrasse, 
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Hanover; (2) Harburger Gummiwaren Fabrik Phoenix A. G.,, 
Harburg, Wilhelmsburg; (3) Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummi- 
waren Fabrik, Nippes, Cologne; (4) Gummiwaren Fabrik-Hutch- 
inson, Mannheim (German subsidiary of French Hutchinson), 
(5) Rheinische Gummicelluloid A. G., Mannheim; (6) N. Y. 
Hamburger Gummiwaren Ko., G.m.b.H., Harburg; (7) Deutsches 
Gummi Regenerierwerk, Wilhelm Calombeck & Ko., G.m.b.H., 
Hamburg. 

Extensive technical data were obtained on the compounding, 
construction, processing, and production methods of mechanical 
goods. To accumulate this information voluminous records were 
examined, and former key personnel of these factories, most of 
whom were available, were thoroughly interrogated. 

This summary report has been compiled and arranged by the 
investigating team members in cooperation with representatives of 
interested government agencies. It is issued jointly by the Rubber 
Bureau of War Production Board and the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve of Reconstruction Finance Corp., Washington, D. C. 


Materials—Types of Buna 

Three general classes of Bunas were being made in Germany. 
The. principal one, accounting for most of the production, was 
the Buna S—butadiene/styrene emulsion copolymer type. The 
others were the oil-resistant Buna N emulsion copolymers of buta- 
diene and acrylonitrile, and the numbered Bunas, sodium or potas- 
sium polymers of butadiene. Latices of the first two classes were 
also being made and used in rubber products manufacture. 

The Germans had made the American rubbers, Butyl and neo- 
prene, only on a restricted experimental basis. 


A. Buna S Rubbers—Butadiene/Styrene Copolymers 
Three of these were in common use: Buna S, S-3, and SS. 
Several, such as SSE, SSGF, SR, and SW, were made in limited 
quantity for special purposes. The principal Bunas were made by 
a continuous process at approximately 50° C. and 60% conversion. 
It will be seen from the Defo numbers ! that these rubbers were 


1 The Defo test measures the fixed deformation of a Buna test piece under 
variable loads. Test pieces 10 milligrams high and 100 milligrams in 
diameter are prepared from a composite sample of Buna. The Defo 
number is the weight of the load in grams, required to compress the 
height of the test piece from 10 milligrams to 4 milligrams in 30 seconds 
at a temperature of 80° C. The instrument used in making the Defo test 
is known in detail, but since it is elaborate and of little current interest 
in this country, it is not described here. A Defo number of 500 is 
approximately 50 Mooney (ML-4); while a Defo number of 5900 is above 
200 Mooney (ML-4). 
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| inseed oil fatty Buna S$ was tormerly the standard 
(ic eneral-purpose rubber, now largely replaced by Buna S3. 
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Buna S3—Dero 3000 is made with approximately the same 





( ing ratio as Buna S$, but uses parattin fatty acids and Nekal 
lsifiers 
s newer variety appeared to be replacing Buna S. Owing 
possibly to a lower soap content, Buna S3 had better adhesion 


properties in the uncured state. It was reported that the improve- 
ment in building properties brought about a decrease in factory 
defects which in turn meant that fewer defective products went 
into service, with a resultant improvement in over-all service. 

\ shortage of linseed oil apparently had necessitated the change 


to Buna $3. The advantages were found after its adoption. 





B S, Buna S3, and Buna SS were available as unheated 
crumls i} of high Defo value. Several favored the use in 
mist! t Banbury master-batches of crumbs and a high percen- 
tags of soiteners. Two parts of crumbs are mixed with one part 


or even two parts oft a softener as Naftolen. This softener master 
was then used in conjunction with heat treated Bunas. 

Buxa SS—Dero 4000 is a high styrene rubber probably made 
the same as Buna S except that the charging ratio is approx- 
imately 50 butadiene/50 styrene. It is superior to the low styrene 
‘ubber in extrusion properties and therefore finds use in such 
stocks as beads, flaps, and many non-tire items. Inner tubes were 
formerly made of Buna SS, but had the serious shortcoming of 
stiffening or hardening at low temperatures with consequent loss 
of air. In addition to poor cold resistance the high styrene rubber 
has lower elasticity. 
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Buna SSE—Dero 2500 is made to the same formula as the high 
styrene SS, but it is stabilized with OKC Resin (oxycresyl 
camphone) (ester of camphoric acid) instead of the usual phenyl 
beta naphthylamine, and is made iron free by using special wash 
water 

Buna SSE was developed primarily for the production of phi 
maceutical goods. Also it had been found that SSE, when pri 
erly broken down, produced cements of improved tackiness. 

Buna SSGF—Dero 3300 is claimed to be odorless and not 
impart taste, making it useful in the manutacture of articles 
the food industry, such as jar rings, closures, etc. SSGF is 
butadiene/50) styrene polymer in which the linseed oil is repla 
by parattin fatty acid and Nekal. Oxyeresyl camphone is the a1 
oxidant. The latex is stripped, and the rubber is washed wi 
spe clal care. 

An obvious question arises as to the desirability or justificati 
of making a synthetic rubber which is too tough to process bet 
heat softening 

Investigating members interested primarily in_ transportatior 
items who discussed this heat softening at the several targets 


gained the definite impression that tough rubbers were mad 
chiefly because of better laboratory results as to tensile, rebound, 
rt 


and other physical properties. Evidence that 


ina S produced 
superior tire or that tests had been conducted comparing heat 
softened or unsoftened rubber with a soft polymer was lacking. 

In the survey of mechanical goods plants the investigator foun 
examples of good vulcanized tack on friction aud skimmed bel 
fabrics which appeared to be as good or even better than Ameri 
can GR-S belt compounds with moderate amounts of natural rul 
ber used as a processing aid. The German chemists attributed this 
tack to the thermal treatment of the Buna S as well as the softer 
ers employed, but chiefly the former. 

It was felt also that the Bunas, even after heat treating, ga\ 
mechanical stocks seemingly better resilience than are obtai 
with GR-S, especially in compounds with low loading. 





Heat Softening 

Except tor a tew special purposes raw Buna, as received frot 
the polymerization plants, cannot be processed prior to a partia 
depolymerization or “heat-softening’” operation. Even after this 
heat softening, larger percentages of softeners are necessary 11 
German compounds than is customary in American practice. 

The heat softening is performed at the processing factories 
rather than the polymerization plants because the softened Buna 
tends to regain nerve on standing. This condition makes it desir 
able to use the treated material relatively soon after the soften 
ing operation. Opinions and practices varied somewhat as to the 
maximum length of permissible storage time before compound 
ing. Some indicated that if Buna was not used within 24 hours, 
it required retreatment. Others felt that it could be stored for 
several days to a week. It was stated that this hardening can he 
retarded by the addition of 0.5% formaldehyde or by 1% to 3% 
paraformaldehyde toluidine. These were seldom used in practice 
owing to ill effects on workmen. 

As received, Bunas have Deto plasticities of 3000 and upward, 
and this Defo must be reduced usually to values of 300 to 1000 
The requirements tor this breakdown are a large surface area for 
the Buna and a fixed temperature of the order of 125 to 150° C., 
with circulating air or air pressure. Open steam heating is not 
used because it is detrimental. 

The investigators obtained information at each target on several 
modifications of treating methods and equipment. They will not 
be described fully here, but the information is on file if details 
are desired. 

The process is sometimes carried out batchwise, but for high 
production capacities and lower costs, continuous methods wer¢ 
employed. The Buna is received from the polymerization plants 
in sheet form, rolled into 100-kilogram packages. In the continu 
ous process, the Buna is sometimes shredded, but more often car 
ried as a sheet on a conveyer through a circulating air oven at a 
controlled temperature of the order of 135° C. The degree oi 
softening depends on the temperature and time of exposure; the 
time is controlled by conveyer speeds. 

Continuous oven processes are limited to softening Buna to a 
Deio from 500 to 700. For a greater degree of softening the mor« 
costly batchwise autoclave method is used. In this simple process 
the Buna sheet is cut into strips or shredded by means of a lawn- 
mower-type cutter. These strips are piled on trays in the heater 
and treated for trom 30 to 45 minutes at a predetermined fixed 
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temperature of 125 to 150° C., depending on the softening required. 
The air in the heater is under a pressure of four to five atmos- 
pheres. 

The actual times and temperatures of heating obviously depend 
on the plasticity of the particular lot of raw Buna used and on 
the degree of softening required. There apparently was consider- 
able variation in plasticity of the Buna as received both from a 
given plant and from plant to plant. Adjustments in heat treating 
conditions, based on raw plasticity, did not necessarily produce 
Buna of uniform Defo. For this reason, in addition to checking 
and classifying the Buna as it was received, plasticity measure- 
ments were obtained on the treated rubber which were then put 
into various classifications. 

It will be noted in several formulae in this report that Bunas 
of different Defo values were used in the same mixing. Some oi 
the German technical men were firmly of the opinion that extru- 
sion and calendering characteristics of a blend of tough and soft 
Bunas were much better than if all the Buna in the stock had 
been heat-softened to a uniform intermediate Defo value. 

The I.G. had experimental work under way with Renacit (see 
Appendix)? as a mastication accelerator for Buna S to take the 
place of heat softening. There were no indications of imminent 
acceptance by the industry. 


Materials—Compounding Ingredients 


A. Blacks and Other Pigments 


Of the several types of blacks shown in the formulations the 
principal ones are: 

1. Channel black (CK3 or CK4, depending upon source) which 
seems to have processing properties similar to EPC. Claims are 
made that it is of more uniform particle size than American 
channel blacks, and that because of better reenforcement the abra- 
sion resistance of synthetic stocks was improved. 

2. Black P-1250, a semi-reenforcing acetylene black used often 
in conjunction with Ck blacks. 

3. Lamp blacks were employed to some extent. So-called 
“heavy” lamp blacks were used in tires, and light lamp blacks in 
many mechanical goods. There appeared to be a number of grades 
designated as Durex Superior, Durex-O, ete. 

Several other blacks were indicated, but based on the small 
usage they were of no general importance. It should perhaps be 
mentioned that German blacks to a large extent were produced 
from materials other than natural gas, for example from acety- 
lene and from naphthalene. 

Other common pigments were in use for mechanical stocks 
such as barytes, whiting, clay, and titanium dioxide. Kieselkreide, 
a very fine amorphous silica, is shown in several of the formu- 
lations. 


B. Softeners and Plasticizers 

A considerable number of softeners appear in the recipes. The 
German Buna requires more softener than does GR-S, and usually 
several were used in a given compound. Availability may have nad 
a bearing on the number of different materials that are shown. 
In German practice master-batches made of Buna and softeners 
were often used to improve mixing efficiency. 

The usual materials as pine tar, stearic acid, rosin, cumar, and 
several waxes appear in German formulae. Naftolen was used in 
considerable quantity, probably because of availability and low 
cost. Previously blended mixtures of solid materials as rosin, 
cumar, hard asphalt or Koresin in Naftolen, Kautschol, or a 
mineral oil were frequently used to facilitate handling in the mill- 
ing operations. 

The names and brief descriptions of German materials used as 
softeners or plasticators in the various formulations given in this 
report are listed in the Appendix.? 

Two materials were unlike any in general use in this country. 
They are: 

1. Plasticator No. 32—Buna 32 which, as described betore, is 
. viscous low molecular weight sodium polymer of butadiene. It 
vas used rather extensively in many compounds as an aid to 
processing. Extrusion and calendering characteristics were im- 
proved appreciably. 

Koresin—a highly regarded tackifier which is a tertiary buty1 
phenolacetylene condensation product. The methods of using 
Koresin as an adhesion aid in mechanical goods stocks were in 
general the same as the procedures employed in tire manufacture. 


2? Appendix will appear at end of concluding installment. 
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The following discussion of Koresin is taken from the German 
tire report: 

Koresin in the German compounds deserves special mention 
since the simple study of their tire formulations does not reveal 
the desired amounts of or full reasons for the use of this material. 
In the first place, since the production of Koresin was insufficient 
to meet the demands of the Industry, it was used sparingly or 
eliminated altogether in places not considered highly important. 
If greater supplies had been available, increased quantities would 
have gone into formulations, and more compounds would prob- 
ably have contained Koresin. Secondly, it is claimed that the us¢ 
of Koresin was not only to save natural rubber, but to improve 
quality. Koresin in such places as tread cement and in the ply 
freshening solution was considered as particularly essenti:z 
cause German tire technologists believed it bad practice to use a 
natural rubber cement between Buna plies or under the Buna 
tread. It was the definite opinion that a better tire was produced 
with a Koresin wash than with crude rubber cement. 

The only place where a crude rubber cement was permitted 
was at the tire machines in the ply turn-up around the bead where 
some of the tire constructions required a tackier adhesive than 





could be obtained with Koresin and Buna 

There have been indications that the use of Koresin in carcass 
stock made possible the building of tires without a post-calender 
cement dip. Attention is called to the fact that, generally, German 
carcass stocks had high zine content. It does not tollow neces- 
sarily that Koresin used in the American-type carcass stocks com- 
pounds with fairly high black would react in the same manner as 
the zinc carcasses. 

A typical formula is shown below of a freshening solution of 
Koresin: 





Ne] UTIO 
Parts by Weig 
mores «+... 3 
Cyclohexanone 
TOME neice oe We 
Gasoline” ...< 6s: ree rere 87 


Owing to the shortages of cyclohexanone and toluol, 10 parts 
of benzol were substituted recently. 

When a cementing of plies is necessary, a Koresin-containing 
Buna stock is used as a basis tor the cement, this being dissolved 
in gasoline to the consistency desired. One of the stocks in such 
use Was: 

Band SS. 236% : ‘ ‘ : 10 
Kakol : : 5 
Koresin .... aig ; If 
aS a 8 ae segras : . 15 
Black P1250 , ; 15 
Zinc oxide —coarse ; 


Sulphur 


* 50-50 mixture brown coal tar and sit 
+ Similar to Santocure it u 





C. Accelerators 

Mercaptobenzothiazole, benzothiazyl disulphide, diphenylguani 
dine, and Vulkacit AZ, which is a condensation product of met 
captobenzothiazole and diethylamine, said to be similar to Santo 
cure in its curing effects, accounted for practically all German 
accelerator requirements. Apparently no accelerators that 3 
have been developed in Germany proved superior to any otf 
above list of standard materials. 





D. Antioxidants 


Phenylbetanaphthylamine and aldolalphanaphthylamine were th 
J I : 

most common antioxidants in use in compounds. The former was 
apparently used in Buna polymerization perhaps in lesser quanti 


ties than have been used here. 


E. Reclaim 


As will be seen from the formulae of the various classes ot 
mechanical goods, reclaim was used in relatively few com 





There appeared to be no large independent manufactur i 
reclaim. The more important rubber companies have operated 
reclaim units to produce material for their own use. Most, if not 
all, the reclaim was produced by the pan process. 

There was no effective segregation of natural rubber and 
scrap; therefore the reclaim made in recent months and classi- 


ers Oo 


Buna 
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fied as rubber reclaim probably contained some Buna and _ the 
so-called Buna reclaim contained some natural. For smoothness 
and tackiness the German product compared with American re- 
claim 

The Germans had not developed new technics or found any out- 
standing plasticizers for use in reclaiming Buna S scrap; nor was 
there any evidence that there had been much research on this 
problem. Reclaim dispersions were not used. 


Materials—Textiles 

Prior to the war, fabrics used in Germany for hose and belts 
were of cotton. The constructions were similar to those used in 
the United States. They included sheetings, hose ducks ranging 
from 10 to 22 ounces, and belt ducks from 28 to 42 ounces. 

Because of the shortage of cotton, rayon was adopted during 
the war. The yarn sizes of these rayon fabrics were approximately 
the same as had been used with cotton, as wete the general weav- 
ing specifications. The rayon fabrics were appreciably stronger 
than the cotton when tested on a dry basis. However for the fin- 
ished product the manutacturers did not calculate greater draw 
bar loads for belts or bursting strength tor hose than when cot- 
ton had been used, owing, they stated, to the loss of strength of 
rayon in the presence of high moisture. 

For the more severe loads and services, continuous filament 
construction was favored; cut or spun rayon was employed for 
products that had less work to do. 

One of the large companies still had a fair supply of Egyptian 
cotton belt duck which it had reserved for use in large belts over 
a meter in width. Smaller conveyer belts and first-line transmission 
belts took filament rayon; light conveyer and transmission belts 
were of spun yarns. 

Service record information showing comparative life of cotton 
and rayon conveyer belts was lacking, but it was asserted that 
cotton belts were the better. Friction pull tests were approximately 
the same for the two materials, but flex life of rayon was con- 
sidered poorer. When moisture was absorbed by rayon owing to 
cuts in belts, the carcass would swell. Ply separation and separa- 
tion of cover from carcass would result. 

Transmission belts of rayon proved reasonably satisfactory ex 
cept when run in atmospheres of high humidity. They did not hold 
fasteners so well as cotton, and vulcanized splices gave more 
trouble than had splices on belts of cotton fabrics. 

For steam hose, the use of cotton was imperative, but other 
types of hose were of rayon. Spun rayon fabric went into low- 
pressure hoses. Cord of spun rayon yarns had generally replaced 
cotton cords in braided hose. 

V-belts used tire cords for the strength members. Procedures 
for dipping and calendering these cords was the same as for 
tires. For V-belt covers, untreated spun rayon fabrics were speci- 
fied. 

For quality of the finished product and for easier manufacturing 
methods, cotton was preferred by the companies. Widespread use 
of Egyptian cotton before the war was indicated. 

It was considered necessary to predip all continuous filament 
fabrics with a haemoglobin-latex or Resorcinol formaldehyde- 
latex solution in order to obtain satisfactory adhesion of the 
calendered frictions and skims which were applied to the treated 
fabric by conventional methods. Spun rayons, on the other hand, 
were usually not dipped prior to the frictioning operation, but 
frictioned directly as had been the practice with cotton. Adhesions 
on undipped spun rayon fabrics were claimed to be adequate. 

The two treatments in most common use for dipping rayon cord 
or woven fabric are shown below. There was no agreement among 
the rubber companies as to which of these produced the better 


results. 


A. HaeMOGLoBIN-LATEX 


SoLtuTiIon (A) 

Kg. 

3.75 haemoglobin slowly dissolved in 
12.00 distilled water 

2.00 ammonia—10% 


3.75 casein dissolved in 
45.50 hot water (112° F.) 
3.00 ammonia—10% 
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Fina SoLtvution (c) 


Kg. 
64.0 Buna S latex (35 solids) 
41.0 distilled water 
70.0 mixture solution (a) and (b) 
175.0 
y 
Note: Distilled water probably not necessary if other satisfact 


water available. 
B. Resorcinor ForRMALDEHYDE 
Kg. 
.60  Resorcino] 
2/./8 water 
24. NaOH (107) 


1.38 formaldehyde 


11.00 Buna S latex (357 solids) 
24 NaOH (10%) 


58.80 water 
100.04 


The fabric is passed through a tank of one of the above solu 
tions, squeezed through a pair of rubber squeeze rolls and then 
under tension over a series of drying drums heated to 260° Ff 
The tension is sufficient to stretch the fabric to a length approx 
imately 7% greater than the untreated length. 

The fabric must be thoroughly dried, and in the case of the 
Resorcinal-formaldehyde dip the resin must be set up. There is a 
weight increase of approximately 4%. The treatment stiffens the 
fabrics materially, making them more difficult to handle thar 
corresponding weights of undipped cotton. 


V-Belting 


Flat Transmission and Conveyer Belts 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION Notes. Transmission belts and the car 
cass of conveyer belts were of folded construction. Belts made of 
treated rayon fabrics are appreciably stiffer than when made oi 
cotton ducks. Heavy conveyer belts used a breaker strip of leno- 
weave spun rayon, similar in construction to the cotton fabrics 
used in this country. 

Filament rayon belt fabrics were given either the haemoglobin 
or Resorcinol-formaldehyde treatment before frictioning. It was 
essential to dry thoroughly and stretch approximately 7% during 
drying. 

Belt friction compounds appeared to have fairly good tack, even 
better than GR-S compounds which contain some natural rubber 
to help processing. The Germans attributed this condition in part 
to the thermal softening operation. They had not used “processing 
rubber”? in belt friction for six to seven years. 

Skim thickness on plies was about 0.012-inch. In general 
covers of conveyer belts were thinner than commonly used in the 
United States. The same quality compound was used for top and 
bottom of conveyer belts. 

Quatity. The Germans claimed better abrasion resistance for 
Buna covers than natural rubber. No difficulty had been experi 
enced with cut growth or flex cracking of covers. Buna S belt 
frictions were not so satisfactory as natural rubber, particularly 
with rayon fabrics. There had been considerable separation trouble 
between plies and between the carcass and the cover. 

It was the opinion that Buna belts gave 80 to 85% of the service 
of natural rubber ; carcass separation was the chief cause of failure. 
Most manufacturers made only one quality during the war. 

VULCANIZATION. Presses were generally of the drilled steel plate 
type. There were both steam and air connections. Press pressures 
had been increased 25 to 50% for Buna belt curing as compared 
with that used for natural rubber belts. Rotary Berstoff presses 
were not in common use for belt curing. 

For a four-ply conveyer belt the curing time was approximately 
15 minutes at 290° F. plus a cooling time of 10 to 15 minutes by 
shutting off steam and blowing out with air. For each additional 
two plies, or for each %-inch increase in thickness, the time of 
cure was increased five to 10 minutes, with a corresponding in- 
crease in cooling time. The cooling procedure not only cut down 
the amount of blowing between plies, but it also reduced the ulti- 
mate stretch of belts because there was less belt shrinkage on 
removal from the press. 

The belt stretch during cure was 3% to 5%. The stretching of 
the rayon fabric during the dipping operation also tends to reduce 
belt stretch in service. 


% Natural rubber. 
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Special Belts 

There was no evidence of the production of oil-resisting belts. 
Attempts had been made before the war to make Perbunan belts, 
but fabrication was found extremely difficult, and the work was 
discontinued with the beginning of the war. There were no neo- 
prene belts. 

Buna S conveyer belts were considered superior to natural 
rubber for the handling of hot materials as for coke wharfs. No 
special Buna compounds were considered necessary for such 
service. 

Compound formulae for friction, skim coat and covers stocks 
for transmission and conveyer belts are given below. The com- 
pany source of the formulae and in some cases the first- and 
second-grade stocks are identified. 


CONVEYER BELT COVERS 


Phoenix Continental Clouth Hutchinson 
First Second First ‘irst ‘irst 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Buna S Deto 300... 80.0 100.0 
Buna S Defo 600 100.0 — 
Buna S Deto 700 : - 100.0 
Buna SS__ Defo 600 20.0 
Buna SS__ Defo 800 57.0 
Buna S Crumbs..... — 43.07 - 
Buna Reclaim - - 20.5 
Naftolen... aS 43.07 14.0 4.8 6.0 
Softener WK4F*. 2.0 - 
Kautschol*. 3.7 - 6.0 
Ceresin 1.35 - 
Aktiplast*. .. 1.0 1.0 1.0 7 
Softener P. I. E.*... 2.4 
TERM as 6 ss lote sp 1.0 iS 
Ozokerite : : 1.6 
Mexphalt Heitzol* 10.0 
Black CK-4....... 42.0 62.0 28.0 40.0 47.0 
Black Inactive*. - 28.0 30.0 12.0 
Kieselkreide* : - 19.0 - - 
ZnO. ates 3D 6:2 19.0 9.6 9.0 
P.B.N.. 1.0 8 1.2 
Aldolalphanaphthyk lamine 8 
Beschle 57*. . 2.0 
MBT. 1.4 
MBTS 3 
DPG. : 1.0 : 
Vulkacit AZ*....... mf 1.0 6 1.9 
Vulkacit F* as - 1.4 - 
SUC 2.0 2.4 20 2.0 2.0 
Tensile p.s.i...... 2500 2475 1850 2175 
(Scott) (Schopper) (Schopper) (Schopper) 
% elongation...... .. S00 480 400 400 
Specific vatioods : - 1.20 1.36 
Duro. SARS) Snes 59 69 


. ‘on ‘Keptedix (at end of concluding installment). 
+ 43 crumbs and 43 Naftolen master-batch. 


Skim Coat COMPOUNDS 
TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYER BELTS 
Phoenix Continental Clouth 


Buna S$ Defo 500... 60.0 100.0 


Buna SS-3 Defo 800....... 40.0 “ 
- 100.0 





Buna S-3 not treated.. 

Kautschol*. . . . ; 10.0 

Naftolen......... 15.0 15.0 

H.M. Oil #3*.. 28.0 - 

Renacit*..... = 5.0 

ie : = 5.0 

Aktiplast*. . ‘ 1.25 == = 

Black CK-4.... 43.5 23:0 16.5 

Black P-1250... — 12.0 13.0 

Whiting. 40.0 - — 

i : : 7.0 12.0 10.0 

Pons. ~ 1.9 

MBT.. : 1.25 

M BTS.. ae — = 7 

Vulkacit AZ*. .. 1.25 85 

Vulkacit 1000*. .. . 1.3 

Subba .cs7sc¢c0 2.75 2.2 2.25 

Tensile p.s.i. (Schopper) - 1700 1700 

% elongation.......... 665 500 

Specific gravity..'..... oe 1.95 
be 54 


RPO coca. Ges Sco 


*See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 


V-Belts 

Only one manufacturer of V-belts was interviewed; therefore 
this information may not be so complete as desired. 

Industrial V-belts were made in five standard sections, generally 
similar to American manufacturers’ A-B-C-D-E sections. Auto- 
motive belts were made in special cross-sections. Both industrial 
and automotive belts were made in two constructions or grades. 

Constrection. The first-quality product was made on a man- 
drel with a synthetic rubber base approximately half the thick- 
ness of the belt. The upper half was of frictioned and skimmed 
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TRANSMISSION AND CONVEYER BELT FRICTIONS 
Phoenix Continental Clouth Hutchinson 

Buna S... Saree : 100.0 
Buna S Defo 200 73.0 100.0 
Buna SS__ Defo 300 27.0 
Buna SS_ Defo 800 62.5 
Buna S-R Crumbs 37.5 
Buna S Reclaim (2nd Grade 46.5 50.0 
Rosin. . sas 35.0 4.0 
Koresin. 1.6 4.0 
Mineral Oil. . 35.0 3.2 15.0 
Kautschol*. . 16.5 10.0 
Naftolen 2.8 
Cupa* 14.0 
Naco* 28.0 
Factice- Brown 7.0 
Aktiplast*. .. . 1.0 
Black CK-4. 5135 32.0 20.0 
Black P-1250 14.0 20.0 
ga : 87.5 
MgO.. 2.0 : 
ZnO. 10.0 5.5 14.0 5.0 
P.B.N.. 1.6 1.0 
Gs ae i> 
MBTS:.... - 1.6 3 
Vulkacit AZ* 1.9 8 1.5 
SUPE 6 e's «: 3.8 2.0 2.8 3s 
Tensile p.s.i. (Schopper) .. . 1250 850 
% elongation. 860 _ 700 
Specific gravity 1.15 1.20 1.14 


See Appendix (at end of concluding installment) 


tire cord. A cover of two or more plies of light weight fabric was 
applied. Curing was in multiple cavity molds. 

Second-quality belts were made from a rolled center of tire 
cord with one or more cover plies, pressed to V-shape in a mold 
and wrap cured in steam. A modification of this lower quality belt 
was made by pressing belts in a deeper mold than the standard 
cross-section. Then, after the belt was cured, slots were cut from 
the inside of the belt to give it the general appearance of a Dayton 
cog belt, with square-cut cogs instead of molded. Since no at- 
tempt was made to cover the slotted sections, the belts did not 
prove entirely satisfactory. Belts in service showed considerable 
cracking growing up from the cut-out slots. 

This latter type was also made in long pieces and made endless 

drilling a 1/16-inch hole through the cog section at each end 
and bolting on a 1/16-inch curved steel plate top and bottom. This 
construction appeared to have no particular merit. 

After cotton became scarce, filament rayon tire cords and spun 
rayon lightweight covers were used. The latter were frictioned 
without a pre-dipping, but the cords were treated the same as for 
tires. 

No special V-belts were made for oil resistance, for heat con- 
ditions, or for preventién of static. 

Following are the V-belt compounds : 


Cord and Cover Friction Base Stock 
Bilas So—700) Det6 | 6 6.5: sc:sre aia o:ssiaces 100. 100. 
of 32. 
ee 6 4a iahk vee ao nlee meee 1.3 16 
MIMI pt 5 8S erorerchcsie et cttiae enh 24. 
Eo otc exe cw sia 6. vain ors gS ware als , 5.5 
NS | ae erecta era eae ae ene 7.0 
RNIN Poot vale oi cle.oS wasaoe bors Breit sie e 3.5 
EN CHOI Scie ee aioane sos bynes Bale 3.2 
Re RO SO) a. yeas ta 6 esse ame wieis'a serait 16.5 18.6 
CNS a oh aay Reade asses 34.0 
PT cour lhn eens ous esse hemkaeees 7.0 
Se Ae ey eae ae Se Ee Ter 55 
Nile are cree ack Saree Sags bsgies 1.43 
ENR ace lh cic sore crc sacerece (cmp cece a YH 4.7 
RINNE oe ie pret g uid iisale crotinaa arsiouye Soe .60 1.5 
Tensile—p.s.i. Schopper ............. 660 
Te  acveccees obacnc an yee 325 
RE a re ee ey ere ee 65 


*See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 


(To be continued) 





Recent Advances in the Physics and Chemistry ” Rubber. 
1. The Size and Shape of the Rubber Molecule. G. Gee, Jndia 
Rubber J., Mar. 17, 1945, p. 3. 2. The Kinetic Theory of Rubber 
Elasticity. L. R. G. Treloar, /bid., Mar. 24, p. 3. 3. Solubility 
and Swelling of Rubbers. G. Gee, Jbid., Mar. 31, p. 3. 4. Crys- 
tallization in Rubbers. L. R. G. Treloar, [bid., Apr. 7, p. 3. 5. 
The Thermal Degradation Rubber. J. L. Bolland, /bid., Apr. 14, 
p. 3. 6. Vulcanization of Rubber. G. F. Bloomfield, /bid., Apr. 21, 
p. 3, 7. The Oxidation of Unsaturated Systems. D. A. Sutton, 
Ihid., Apr. 28, p. 3. 8. The Oxidative Breakdown of Rubber. 
G. F. Bloomfield, Jbid., May 5, p. 7 
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EK THINK the war years have shown that the smaller 
rubber companies can take a bow for their accomplish- 


Ir resourcefulness and development, 





We believe the larger rubber companies would be the first to 

















agree that industrial research does not develop and advance in 
oportl to size alone, that research laboratories and field facili 
ties ( s stitute succ 11 industrial research 
that there is another essential ingredient: 
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night get t cn ( 1 their then offer such a 
coml is to ope one of the contemplated large 





synthetic polymerization plants, as the larger companies were 
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Wartime Accomplishments 
of Smaller Rubber 
Companies 


At first some government officials challenged the practicability 
ot such a “pooled-knowledge” pian. Because the knowledge 
the larger manufacturers was meager, at best, and they had a 
great deal to learn as individual companies, to have a group 01 
small companies handle such an undertaking, just did not “add up”, 
as they put it. 

However our group persisted, and within a year or so we had 
more than 20 of the smaller companies behind the plan. The: 
it was not long until the government gave it the “go” sign 
The companies were finally formed into three groups known as 
the Copolymer Corp. National Synthetic Rubber Corp., and 
General Tire & Rubber Co. with General Latex & Chemical Co., 
Associates. Dayton Rubber was elected by its group to head up th 
Copolymer Corp., and this was the first of the large dual-typ: 
units to get into production. It was erected at Baton Rouge, La., 
and has been a consistent high-standard producer, much to the 
eratification of the government officials. The other two groups 
were likewise successful. 

This achievement proved beyond a doubt that small rubbe: 
companies can pool their knowledge and get results, that they di 
have research abilities and talent within their organizations. 


The Technical Statf 


Phe technical staff for Copolymer was formed by each company 
contributing several of its laboratory men, and, by heading it 
p with an excellent operating manager from the outside, the 
group was welded into an efficient unit. The man from the outsid 
to head up this technical statf and take charge of operations was 
- of his many years’ experience and excellent record 
man tor one of the large chemical companies 





He had no previous rubber experience. The reasoning here was 
that the making of synthetic rubber was a chemical process 
entirely different and apart from a rubber product manufacturing 

1 The outstanding production record at Copolymer justifies 





that move. 

As a ft illustration of how this pooled-knowledge plan 
smaller companies, we will mention a few oi 
other meager, know-how contributions to the 





pool, Fortunately, or otherwise, our synthetic rubber experience 
lated back to the early Thirties. We sent our chemists to Germany 

ly the processing of Buna N. We developed a numbe: 
# products using Buna N because we felt that synthetic rubbers 





of various kinds were certain to be important, at least for our 
company. 

We were early users of neoprene; in fact we received the first 
five pounds produced. We. were also interested in all other types 
4 synthetic rubber because we had several product problems to 
solve and knew that synthetic rubbers were the only answers 
Consequently we became very large importers of Buna N in the 
Thirties. Then when the war clouds began to gather in Europe. 
we wondered how we were going to be affected if our supply 
f Buna N was cut off. 

We learned that the Ameri 


rights to Buna N were held by 
ne of the oil companies. It happened that this company was 
then working on a pilot plant, but was wondering if the demand 
was sufficient for a production unit. We believe we helped t 





convince the oil company because we offered to place orders fron 
ur firm in substantial quantities, at its price, if it would accelerat 
its development work. We offered our cooperation in evaluating 
and assisted in every way we could to put Buna N on a productio: 
basis. 

We worked with this oil company for a long time, and Buna N 
was rolling off the production line just as our supply from Europ 
ran out. Fortunately our Buna N was even better than the 
German variety. 


(Continued on page 737) 











Studies of Hevea, Castilloa, 
and Cryptostegia Latices—II' 


N A previous publication® on the “Surface Composition of 

Latex Particles Electrophoretically Determined,” the con- 

clusion was reached that evidence of a protein character of 
the surfaces of Cryptostegia, Hevea, and Castilloa latex particles 
lies in the isoelectric points of all three species when their latices 
are dispersed in any one of five buffer types, in unbuffered acid 
and alkali, and in the natural serum. These isoelectric points 
are all typical protein coagulation regions. But, though isoelectric 
points indicate protein coverings on the latex particles, the feeble 
charge on Cryptostegia particles compared with the greater charge 
on Hevea particles suggests an essentially protein constitution 
ot the /Tevea particle surface, and a primarily non-protein com- 
position of the Cryptostegia particle surface. Furthermore the 
failure of the migration curve of the Cryptosteyia serum proteins 
to reveal an isoelectric point, and the general dissimilarity between 
the protein curve and that of the latex particles, lend further 
support to the assumption of an essentially non-protein character 
of the Cryptostegia particle surface. It was, therefore, suggested 
that the non-ionizable and probably non-protein substance which 
forms a major portion of the adsorbed surface layer of Cryptostegta 
latex particles is the hydrocarbon which constitutes the core and 
the bulk of the latex particle: in short, there is molecular con- 
tinuity between the inner hydrocarbon and the outer layer of the 
latex globules. 

One striking result was the finding of three isoelectric points 
in Cryptostegia latex when it is dispersed in a sodium acetate 
acetic acid buffer, to which alkali is added to obtain pH values 
above 6.7. This shift in isoelectric point is indicated in the following 
three series of readings. The recordings are of pH, rate, and sign 
of charge. The isoelectric point is indicated by an arrow. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA 


pH 1B 46 GY 6S S$:4 50 47 43 44 33 36 32 
rate i380 — Oa— go 22 to 1 — 19 — 42 ee 
+ 
ot 2h. 10.3°92 B84 7:3 68: 6.76665 35.8 5.5: 5:0 3:6 
rate 57— 43— 17— 14— 17+ 8—1 114+ 94 17— 19+ 25+ 344 574 
? 

Dia J1.3 95 9:5 9.3 O04 $293.5 88 5.7 55 48 45. 4.3 42 38 32 
rate 57— 57— 19— 11— 9—1 9+ 174+ 19+ 25+ 344+ 25+ 13+ 28+ 344+ 434 574 


nN 


The foregoing table reveals a decided shift in the isoelectric 
point, from pH 3.9 to pH 6.75 and to pH 9, in one and the same 
buffer. To biochemists accustomed to name a characteristic iso 
electric point for proteins and protein coated particles, this 
inconsistency would be disturbing, but the rubber chemist is aware 
of several other facts which nicely explain, if not in full at least 
in great part, what is happening. I can best show that this point 
is true by citing the work in which three of us were engaged at 
the same time in the Haitian laboratory. The results of each 
experimenter, obtained by quite different methods, upheld the 
results of the other two. 


Studies of Coagulating Agents and Serum Substances 

While I was reading migration rates of Cryptostegia latex 
particles, T. F. Ford and L. Jeanty! were engaged in making a 
study of coagulating agents and in isolating proteins and acetone 
solutes from latex serum. Dr. Ford’s work may be summarized, 
with his kind permission, as follows: Maximum instability of 
Cryptostegia latex was found to be at pH 3.6 and 3.7, whether 
coagulation was spontaneous (in two to three days), by sea salt, 
Nacconal, or cetyl pyridinium bromide. Within the pH range 
0.5-3.1 no coagulation of Cryptostegia latex occurs by any method 


'This work was done in Haiti under the auspices of the Société Haitiano- 
Américaine de Développement Agricole. The author wishes to express his 
gratitude to T. F. Ford, John Curtis, George van den Berghe, and Lucien 
Jeanty in Haiti, and George Clough in Philadelphia, for their helpful 
suggestions and courteous cooperation. 

University of Pennsylvania, botanical laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inpra RuBBeR Wor cp, Aug., 1945, p. 587. 


Surface of Latex Particles and 
Mechanism of Coagulation... 


William Seifriz 


tried. Within the range of pH 3.1-9.4 the latex coagulates on the 
addition of any one of the substances mentioned, if in proper 
concentration. Above pH 9.4, presumably to pH 14, there is again 
no coagulation. There are thus two bands, a narrow one between 
pH 3.6 and 3.7 and a broad one between pH 6.7 and 9.4, where 
coagulation is at a maximum, stability at a minimum. The second 
band at pH 6.7-9.4 has two boundaries; the one at 9.4 is very 
sharp, the one at 6.7 is more gradual. 

Mr. Jeanty, in isolating serum proteins, found two precipitation 
maxima for Cryptostegia serum, one near pH 6.8 and one near 
pH 9.5. These, also, are not points, but narrow bands. 


Discussion of Results 

There are thus three significant pH values in the experimental 
findings of Dr. Ford, Mr. Jeanty, and myself. These values 
coincide very closely in each of the three distinct types of experi 
ments. The bearing of the expriments of Dr. Ford and Mr. Jeanty 
on the present problem lies in the partial explanation they give 
of the shift of the isoelectric point, as determined by electro 
phoretic migration when the latex is in an acetate buffer. The 
three critical values of precipitation maxima found by Dr. Ford 
and Mr. Jeanty are pH 3.6-3.7, 6.7-6.8, and 9.4-9.5. The thre 
isoelectric points obtained by electrophoretic migration of different 
samples of latex in an acetate buffer are pH 3.9, 6.75, and 9.0 
It is thus obvious that the three isoelectric points found by electro 
phoresis represent zones of protein instability which can be deter 
mined by precipitation with salts, acids, and alkali. 

The foregoing data lay emphasis on a protein composition of the 
stabilization membrane, but other facts point equally strongly to 
a non-protein composition of the particle surface. These facts, 
discussed in greater detail in the previous article cited, are the 
feeble charge on Cryptostegia particles, indicating the presence of 
a non-ionizable substance probably of fat or hydrocarbon the lack 
ot resemblance between the mobility curves oi the latex particles 
of Cryptostegia and the mobility curves of the isolated serum 
proteins and the serum acetone solutes, and the dissimilarity in the 
coagulation behavior of Hevea and Cryptosteyia latex suggesting 
that the surfaces of the two species of latex particles are quite 
dissimilar. Further support of the last of the above-mentioned 
facts, that there is a non-protein constituent in the adsorbed 
surface layer of latex particles, is to be had from a comparison 
of the coagulants of Hevea, Castilloa, and Cryptostegia latices. 
If these are listed, it is seen that the three latices and proteins 
have some coagulants in common, but also some coagulants not in 
common. Thus although Hevea and many proteins are coagulated 
under certain conditions by NaOH and heat, neither alkali nor 
boiling will coagulate Castilloa latex. Alcohol, acetone, and alum 
coagulate Hevea and Castilloa latices, but not Cryptostegia, and 
mechanical agitation has but a minor effect on Hevea latex; 
whereas its effect on Cryptostegia latex is immediate, causing 
complete coagulation very rapidly. In short, differences in electro- 
phoretic behavior are reflected in differences in coagulation beha- 
vior. Proteins appear to determine isoelectric points, magnitude of 
charge, and shape of mobility curves; but where the charge is 
feeble, and the shapes of mobility curves of latex particles and 
serum proteins show little resemblance, then the only possible 
deduction is that the surface is not all protein. The question then 
arises, what is the non-protein constituent of the stabilization 
membrane? In answering this question I should like to avoid any 
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misunderstanding of what is meant by “stabilization membrane.” 
The expression has met with adverse comment due, in my opinion, 


to the undue emphasis laid today on mono-molecular layers. 


Stabilization Membranes 


No one with a knowledge 
on emulsions would raise the slightest objection to the use of the 


of the historical background of research 


expression, “stabilization membrane,” even though he might insist 
that in certain cases no membrane, as such, is involved. The old 
Quincke-Helmholtz hypothesis of a double layer of ions as the seat 
of the charge on metal colloidal particles has been supplanted by 
the suggestion of Gouy that there is an inner and firmly adsorbed 
layer surrounded by an outer diffuse cloud of ions. Pauli proved 
that in the case of colloidally dispersed metals the ions are salts of 
the metal. No membrane, as such, is involved here. 

But the situation in emulsions is quite another one. Here, a 
third substance is present; it stabilizes the emulsion by adsorption 
to the surface of the globules in suspension. The character of this 
adsorbed layer may assume any one of a variety of forms. It was a 
fault of the older colloidal chemists that stability was explained 
by but one of several possibilities, a fault that is again prevalent 
with the modern over-emphasis on mono-layers. No one questions 
the reality of mono-molecular layers, but what can be questioned 
is the insistence that protective layers are always but one molecule 
thick. Charges, mono-layers, and multi-layers can each be effective 
in stabilization. 

Membranes which are morphological entities are well known 
in biology and in the industrial world. Living cells are surrounded 
by membranes. Medicinal emulsions are made by spraying oil into 
a hot dispersion of agar. The agar is adsorbed to the surface of 
the emulsion globules where, on cooling, it sets, forming a thin, 
but tough stabilization membrane. 

In 1879, W. M. Ord epitomized the whole concept of emulsion 
stability when he said, “If oil and albumin are shaken together, 
an emulsion is formed which is permanent, because every globule 
of oil is instantly invested by a pellicle.” 

Acherson states: “I made the important discovery that coagu- 
lation in the form of a membrane occurs inevitably and instan- 
taneously when albumin comes into contact with a liquid fat, 
and that consequently an oil drop cannot be surrounded even for 
# moment by an albuminous liquid without a vesicular membrane 
or a cell forming round it.” 

These older references are supported in full by recent studies. 
Enveloping films on emulsion globules have been visualized by 
Clowes, by Clark and Mann, and by Holmes and Cameron. 
Seifriz+ has isolated and photographed membranes from the surface 
of oil globules of petroleum stabilized with soap. 

Abramson, Moyer, and Gorin® say, “The concentration of latex 
particles may reach Such concentrated suspensions are 
known to be stable only if a sufficient amount of an emulsifying 
agent is present to form films over the particle surface.” 

Bancroft’s theory of stabilization and emulsion type is based on 
« multi-molecular membrane. Kemp® says that the “skin” on 
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latex particles “appears to be highly elastic.” 

From this brief review it is obvious that the surface of stabilized 
emulsion particles may be anything from an adsorbed mono-layer 
of ions to a plastic film or membrane; the latter situation iS the 
more likely in a complex colloidal dispersion of organic matter. 

The protective layer on a latex globule probably closely ap- 
proaches the physical characteristics of a true anatomical mem- 
brane. The chemical composition and physical properties of this 
membrane are our present problem. 


Natural and Synthetic Latices 

Both natural and synthetic rubber have a hydrocarbon base. 
The elastic qualities of rubber must, therefore, reside, in part, 
i hydrocarbon. If, however, latex particles are completely 
covered by an adsorbed layer of serum ingredients, the inner 
hydrocarbon could not come into play on agglutination or clumping 
of the latex particles, unless on contact there is a breakdown of the 
membrane. That destruction of the membrane occurs on coagu- 
latex is apparently an accepted fact in industry. 
cannot say. The only con- 


in the 


lation of the 
On what evidence this belief rests I 
clusive evidence would seem to be microscopic examination. I 
should, therefore, like to consider what might be called incipient 


coagulation or the first stages of agglutination of the latex par- 
ticles, as actually observed through the microscope. 
A cursory glance at a tank of freshly coagulated latex reveals a 
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stringy appearance of the coagulum. If the process of coagulation 
is watched through the microscope, the formation of the pre- 
cursors of the strings can be observed. At or near an isoelectric 
point: namely, at pH 3.9, 6.8, or 9.0 of Cryptostegia latex in 
acetate buffer, the particles come into contact and adhere, and 
in such a way that usually the linear form established when two 
particles make contact is maintained. Once the linear form is 
well established, growth through accretion may bring the length 
of the chain up to 200 uw. These elongated aggregates build up the 
entire coagulum. Direct observation of incipient coagulation reveals 
no evidence of a collapse of the surface membrane. The particles 
remain intact; their original form is maintained. 

There is no apparent reason why the incipient coagulation of 
latex, as seen through the microscope, should not represent what 
takes place in the larger and more concentrated mass. The string) 
appearance of the tank coagulum supports this view. What happens 
in mixing, grinding, and vulcanization is beyond the province oi 


this paper. 

If, now, we keep to the coagulation of latex as seen through the 
microscope, we may attempt to answer the question, in what does 
the elasticity reside, in the supposedly pure protein covering of 
the particles, in a heterogeneous composition of the stabilizing 
membrane, or in the hydrocarbon which constitutes the core of the 
globule? Obviously the last cannot be true if the particles remain 
intact and if they are completely enclosed in a coating of protein; 
the core of hydrocarbon cannot then contribute to the elastic 
qualities of crude rubber. That the elasticity is due to an adsorbed 
layer of pure protein would seem unlikely, for rubber is basically 
a hydrocarbon. Protein material may increase elastic qualities, 
though this premise did not »rove to be true in the early studies 
on emulsion polymerization. Mark? tells of experiments in which 
proteins were added to synthetic rubber emulsions in an attempt 
to impart to them the supposed advantages which native proteins 
presumably give to natural rubber, but a large number of extensive 
experiments revealed no definite improvement. As natural and 
synthetic latices differ in so many respects, it would be sur- 
prising if they reacted identically to the presence of proteinic 
materials. Nevertheless proteins did not improve the elastic quali- 
ties. That protein is present in the surface of latex globules is 
indicated by electrophoretic migration and isoelectric points, but 
the feeble charge on Cryptostegia particles suggests a membrane 
poor in proteins. The evidence, therefore, very strongly supports 
2 composite membrane. 

The usual diagrammatic drawings of latex globules depict a 
membrane of lamellated structure. Kemp® shows such a picture; 
the inner “sol rubber hydrocarbon” is completely surrounded by 
concentric layers; the first is of “gel rubber hydrocarbon”, the 
next of “adsorbed protein’, and the last, outer coat is a “transitory 
laver of soap or lipide.” The picture of the latex globule surface 
which I wish to present is a quite different one; it is one which 
meets the requirements of an elastic coagulum of crude rubber, yet 
permits the latex particles to remain intact, as they are seen to do 
when incipient coagulation is optically observed through the micro- 
scope, and also permits the hydrocarbon of the core to take part 
as it most certainly does in crude rubber. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the inner substance 
of latex globules, the hydrocarbon, enters into the composition 
of the surface layer, and probably to a considerable extent. If 
molecular continuity between the core and the surface of the latex 
particle is recognized, a number of troublesome questions dis- 
appear. The feeble zeta potential on Cryptostegia particles, com- 
pared with the much greater potential on //evea, is explained 
in terms of a surface poor in protein and rich in hydrocarbon. 
The incongruous situation of regarding elasticity in crude rubber 
as due to protein and in milled rubber as due in part to hydro- 
carbon would be eliminated. There would also be no need to 
assume that the latex particles coalesce owing to collapse of 
the surface membrane, when actually the surface layer is not 
destroyed and need not be to bring the hydrocarbon into play on 
coagulation. Molecular continuity between the inner core and 
the outer layer of the latex globule will meet requirements. 
4J, Phys. Chem., 29. 738 (1925). 
*“Electrophoresis of Proteins’, 

(1942). 

"Ind. Eng. Chem., 30, 154 (1938). 
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Extenders for GR-S 


L. E. Ludwig,’ D. V. Sarbach,' 
B.S. Garvey, Jr.,' and A. E. Juve’ 


HE prime interest of this work was to investigate a 

representative cross-section (110) of a wide variety of 

materials which might serve as useful extenders for GR-S 
and to present a clear picture of their physical properties and 
behavior so as to facilitate practical application by the com- 
pounder. Work was begun in November, 1942. A report cover- 
ing the major portion of this project was distributed during 
October, 1943, to interested parties through the Office of the 
Rubber Director. A number of valuable materials were found 
which met the requirements of a satisfactory extender as formu- 
lated herein. It is the authors’ purpose to present a broad gen- 
eral view of the entire field rather than to make specific recom- 
mendations since service requirements of the finished article in 
which an extender is employed must dictate the choice of material 
best fitted for each individual case. Eight rather well-defined 
groups of extenders have been established together with the prin- 
cipal physical properties characteristic of each group. Thts classi- 
fication should serve as a useful guide to the compounder when 
working with GR-S, both as an aid toward the design of suc- 
cessful compounds and as a logical basis with which to predict 
the properties of new materials as they become available. 


Extenders are materials which can be used in fairly high 
proportions in rubber compounds to extend the volume of the 
rubber being used without excessive loss in physical properties 
and frequently with an improvement in these properties in 
one respect or another. Although certain materials may be 
used both as softeners or extenders on the one hand and 
as extenders or diluents on the other, a broad distinction between 
these terms may be made. Softeners? are materials added 
to the rubber to s-ften the uncured stock in order to facilitate 
processing. They may also be used to impart specific prop- 
erties to the cured compound. Softeners are usually used in 
lower proportions than extenders. Diluents are materials used 
tc cheapen the compound with a recognized loss in physical 
properties in proportion to the amount used. Materials con- 
sidered as extenders possess plastic or rubber-like properties so 
that they can be used to replace a portion of the rubber. Their 
use usually confers processing advantages, and their effects on 
the properties of the vulcanizate should be less adverse in general 
than those of diluents and in some respects may be definitely 
advantageous. The overall balance of quality for many appli- 
cations can frequently be improved by their use. 


Test Recipes 

With several exceptions, all materials tested were mixed in a 
series of three batches in which 10, 20, and 30 parts of the GR-S 
were replaced by an equal weight of the extender. Recipes used 
were as follows: 


Control 10% 20% 36% 
Rae Sava ekrors-\ ois eek ordi esas 100.00 90.00 80.00 70,00 
PES sates clown sex wands - 10.00 20.00 30.00 
NN PRMMAEE ogra aparece hapa dce 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
BARRO os a aigiaie ors Ge S65 8's olecoie 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
rrr ter eee Lvs 1.75 pe 4.75 
COMO sis s cc usewedsweesee 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.5{ 

153.25 153.25 153.25 153.25 


The GR-S was a blend containing equal parts of this material 
from three sources. 

A substitution of extender for GR-S, as used in this study, 
implies that the sulphur, accelerator, and pigment loading have 
the same or a similar effect on the extender as they do on the 
GR-S. This, however, may not be the case. If none of the 
curatives are used or absorbed by the extender, the effective 


! With B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
2“Softeners for GR-S’’ by the same authors, InpIA RusBerR Wortp, Oct., 


1944, p. 55-62; Nov., pp. 180-86. 
2See E. T. Lessig, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.}, 9, 582 (1937). 


sulphur and accelerator ratios for the GR-S are increased. If, 
ou the other hand, the extender being tested absorbs more than 
its share of sulphur and accelerator, the effective ratios of these 
materials available for the GR-S are reduced. Likewise the 
effect of the pigmentation on the extender may be greater or less 
than its effect on the GR-S. 

It is obvious that it would be impossible to select a test 
recipe suitable for testing all extenders. The recipes chosen 
were Satisfactory in that good cures were obtained in nearly 
every case so that the effect of the extender could be deduced 
by a careful interpretation of the test results. 

It was considered advisable to deviate slightly from the base 
recipe in a few instances. Several types of natural and synthetic 
rubbers, listed as Class 4 and Class 5 in the index, were tested 
as extenders. To assist in processing these compounds, ten parts 
of Paraflux were added. It is thus necessary, where values for 
physical properties appear in the following discussion, to make 
allowance for the additional effect produced by the ten parts of 
softener. Modulus is approximately 500 p.s.i. lower, and tensile 
strength 200 p.s.i. lower than would be the case if no softener 
were present. Elongation at optimum cure was increased from 
400 to 450%. Durometer hardness is about four points lower, 
and plasticity is increased. For the Neoprene GN compounds a 
Monex cure was used; allowance was made for the accelerator 
present in the neoprene. Additional sulphur was included with 
the unsaturated petroleum derivatives to the extent reeom- 
mended by the manufacturers. Less sulphur was included with 
Thiogen to compensate for the amount already present in this 
material. } 


Mixing Procedure 


All batches were mixed on a 12-inch laboratory mill. Batch 
size was five times the recipe in grams. The following procedure 
was used for the mixing operation: 

1. Use a cool mill. Pass the GR-S through tight rolls until 
it forms a sheet on the front roll. Open mill to form a rolling 
bank, and cut continuously while rubber is breaking down. Add 
zinc oxide; then add accelerator. Cut and blend well. Time, 
five minutes. 

2. Sheet out the smaller amount of rubber-like material by 
passing through tight rolls until it is smooth and soft. Add to 
the GR-S; then cut and blend until smooth. Where the physical 
condition of the extender will not permit sheeting out on the 
mill, it is added directly as soon as the GR-S is broken down. 
Time, five minutes. 

3. If “here is softener in the batch, add it at this point. 
Time, five minutes. 

4. Add black slowly and evenly. Do not cut with free black 
on the rolls. After black is in, cut and blend well. Time, ten 
minutes. 

5. Add sulphur and allow to mill into batch without cutting. 
Cut and blend. Roll and pass six times. Check weight. Time, 
five minutes. 

6. Allow to age for at least six hours. Remill on a cool 
mill for four minutes. Ply up for plasticity, and cut out sheets 


for curing. 


Physical Tests 

A comprehensive series of physical tests was selected to deter- 
mine the effect produced by the various extenders. 

1. TENSILE STRENGTH. Elongation at Break. Modulus at 300% 
Elongation. Values were determined for a series of five cures: 
namely, 15, 30, 45, 75, and 150 minutes at 280° F. 

2. DuroMETER HarpNness. » Determined with the Shore A 
durometer on stocks cured for 30 and 45 minutes at 280° F. 

3. ScHoPPER REBOUND. Determined on stocks cured for 30 


i) 


and 45 minutes at 280° F. 

4. PLasticiry. Determined on the uncured batch stock with 
the Goodrich plastometer. Readings were taken at 35, 85, and 
100° C. using a five-pound weight. 

5. CRESCENT TEAR. Determined at room temperature and 212° 
F. on stocks cured for 30 and 45 minutes at 280° F. 

6. Hysteresis. Determined on the Goodrich flexometer. Rapid 
cyclic compression, 1714% stroke, 55-pcund weight. Run on 
two samples cured for 40 and 55 minutes at 280° F., which cor- 
respond to 30- and 45-minute cures plus corrections for curing 
the hysteresis pellet. Delta T is expressed in degrees Fahrenheit 
and indicates temperature rise over 212° F. 
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7. FLEX Lirk. Determined on a vertical DeMattia machine 

in a constant temperature room at 82° F. and 45% relative 
humidity. The machine operates at a speed of 300 oscillations 
per minute with a 2'4-inch stroke. The test piece is a molded 
strip one inch wide by 14-inch thick by 5% inches long with a 
3/64-inch semi-circular transverse groove across the middle. 
The center of this groove is pierced with a needle before flexing 
is started. Comparison is made with a set of standard specimens 
grade O (no cracking) to 10 (complete failure). Values 
recorded in the data sheets indicate the number of flexures 
required to produce a reading of 8. 
8. ProcEssING AND Tack. <A portion of the batch is milled, 
and its behavior during this operation is observed. Satisfactory 
milling is indicated by the presence of a rolling bank and a smooth 
band of stock on the mill roll. 

All compounds were submitted to a laboratory tubing test + 
which afforded an accurate indication of processing behavior. 
A No. '2 Royle tubing machine heated to about 180° F. is em- 
ployed. The stock is warmed up on a mill at about 180° F. and 
extruded at about 220° F. A special die, roughly wedge shaped, 
was designed for this test. As the stock is extruded, it is pulled 
straight out trom the die so that the narrow edge is under 
tension. A small piece is cut from the best part of the strip and 
graded as follows: 

(1) The contour should be the shape of the die and not too 
swollen or porous 

(2) The edge should be smooth and continuous rather than 
rough, ragged, or broken. 

(3) The flat surfaces should be smooth and shiny, rather than 

vy. dull, or humpy 

(4) The corners should be sharp and smooth rather than rounded 
or rough. 

\ numerical rating is assigned to each of the above properties. 
It may vary from 4 for the best to 1 for the worst. The tubing 
index is the sum of the four figures and is followed in paren- 








theses by the figures themselves in_ the order given. The best 
tubing stocks have an index of 16 and the worst an index of 4. 
It is thought that an index of 12 (-3--) is necessary for rea- 


factory processing. Rating for the narrow edg¢ 
: . 


sonably 
should always be at least 3 


; 
\ portion of each batcl 


out. Tack determinations were made immediately after milling 


1 was milled for five minutes and sheeted 


subsequent intervals of five minutes, one hour, and 24 





and 

hours. Sections of the sheeted stock were pressed together ; the 
degree of tack was observed as the pieces were slowly pulled 
apart. It is realized that this method is subject to personal 
error; however, since no generally accepted method exists for 
accurate tack determination, it was considered most satisfactory. 
[fo minimize variation all observations were made by the same 
operator 


- evaluation of the extenders was through 





The principal basis 
comparison with a reference standard. To establish an accurate 
standard, control batches with no extender present were run at 
frequent intervals. The following table lists average values for 
the physical properties of this reference standard as determined 


by the above described test procedure: 


AVERAGE PuiysicaL PRopERTIES OF REFERENCE STANDARD 


Cure at 280° | 





Minutes 300°, Modulus Tensile 
15 Break only 
3() 1300 2500 
45 160( 2400 
7c 1800 225 354 
50 2000 2100 315 
( Ire 45 & ire 
Hardness 63 65 
Reboun< 9 4) 
Tear at R.T 28 27 
Tear at 21 I 18 18 
Aw es “, PS 
hiysteresis (40’ cure) nicl 52 18 
(Ss ©mre? ..+ aie aya 47 ] 
Plasticity 35° ( : rf) 
R5° ¢ : : s 16.5 
Flex life .. ; ; om oe 35,000 
oer Rares < Very poor 
Fubing index 12(3-3-3-3) 


Classification of the Extenders 
The need of a systematic classification which would present the 


4A full description of this test appears in Ind. Eng. Chem., 34, 1311 (1942). 
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significant properties of the extenders in a logical manner became 
apparent in view of the large number of materials with widely 
divergent properties which were examined. A consideration of 
the test results indicated the recurrence of rather well-defined 
characteristics which would form a systematic basis for separa- 
tion of the extenders into groups. Accurate generalizations were 
drawn which not only described the properties of each group, but 
also served to predict the behavior of a proposed extender when 
its composition is known. With chemical composition as the 
principal criterion the materials tested in this study were sep 
arated into eight groups. Representative properties for each 
group are presented below, together with a few typical members 
which show the general makeup of the group as 2 whole. 


Class 1—Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 

Examples: Factice and other vulcanized vegetable oils 

Moderate additions of these materials cause minor variation in 
tensile strength with an increase in modulus and decrease in 
elongation. With the recipe employed in this study, a smal! 
increase in hardness and a decrease in rebound were observed; 
however, factices can be used to advantage in other compounds 
where lower hardness is desired without decreasing pigment load- 
ing or increasing softener content. Plasticity is definitely de- 
creased. There is little effect on tear resistance either at room 
temperature or 212° F. Effect on hysteresis is small; while 
flex life is shortened. Some improvement in tubing was observed. 
In compounds pigmented with SRF blacks or mineral pigments 
the smoothing effect of factice is more pronounced. Factices do 
not impart tack. They exhibit a tendency to accelerate cure 
depending on composition and sulphur content. 


Class 2—Mineral Rubbers and Pitches 

Examples: Mineral rubber and Gilsonite. Coal-tar and hara- 
wood pitch 

These materials produce a minimum effect on tensile strength, 
elongation, and modulus. They cause a marked increase in hard- 
ness of the cured stock with a decrease in rebound. Plasticity is 
increased, particularly at higher temperatures. A valuable in- 
crease in tear resistance is obtained both at room temperature 
and 212° KF. Hysteresis is higher, and flex life is prolonged, 
particularly with Gilsonite where definite lamination occurs at 
higher concentrations. These materials act to decrease nerve and 
produce smooth flat stocks with little tendency to swell when 
tubed. They are quite useful for this purpose provided the high 
durometer vulcanizatés can be tolerated. There were no increase 
in tack and no appreciable effect on cure. 


Class 3—Processed Vegetable Oils (Other Than Factice) 

Examples: Linseed and soybean oils, gel and solid types. 
Kempol, Extendex-C 

The general trend in this group is toward decreased tensile 
strength and modulus with a marked increase in elongation. 
Cured stocks are moderately softer, and rebound is lowered. 
Plasticity shows little change and in several cases is lower. 
There is some improvement in tear resistance at room tem- 
perature, with little change at 212° F. Most members of this 
class are highly polymerized oils which differ from the vulcanized 
oils of Class 1. Class 3 oils retain a considerable degree of 
unsaturation and thus tend to retard cure. As a result, there is 
usually a marked rise in hysteresis with a proportionate increase 
in flex life. These materials assist in processing operations. 
They smooth out the stock during extrusion and yield improved 
tubing. A few of these oils impart a small degree of tack. When 
optimum cure is obtained through addition of enough sulphur 
to satisfy the unsaturation, hysteresis is not so high. A useful 
increase in flex life is still observed in several instances. 


Class 4—Natural Rubbers 

Examples: Smoked shect, guayule, Chilte 

When used in combination with GR-S, natural rubbers tend 
to increase tensile strength and elongation and decrease modulus. 
They yield a small decrease in cured hardness and a definite 
increase in rebound. Considerable increase in plasticity is ob- 
served. Tear resistance is improved both at room temperature 
and 212° F. Hysteresis heat rise is minimized; while flex life is 
lengthened appreciably. General processing behavior, including 
tubing and calendering properties, is improved. Tack is in- 
creased in proportion to the amount of natural rubber present- 
There is no effect on cure. 
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Class 5—Synthetic Rubbers 

Hycar OR. As applied in this study, the general tendency of 
these materials is to increase tensile strength and elongation and 
to decrease modulus. Durometer hardness of the cured stocks 
shows little change; while rebound is lower. Some increase 
in plasticity occurs. A definite increase in tear resistance is 
»btained, especially at room temperature. Flex life is considerably 
prolonged with a moderate rise in hysteresis. Milling properties 
are improved. Tubing index is unchanged. Tack is no better 
than with GR-S itself. Rate of cure remains the same. 

VIsTANEX, Butyt B. These polymers decrease tensile strength 
and elongation and increase modulus. Cured hardness is un- 
changed; rebound is lower. Plasticity is decreased. Tear re- 
sistance is lowered. A marked increase in flex life is obtained 
with no rise in hysteresis. These materials offer no assistance 
in processing and give poor tubing. A fair degree of tack is 
imparted. 

“THIOKOL” Type F. This product decreases tensile strength 
and modulus and increases elongation. Values for cured hardness 
and rebound are lowered. Stocks have less resistance to tear. A 
marked increase in hysteresis is produced. Flex life shows only 
a small increase. No improvement in processability including 
tubing, is obtained. Tack remains unchanged. There is no effect 
on cure in the formulation used in this study. 

NEOPRENE GN. No appreciable change in tensile strength or 
elongation is produced, but modulus is lower. Durometer hard- 
ness and rebound show minor variation. Plasticity is decreased. 
Tear resistance is somewhat less. Flex life and hysteresis re- 
main unchanged. This material offers no aid in processing or 
tubing. Tack is slightly improved. Cure is not affected if allow- 
ance is made for accelerator already present in the neoprene. 


Class 6—Petroleum Derivatives 
Examples: Naftolen, Oroplast, Dutrex 


These products are principally unsaturated hydrocarbons ot 


etroleum origin. Owing to their unsaturated nature, cure is 
etarded unless the additional sulphur (3% ) recommended by the 
manuiacturer is added. These petroleum derivatives can be 
employed in rather large proportions and still maintain good 
tensile strength with lower modulus and high elongation. Cure 
stocks are effectively softened. Rebound is somewhat lower. A 


1 
1 
r 





increase in plasticity is produced. The batch stock is 





and considerable assistance in processing is obtained. 
Flat stocks which tube well are the general rule. Tear resistance 
is somewhat better, particularly at room temperature. There is 
no increase in hysteresis at optimum cure. A minor lengthening 
ot flex lite resulted. A very useful degree of tack can be secured 








ugh proper application. of these materials. 


Class 7—Resinous Materials 

svaiiples: Dyal 89, Paraplex X-100 

When employed in moderate percentages, resinous materials 
generally yield higher tensile strength, lower modulus, and in- 
creased elongation. Durometer hardness is higher; while rebound 
is lower. Resistance to tear is maintained well and is improved 
in several instances. A small increase in flex life is associated 
with a moderate rise in hysteresis. Resins often impart tack, but 





ley sometimes cause trouble by sticking to the rolls during 
milling. Plasticity is increased at higher temperatures with some 


assistance to processing. Tubing properties are largely un- 
changed, but useful improvement results in those cases where 
nerve is lessened through stiffening of the stock. 

Since the present group of resins varies widely in composition 
and properties, the foregoing remarks do not furnish a com- 


tely accurate picture in every case. For this reason brief 
rence is made to characteristic properties of the individual 





resins. 

Dyal 89 yields stiff vulcanizates which tube quite well and 
possess improved tear resisfance. 

Oronite petroleum resins improve tack and tear resistance and 
an be employed in fairly large volume as extenders without 


detracting seriously from general physical properties. 

Paraplex X-100 shows some tendency to improved tubing, tear 
resistance, and flex life. 

Piccolastic B-75 preserves good stress-strain properties with 
igh rebound. The balance between hysteresis and flex life is 
favorable. 

Polyxor resins cause small variation in stress-strain properties. 
Cured stocks are rather stiff, and tubing is improved. 
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Polymer C-40 has been employed with moderate success as a 
tackifier. 

Resinex improves tubing and tear resistance both at room 
temperature and 212° F. Stress-strain properties are good. 
Increase in plasticity is small, but overall processing behavior is 
satisfactory. 

Resin No. 510 behaves more as a plasticizer than an extender. 
Stocks are too soft to process at 20-part replacement. A fairly 
useful increase in tack is obtained. 

“Thiokol” Resin No. 16 gives better tubing and tear resistance. 


Class 8—Miscellaneous Materials 

Examples: Polymer A, Witcogum 

A number of materials mostly of unknown composition are 
included with this group. Their effect on GR-S varied widely, 
making it impossible to establish a set of properties descriptive 
of the entire group. It is thus necessary to call individual 
attention to those materials which can be employed with some 
success as extenders for GR-S. 

Advagum 1398 gives high tensile strength and elongation. 
Tubing properties are good, and plasticity is increased. 

Cyclinator 404 improves tubing and gives better tear resistance 
at room temperature. 

Insulac shows good stress-strain properties. High plasticity 
indicates usetul softening action. General processing behavior 
including tubing is satisfactory. Tear resistance is increased at 
room temperature. 

Pentacizer 344 appears to be a resinous material which gives 
good tensile strength, low modulus, and increased elongation. 
It is an effective softener. It imparts a useful degree of tack. 

Polymel shows good tensile strength, but modulus is rather 
yroved. 


cured 


high. Both tubing properties and tear resistance are in 
Polymer A and Polymer Y help d | 
stocks are rather stiff. 


i] 
luring extrusion, but 


Many types of reclaim are used extensively as extenders for 


GR-S. 





Witcogum offers assistance in proce and tubing. It can be 
milled and pigmented by itself er resembling rubber. 
A small improvement in tear resistance 1s observed 

Polyvinyl Butyl Ethers RE-412-A and B show good reb« 








Other physical properties are less desirabl 


Valuable Properties Imparted by Extenders 


nder imparts the vul- 





Since the properties which an exte 












pt 
canizate constitute s use, con- 
sideration was given e great- 
est improvement in | s Se 
which gave less desirable properties « e control 
stock. The individual extenders ere chosen 
solely as examples which would best illustrate the most generally 
applicable type for each purpose. In the selection ese ma- 
terials there is no intent et! express or i ed exclud 
other similar products which in some instances would serve 


yurpose equally well. 


Tensile Strength 





Che following materials were found to yield a definitel 
increase in tensile strength. The reference standard ind 
that the control stock yields a maximum tensile strength of 


2500 p.s.i. Extenders which produced the greatest increase in 
tensile strength are listed herewith. The number of parts re- 


quired to effect this increase are shown 





Hycar OR-15 
Dutrex No 


As a general trend, increasing amounts of most extenders pro- 
: , 4 S 
duced a decrease in tensile strength \ few materials 








lecidedly adverse effect on tensile strength as indicated below. 
Values given are for 45-minute cure at 30-part addition 
Mate Tensile P.S.1 
{ 25 
Ss 4) Ss XLX-42 45 
Linseed Oil Gel NLX-41 a 
Linseed Oil Gel XLX-4 ) 
N« 40 © 625 
Bac ; 135 
Vistanex os 
Elongation 


Extenders which produced a substantial increase in elongation 
are listed below. Values given are tor 45-minute cure at 30-part 
addition. Increass 1 proportion to the amount added. 
Values given for natural rubbers and polymerized oils represent 
in each class and furnish 
materials. 


ly in 


s 


the average materials 


the behavior of these 


tor the several 


representative cross-section of 








Material Elongation, % 
Co ] 401 
Ke iy 
Per “SO 
Ca S Pall 
Ce 740 
Adva 70 
Polym we 
Na 625 
Ne 620 
y 62 
621 
581 
“4 
Scveral extenders. as listed below, pr duced a marked decreas 
n clongation 
Mat | gat 
Contr 4 
Witcogum S-2 315 
Extendex-( 300 
Factices 265 
Viste 55 
Buty 41) 
RE-412-A 240 
Baca: 17( 
Modulus 
The modulus at 300% elongation was lowered by a number oi 


extenders. For certain purposes this lowering is a desirable 
feature especially when low modulus is accompanied by increased 
elongation, good tensile strength, and low hysteresis. In some 
cases low modulus was merely the result of undercure which has 
little significance since low modulus at full cure is the deter- 
mining factor. The materials which most nearly meet the re- 
quirements noted above are presented herewith. All data are for 
compounds containing 20 parts of extender. Cures are for 45 
minutes, which are close to the optimum in every case. Hysteresis 
denotes temperature rise above 212° F. 


Modulus Tensile Elongation Hysteresis 
Material 3 fe % Ai ®. 
Control a .160 2400 7 
“Thiokol” Resin No. 16 95¢ 1800 57 
Soya polyester 150 67 
Naftolen R-100 30 40 
Soya Gel I-AJ ...... 68 
Solid Soya XLX-4209 91 
Solid Soya XLX-421/ 73 





Oroplast-M ... 72 








Smoked sheet 906 f 
Guayule, crude Ri 83 
Hycar OR-15 - - 66 
Hycar OR-25 7 e 
Pentacizer 344 625 88 
Cottonseed pitct or 72 
Coal-tar pitch 88 92 
Dutrex No. ¢ 10¢ 2006 52 


The natural rubbers fulfill closely the requirements set forth 
above. Hycar OR-15 and Hycar OR-25 were the best of the 
synthetic rubbers tested. Many of the processed vegetable oils 
give low modulus and high elongation, but the hysteresis is 
usually rather high. Naftolen and Dutrex gave good results with 
Pentacizer 344 and cottonseed and coal-tar pitch 
this respect. 


low hysteresis. 


are also of some interest in 


Hardness 

More than half of the materials tested produced an increase in 
The control GR-S stock gave durometer readings of 
The increase was 


hardness. 
63 and 65 for the 30- and 45-minute cures. 
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proportional to the amount of extending material added and was 


greatest in the following cases: 


Hardness 





Material 0 Min. 45 Mir 
Control .. 63 65 
Thermoprene .. : : 88 88 
Hardwood pitch . R0 g 
Insulac . 85 8 
Dyal 89 RI x 
Pysonite g} an 
Polymel 7 7 
Gilsonite 77 
SO 





Coal-tar pitch 


Advagum 1098 7t 
Extendex-C ae ! 72 
Linseed Gel XILX-4132 , 70 
Bacar eae ee ; ; 69 
Polymer-A .. : o8 
Polymer-Y 74 





Very few materials lowered the hardness to any appreciabk 
A variation of five was considered significant, and thos« 
more appear i 


extent. 
materials which lowered the 
the following table: 


hardness five or 





Material 30 Min 45 Min 
Control 63 65 
Soya polyeste: 58 35 
Aliphatic Polymer 2111 5¢ 60 
Oroplast-M ‘ite 53 34 
Naftolen R-100 56 37 
Dutrex No ) 55 cn 


Cardolite 


Rebound 

The general tendency of most extending materials was to pro- 
duce a marked decrease in rebound. Schopper rebound of the 
GR-S control stock was 40 and, while not high, is typical for this 
material. Extenders which produced a marked decrease in re- 
bound are listed below. Values given are for 30-part additions and 
represent an average of the 30- and 45-minute cures. 


Material Rebound 


MN SGU Got cs Osa aieee ean Ka aeuees eames 40 
Tysonite ..... 19 
Advagum 1098 : 14 
Kempol No. 11 ; , : + 20 
Mineral rubber : : 20 
Coal-tar pitch i8 
Hardwood pitch 20 


Thermoprene ; : 1 
Resin-Rubber Extender ee Apart ia Ps 17 
Pentacizer 344 4 15 


Highest rebound at 20-part addition was obtained with the 
iollowing materials: 


Material Rebound 


EE estore oh sue so vow eo Sb a rake UES a ba eee ew eRe 40 
Natural rubbers 39 
Neoprene GN . 38 
RE-412-A ..... 38 
Piccolastic B-75 37 
Extendex-( 35 
ERE re ig OL sera CRAM ELS @ ROE DONE, MR NAG Ate RIS 34 
Plasticity 


Many of the extending materials brought about an appreciable 
increase in plasticity. The control stock had a plasticity of 
16.5 at 85° C. Materials yielding the greatest increase are listed 
below. Data show the plasticity at 85° C. since this value is 
considered to be most significant. Values are for the 30-part 


addition in every case. 
Material Plasticity, 85°C 
oe 16.5 
I EE he ae ek aia pase Caw bSleN Gat 60.1 
INN OI os So oi oo see soe 73.1 
SI 15 ha nudes elate gaid'ae.0-d ookiw a's oe ha WRK Da wae 84.0 
Dutrex No. 6 .... an Aue Pataceeteas 80.0 
Naftolen R-100 . pis tke we , ‘ pee 83.0 
Econoplast ..... Sas 0a Nees 73.0 
Smoked sheet ... ‘ <i ‘ ean 67.5 
“Thiokol” TR-11 Pe re Mee eae ' we 70.0 
Guayule, crude ... ; : F ee 66.0 
Thermoprene ...... ak ho wieev cg WU NK ae WAR SAT 67.0 
Pentacizer 344 : ag Baek eaten Riv cieareeuscas 77.2 
NE. ee ee 70.2 
75.0 


Wilmex 


A few extenders produced a marked decrease in plasticity. 
Such materials are listed below with the plasticity at 85° C. 
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Material Plasticity, 85°C, 
RSPEI SOs 5 Ch ae ie a aint kOe SAE ET , 16.5 
BNE sat cGy array alareiacade i800 eel GS a ale, unm e) SaR oP oa Pda en 6.0 
ROTO MU EAMES SCEAD. Gf ca-sc:acait oc b0 4 dascne seem ee 3.5 
Black tube reclaim ......... Pa piig DE ete iaseral ewe aha ROR Eee 6.7 
Ee re or re re ee era or 7.4 
EE STS Ae eee net eae eee rane Rie Seslet hy Sly ; 8.9 
Witcowam S-20 .....4.... res ee ee te eee eres 9.4 


Tear Resistance 

At room temperature the GR-S control stock had a resistance 
to tear of 28 pounds per 1/10-inch thickness of the test piece. 
A considerable number of the extenders increased the tear 
resistance to an appreciable extent, as indicated in the following 
list. The best tear resistance did not always occur at the same 
point. In some cases the maximum was reached with ten parts 
of extender; while others did not reach this point until 30 
parts had been added. Values recorded represent an average of 
the 30- and 45-minute cures. 


Material Tear at R.T. Parts 
EE. GE i GAMES wee ars ees An 28 

NOIRE 25 oe aks ac eee Ren, RARE ee 48 30 
COMOL e@ain INO; 26. 6c ines ec ees 43 20 
RN MIIN seas le ere Nis oaks vos oes. 6 8) 90m er 43 20 
De DOERR TUE ia caving a kee beens 41 30 
Linseed Oil Solid XLX-4115........ ie 41 20 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4205 ............ 41 10 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4210 ......... ay 38 10 
RGR, Awan ase sagas oa Sek geo he 40 20 
RMR IPI 6.0 Co oy onclick Sida ne Se eee a 39 20 
Se eerie RPE Te ere eee 39 20) 
Smoked sheet .......... CRN A eentes 38 30 
NE iro. Bis ies aia debs) Sree eee 39 10 
| Seer Scoera na cla ales 40 30 
ES Orne renee eo eee en 38 20 
ERAN oe 6 ob ato olee aa ck Sad Oo ees 37 20 
NGRRGIREEG: THIGH on5ie:s.9 Fis ssertin viv es icta'sy os or 36 10 


Very few of the extenders tested produce an increase in tear 
resistance at 212° F. Materials which exhibit this highly desirable 
property are listed herewith. Values given are an average oi the 
30- and 45-minute cures. 


Material Tear at 212° I Parts 
MUNN I slats Rue e ewe ae 0a, 2 ss ata elo 18 

NOMINEE 0555 0.s's cs vials ais ges See 33 20 
RECIPE INUGES scarccicls sds sie vest erhea's 9 OI 31 10 
era eae ree : 26 20 
NTE SR eho Ris interes S28 Grcleisie sues eNiacd 24 10 
ee ee Pa are 24 30 
MGUBVOIE, CTESINIGIED 000. <8 wes oe seca s 23 30 
NUMER oss vias o pcan ees 26s 23 30 
LEE CLS | OER ce eae a ACRE ae 23 10 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4205 ............ 23 10 
A RS ine ae te Serene eae 23 30 
NENT od ee eae ania ataing 3 Guano eee Ee 23 30 
POSRIRR ON Senet te udon tebe ees 23 30 

Flex Life 


A considerable number of the extenders produced an increase 
in flex life. The increase was roughly proportional to the amount 
of extender added. The GR-S control stock at optimum cure 
gave 55,000 flexures on the DeMattia machine. At the ten-part 
addition, very few materials produced more than 100,000 flexures. 
These materials are listed below. State of cure and temperature 
rise, which have an important bearing on flex life, are also given. 


Hysteresis 
Material Flex Life ha B Cure 
RON eles ete 54 a os Re 5% 55,000 47 Normal 
Linseed Gel XLX-4132 ........ 140,000 106 Under 
Sp on Te) oS ie rea 140,000 51 Normal 
Bent Bolivian fine .......-... 110,000 50 Normal 
GiAyMle GtHUe 52.5.6 sess 8 140,000 71 Normal 
year Q0R-15 65.15 os ovens 150,000 62 Normal 
gk. oe 120,000 67 Normal 
Raleaier GAO snc. 82 ees hace 120,000 61 Normal 
CS ee ey ee me 120,000 84 Normal 
Aliphatic Polymer 2111....... 180,000 68 Under 


The following materials lengthened flex life considerably at the 
20-part addition: 


Hysteresis 

Material Flex Life AT kr. Cure 

Cameren. spi ete Aen odes ee 55,000 47 Normal 
OVE AMNVONEET? (Sais soe cs esse 400,000 67 Normal 
AMEN corey. 5 ones Shes S201 o's 1,065,000 51 Normal 
ft ae ee eee 260,000 51 Normal 
Linseed Oil Solid XLX-4115.. 2,000,000 101 Normal 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4205. 2,000,000 100 Normal 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4209. 370,000 91 Normal 
Soybean Oil Solid XLX-4210. 270,000 73 Normal 
Linseed Oil Gel XLX-4132. 870,000 147 Under 

Linseed Oil Gel XLX-4136.. 1,700,000 88 Normal 
RINGMON MHECE 5.65 6.50 0s 00 a0 580,000 50 Normal 
Guayule, crude ............ 320,000 83 Normal 
Hycar OR-15 ...... céeeece  sLGeo 66 Normal 
Hycar OR-25 ..... soa 130,000 67 Normal 
AES, ee RR ete eee 240,000 67 Normal 
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When subjected to continued flexing, GR-S articles develop 
small cracks on the surface which grow longer and deeper, as 
flexing continues, and may eventually cause complete failure 
Observation of the flex strips in this study reveals breaks of 
different types. In most cases the break proceeds straight through 
the test strip, and failure takes place in a relatively short time 
In some cases a laminated type of break occurs which postpones 
ultimate failure for an appreciable period of time since crack 
growth in any one direction is retarded. Although the practical 
significance of this phenomenon is not fully established, it appears 
to offer a useful contribution toward better flex resistance. 
Factors which serve to induce lamination include coarse pig- 
ments, fillers, mineral pigments, mixed blacks, and choice of 
suitable softeners or extenders. Extenders which induced varying 
degrees of lamination include Vistanex, Butyl B, Paraplex Resins, 
cottonseed pitch, Gilsonite, and a few of the solid oils, 

As might be expected, additions of natural rubbers gave in- 
creased flex life, but no lamination was evident in this case 
Hycar OR-15 and OR-25 also gave considerable increase in flex 
life, as did Vistanex and Butyl B. Several of the solid-type 
linseed and soybean oils gave a marked increase in flex life. 
The unsaturated nature of these materials tends to retard cure 
i. some cases, and high hysteresis is evident. At optimum cure 
the increase in flex life is not so great. These oils produce some 
evidence of lamination which was particularly noticed in the case 
of Solid Soybean Oil XLX-4209. The amount of oil required 
to prolong flex life could readily alter other physical properties, 
such as abrasion resistance, to an extent which may prelude prac- 
tical application of these materials. Based upon the results 
obtained in this and other studies, the extenders most likely to 
yield increased flex life are natural rubbers, Hycar OR-15, 
Vistanex, Butyl B, and certain of the processed vegetable oils 
such as solid Linseed XLX-4115 and XLX-4136, and solid sova 
XLX-42085. , 


Processing 

GR-S rubber presents more difficulty in processing than the 
natural product. This undesirable feature can be lessened through 
the addition of suitable plasticizing and extending materials. 
Many of the materials examined were of assistance in this respect. 
Those with a high Goodrich plasticity, as listed in the fore- 
going table, gave stocks with uniformly good milling behavior. 
In every case a portion of the uncured batch stock was milled, 
and its behavior observed during this operation. Milling was 
considered satisfactory if the stock formed a rolling bank and a 
smooth band on the mill roll. Differences between the individual 
extenders could be detected during milling. Milling behavior was 
generally satisfactory except in a few instances where the 20- 
and 30-part additions gave soft stocks which stuck to the mill 
rolls. 

The tubing index, as described in the section on physical tests, 
is regarded as an accurate indication of processing behavior. 
GR-S_ stock, when hot, is short and weak and will not tube 
satisfactorily. Many of the extenders produced little effect on 
tubing behavior; however a fair percentage of the total gave 
stocks which tubed well. In most cases tubing improved with 
increasing concentrations of the extending material. The GR-S 
control stock had a tubing index of 12, which is considered the 
minimum for reasonably adequate factory processing. The follow- 
ing extenders have a tubing index of 15 or 16 and are the best 
of the series. 

Dyal 89 
Naftolen R-100 
Paraplex X-100 
Coal-tar pitch 
Gilsonite 
Mineral rubber 
Polymer 
Advagum 1398 
Cyclinator 404 
Some solid oils 
Factices 

At the 30-part addition a few materials, as noted below, pro- 

duced stocks which tubed quite poorly. 
Advagum 1198 
Vistanex 
Butyl B 
RE-412-A 

Both factices and solid oils gave smooth stocks which tubed 
well. Petroleum products such as Naftolen and Oroplast alsc 
function well in this respect. Coal-tar pitch, mineral rubber, and 
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Gilsonite likewise yield good extrusions and can be employed 


to advantage where the high durometer hardness of the vulcani- 


zate does not constitute a drawback. High loading of pigment 
reduces the nerve of the rubber and gives better tubing. Extenders 
most likely function in a similar manner. A high value for 


Goodrich plasticity of the batch stock does not necessarily imply 


tubing properties 


satisfactory 


Tack 
\ number of extenders in 
GR-S 


produce 


creased the small degree of tack which 
In most the ten-part 
d only a minor degree of tack ; however the 20- and 30-part 
additions imparted 


normally exhibits Cases additions 


a definitely useful degree oft tack in several 


instances. The most effective tackifiers were as follows: 
P mer C-40 
Golde l bhe 
44 





An Evaluation of Extenders 
An estimate of the merits of 
fact that 


extensive nature of the study, no 


the extenders in this study must 
the same recipe was used through- 
effort could 
conditions for each extender which would 
the ten 20- 


afford a reasonably accurate 


Owing to the 
be made 


age; oweve! and oU-part 
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ss. De extrus reased tear resistance 
t m tem] t 4 Bide | re desirable features. 
Phe ) st is so attractive. Gilsonit particularly when 
elv « ( Ss 2 eel cing properties and might be used 
5 ‘ en t the carbon black in some com 
Phe processed vegetable ils proved to be of considerable 
interest as extenders GR-S These materials are gels or 
soft solids prepare 1 ly irom linseed or soybean oils. They 
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developed to meet specific service requirements and in several 
instances are superior to GR-S. While it is not common practice 
to think of an extender as being superior to the rubber it replaces, 


the present study was designed to include just such materia!s 
because of the valuable features which they impart to GR-S. 
Hycar OR synthetic rubbers, when used to replace a portion 
of the GR-S in a compound, tend to increase tensile strength, 
elongation, and tear resistance, to decrease modulus, and, most 
important of all, to yield greatly improved flex cracking resistan 

with slight increase in hysteresis. Some improvement in process- 
ing is also noted. Solvent or oil immersion properties were not 
determined. It is common practice, however, to use the oil- 
resistant synthetic rubbers as extenders for GR-S where increased 
resistance to oils and chemicals is required to meet certain specifi 
cations. Perbunan, although not included in this work, could b: 
expected to behave similarly. Butyl B and Vistanex are muc! 
more limited in their usefulness with GR-S in that, aside from 
a marked increase in flex life without increased hysteresis, nothing 
is added to the uncured stock of vulcanizate. Ne 

resistance as well as improved 


more useful 
prene GN provides better solvent 
tack, aging, elasticity, and abrasion resistance. “Thiokol” Type F 
would also increase stability toward solvents. 

Petroleum derivatives, as represented by Naftolen, Dutrex, and 
Oroplast, have proved useful in many instances. Probably owing 
to their unsaturated nature, they are described as being vul 
canizable, and it has been suggested that their usefulness depends 
upon this property. They exert a solvent or swelling action 01 
GR-S. Used in higher amounts with appropriate concentrations 
of pigments, stocks which calender and tube smoothly are obtained 
When suitably compounded, petroleum derivatives can be 
ployed to advantage at high concentrations without serious loss 
They are regarded as one of the most 


em 


of physical properties. ; 
useful types of extender where high tensile strength is needed 
and where ease of processing is paramount. 
Some can be used successfully as extenders for GR-S 
and ofte 


few, such 


: resins 
They maintain stress-strain properties satisfactorily 
tensile strength in concentrations. A 
C-40, are useful tackifiers, but a suitable technique 


increase lower 


as Polymer 


must be observed during milling and calendering to minimiz 
sticking to the rolls. Dyal 89 improves extrusion and_ teat 


resistance. Paraplex X-100 is likewise useful in this regard and 
i larger amounts the 
Along witl 


the y can be 


other 


petroleum resins provide a tair de 


shows 
Now 


interesting features as well. In 


- } 
gree ot tack. 


Resinex they appear to be of value added _ in 


fairly large amounts without serious loss of physical prop- 
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ractical extender must be of uniform quality and should 
have a dependable and continuous source of supply. With the excep 

natural rubbers, many of the materials examined art 
available at t time quantity. Amounts 
rf GR-S which may be replaced by most extenders without 
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typical example which could be expected to give extrusions 
similar to those obtained with a soft black pigmented stock. 
it might thus be possible to minimize the use of soft black 
since some of the extender compounds show excellent physical 
properties with good tear resistance, high elongation, and tackiness. 

The instances cited in the above discussion constitute merely 
a few examples of the possible application of extenders. Their 
uses in practical compounding are manifold as will readily be 
suggested by a consideration of the many useful properties trans- 
mitted to the vulcanizate. 


Index of Materials Tested 

A complete list of all materials examined during the course of 
this study of extenders for GR-S is presented herewith. They 
are separated into eight rather well-defined groups based as nearly 
as possible on chemical composition. A separate group is pro- 
vided for a number of miscellaneous products and materials of 
unknown composition. In most cases the name of the manu- 
facturer is included to provide accurate identification. 


Class 1—Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 

Brown Factice, No. 175 (The Stamford Rubber Supply Co.) 
Neophax (The Stamford Rubber Supply Co.) 

Soft Brown Factice, No. 83-A (The Stamford Rubber Supply Co.) 
Vulcanized vegetable oil, brown (The Carter Bell Mfg. Co.) 
Vulcanized vegetable oil, white (The Carter Bell Mfg. Co.) 
Vulcanized vegetable oil, No. 600 (The Carter Bell Mfg. Co.) 
Extender 600-7 (The Carter Bell Mfg. Co.) 


Class 2—Mineral Rubbers and Pitches 
Dielex (Herron Brothers & Meyer) 
Gilsonite (Barber Asphalt Corp.) 

Gilsonite, finely pulverized (Barber Asphalt Corp.) 
Mineral rubber 

Pitch, coal-tar (The Koppers Co.) 

Pitch, cottonseed (Armour & Co.) 

Pitch, cottonseed (Emery Industries, Inc.) 

Pitch, cottonseed (Wilson-Martin Division) 

Pitch, hardwood (E. W. Colledge Co.) 

Wilmex 'M-4 (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 

Wilmex M-6 (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 


Class 3—Processed Vegetable Oils (Other Than Factice) 


Advex (Holthouse & Puckett) 

Cardolite 5185 (Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co.) 
Extendex-C (Ridbo Laboratories, Inc.) 

Kempol No. 11 (The Sherwin-Williams Co.) 

Kempol No. 14 (The Sherwin-Williams Co.) 

Kempol No. 54 (The Sherwin-Williams Co.) 

Linseed Oil, Solid, XLX-4115 (RBH _ Dispersions, Inc.) 
Linseed Oil, Gel, XLUX-4131 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Linseed Oil, Gel, XLX-4132 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Linseed Oil, Gel, XLX-4136 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Oil No. 40, with 6% BzO3 (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 
Oil No. 40, with 4% BzOs (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 
Oil No. 781, insolubilized (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 
Oil Gel E-2109 (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 

Oil Gel E-290-E (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 

Oil, 1-BT (The Glidden Co.) 

Oil, 1-BU (The Glidden Co.) 

Oil, No. 781 (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 

Oil, No. 781-09 (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 

Oil, No. 781-09 with black (The Baker Castor Oil Co.) 
Plastogel (The Canada Carbon Black Co., Ltd.) 
Resin-Rubber Extender (W. A. Reynolds Co.) 

Soybean polyester 

Soybean Oil, gelled 1-AJ (The Glidden Co.) 

Soybean Oil, Solid, XLX-4205 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Soybean Oil, Solid, XLX-4209 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Soybean Oil, Solid, XLX-4210 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Soybean Oil, Solid, XLX-4212 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
Soybean Oil, Solid, XI 213 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 


Class 4—Natural Rubbers 


Balata, crude 

Beni Bolivian fine 

Chilte 

Goldenrod rubber, uncompounded 
Goldenrod rubber, compounded 
Guayule, crude 

Guayule, deresinated 

Smoked sheet blend 


Class 5—Synthetic Rubbers 


Butyl B, vulcanized (Stanco Distributors, Inc.) 

Butyl B, crude (Stanco Distributors, Inc.) 

Hycar OR-15 (Hycar Chemical Co.) 

Hycar OR-25 (Hycar Chemical Co.) 

Hycar OS-10 (Hycar Chemical Co.) 

Mersopol (Union Bay State Co.) : 

Neoprene E (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 
Neoprene GN (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 
“Thiokol,” Type F (Thiokol Corp.) ; ; 2 
Vistanex, medium (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 


Class 6—Petroleum Derivatives 
Dutrex No. 6 (Shell Oil Co.) ; : 
Oroplast L (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Oroplast M (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Oroplast H (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
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Naftolen R-100 (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 
Naftolen HV (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 
rhiogen (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 
Econoplast (Wilmington Chemical Corp.) 
“Thiokol” TR-11 (Thiokol Corp.) 


Class 7—Resinous Materials 
Dyal 89 (The Sherwin-Williams Co.) 
Oronite Petroleum Resin No. 150 (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Oronite Petroleum Resin No. 200 (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
.Paraplex X-100 (Resinous Products & Chemical Co.) 
Piccolastic B-75 (Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp.) 
Polyxor PND (Polyxor Chemical Co., Inc.) 
Polyxor PLND (Polyxor Chemical Co., Inc.) 
Polyxor CAPC (Polyxor Chemical Co., Inc.) 
Polymer C-40 (United Gas Improvement Co.) 
Resinex (The Standard Chemical Co.) 
Resin No. 510 (RBH Dispersions, Inc.) 
“Thiokol” Resin No. 16 (Thiokol Corp.) 


Class 8—Miscellaneous Materials 
Advagum 1098 (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Advagum 1198 (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Advagum 1398 (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp.) 
Aliphatic Polymer 2111 (C. P. Hall Co.) 
Bacar (The Tyson Corp.) 
Cyclinatcr 404 (Monsanto Chemical Co.) 
Epar (The Tyson Corp.) 
Ex-104 (General Aniline & Film Corp.) 
Glue-Glycerin Gel 
Insulac (Synthetic Products Co.) 
Norab gum (S. Baron Co.) 
Pentacizer 344 (Heyden Chemical Corp.) 
Polymel (Polymel Corp.) 
Polymer A (Monsanto Chemical Co.) 
Polymer Y (Monsanto Chemical Co.) 
Reclaim, black tube 
Polyvinyl Butyl Ether RE-412-A (General Aniline & Film Corp.) 
Polyvinyl Butyl Ether RE-412-B (General Aniline & Film Corp.) 
Rubber scrap, ground 
Thermoprene (The B. F. Goodrich Co.) 
Trolene (Russel! Mfg. Co.) 
Tysonite (The Tyson Corp.) 
Witcogum S-20 (Witco Chemical Co.) 
Witcogum S-30 (Witco Chemical Co.) 








Wartime Accomplishments 
(Continued from page 728) 


While this Buna N development was in progress, we became 
interested in the Butyl rubber of this same company, and we 
worked with it on its development. When the rubber shortage 
in 1942 was extremely acute, with every possible substitute for 
rubber tires coming into the picture, even to the extent of wooden 
tires, experiments with Butyl indicated great possibilities com- 
paratively for tires. The value of Butyl for inner tubes was 
already recognized. 

However there was quite a divided opinion as to the worth of 
Butyl for tires. Unless the deadlock was broken, this oil com- 
pany did not feel it could make the proper headway. It deemed 
it necessary from purely patriotic reasons to explore the possi- 
bilities of Butyl for tires. Our company agreed to work as an 
evaluating laboratory and with this oil company to carry on 
the development into field testing. It was not long until tires 
on test showed over 13,000 miles, and were still good. These were 
exhibited in Washington. This was high mileage in those dark 
days for tire material substitutes. It proved that Butyl develop- 
ment was worth while. 

These experiences of ours are merely pointed out to show they 
can happen in a smaller operation. The other companies in our 
group, and in the other groups as well, also made very worth-while 
contributions. 

The war, of course, with synthetic rubber and other develop- 
ments, has made almost every rubber company, large and small, 
more research minded. Certain kinds of experiments and develop 
ments might require considerable field testing, etc., and possibly 
make it too costly for a single small rubber company, but might 
it be unreasonable to suggest that a group or groups of the smaller 
rubber companies band together in order to conduct such de- 
velopments ? 

We believe we have shown such combinations have produced 
results in synthetic rubber manufacturing and in the exchange of 
ideas on certain war problems, also that there is no monopoly 
on ingenuity and resourcefulness in technical research and develop- 
ment. 





Non-Sulphur Vulcanization—A Survey—I' 


HE action of quinones and polynitrobenzenes in bringing 

about strong vulcanization of rubber may be somewhat un- 

expected in view of the action of these agents in additionS.t 
polymerization. Polynitrobenzenes retard the peroxide catalyzed 
polymerization of styrene (33), while quinones even inhibit it (52). 
Hydroquinone which will not bring about vulcanization of rubber 
by itself also inhibits vinyl polymerization (60). 


Suitable Oxidants of Appropriate Resonance Structure 

Price (68) discussed this action recently in an excellent re- 
view. In the polymerization of styrene, methyl methacrylate, 
etc., these agents apparently react with the growing free radical 
chain or the radical catalyst, thus stopping or preventing chain 
growth. Reaction of quinones (24) and nitrobenzenes with free 
radicals are well known and often used as a characteristic re- 
action. For example, free radicals attack substituted benzene in 
para position regardless of the nature of the substituents (40, 41). 
Much of the efficiency of these agents as chain-terminators is 
attributed to their ability to absorb an odd electron and remain 
relatively stable owing to the stability of resonating structures. 

The action of quinones in bringing about the cross-linking 
of rubber seems to proceed on a somewhat different basis since 
the reaction, at least initially, is between agent and rubber and 
not between agent and free radical. 

QUINONES AND QuINONE Derivatives. Fisher (26) found 
a large number of quinones and quinone derivatives to be ef- 
fective vulcanizing agents. These include halogenated quinones, 
quinone imines, haloimines, and oximes. Part of the reagent 
combines chemically with the rubber, and part may be recovered 
in reduced form, e.g., as the hydroquinone, diarylamine, etc. 
In general oxidizing agents are not required, although vulcani- 
zation is always considerably improved by their use. The re- 
duced form of the quinones, the hydroquinones, also function 
as vulcanizing agents when used in conjunction with an oxidizing 
agent. In the latter case the hydroquinone is often oxidized to 
the quinone during the process. 

There are two points that must be mentioned specifically. 
First: resorcinol, hydroquinone, and catechol all vulcanize rub- 
ber in the presence of an oxidizing agent even though re- 
sorcinol cannot be oxidized to a quinone. Second: certain 
oxidizing agents which cannot oxidize hydroquinone to quinone 
are very effective in improving vulcanization when the quinone 
itself is used. 

Quinones and their imines and oximes are excellent oxidizing 
agents (18, 48). This is particularly true of their chloro 
derivatives. Arnold and Collins (3) have shown that chloranil 
is capable of dehydrogenating many hydroaromatic compounds 
at very moderate temperatures. Chemical data, however, in- 
dicate that quinone vulcanization is not merely a simple de- 
hydrogenation. 

The reduction of quinones involves several steps. In some 
of these intermediate steps the free radicals or ion-free radicals 
formed are quite stable since a number of equivalent structures 
may be assigned to the radicals giving rise to a resonance energy 
(84). 

Quinones and quinone-imines form reversible organic redox 


systems: 
‘ o 
> 22: = 
° o- 
°o~ ou 
+ 2H = 
o~ on 


Turner Alfrey,’ J. G. Hendricks,” 
Robert M. Hershey, and H. Mark’ 


Conant, Small, and Taylor (17) first pointed out the formal 
analogy between such systems and triphenylmethy] 


a 


Pa, CC * Pa, Co 


This analogy led to a great deal of fruitful work, especially by 
Conant (15), and Michaelis (55-57), and their respective co- 
workers. 

The reduction of quinone proceeds in univalent steps; the in- 
termediate products (semiquinones) are free radicals. There 
can be little doubt as to the existence of the semiquinone radi- 
cals which are of primary interest here. Their presence has 
been proved by potentiometric (19, 35), spectroscopic (42, 60, 72), 
and magnetometric (58) methods. 

In examining the isoprene residue in rubber, the following 
points seem of particular interest: 

1. The alpha-methylenic hydrogen shows a pronounced lability 
because of its position in relation to the double bond (1, 23, 43, 54). 

2. This may lead to migration of the hydrogen toward a x 
electron of the deuble bond. 

3. The covalent C-H bond is further weakened by the well- 
known electron releasing tendency of the adjacent methyl 
group (4, 21). 

Considering the structural properties of the reagent and the 
rubber, together with the analytical data of the product, it 
seems probable that the oxidation is an “unpairing” rather 
than an “unsharing” reaction leading not only to the formation 
of a relatively stable semiquinone radical, but to an unstable 
rubber radical as well. Hence this process appears to be similar 
to those previously described for benzoyl peroxide. Following 
cross-linking, the reaction might be terminated by a_ second 
molecule of quinone. 

NITROBENZENES. Nitrobenzenes appear to be closely related 
to quinones in their activity during vulcanization and polymeriza- 
tion. In both cases’ the difference seems to be one of degree 
rather than kind. Nitrobenzenes are regarded as retarders; 
while quinones are classified as inhibitors of polymerization. 
Similarly, nitrobenzenes (trinitrobenzene is said to be an excep- 
tion) require an oxidizing agent to act as a vulcanizer. Quinone 
derivatives, as a rule, do not require oxidizing agents to bring 
about vulcanization, but the characteristics of the vulcanizates 
are greatly improved when they are used. 

Working in solution, Wright and Davies (87) found litharge 
to be ineffective in dinitrobenzene vulcanization unless fatty acid 
or water was present in the rubber. Water was found to accel- 
erate vulcanization of a “dry” rubber dinitrobenzene litharge 
mix. 

In a study carried out in our laboratory, however, it was es- 
tablished that the presence of water or fatty acid is not neces- 
sary to vulcanize (extracted) rubber with dinitrobenzene and 
litharge. It, therefore, appears that the primary function of 
litharge in nitrobenzene vulcanization is that of an oxidizing 
agent. 

The more precise manner in which the oxidizing agent func- 
tions lies along either or both of two possible paths. It may 
act directly on the dinitrobenzene with free radical formation 
taking place. It has been shown that neither the reaction product 
of water and dinitrobenzene (dinitrophenol) (12) nor the final 
reaction products of nitro vulcanization will vulcanize rubber 


1 This is the second part of one of two papers on this subject. Part II. 
to be presented soon, will report the experimental work. 

2? Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Bibliography references appear on page 581 of our July issue. 
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either with or without litharge. Intermediate radical formation, 
however, may be responsible for the vulcanizing action. 

It is much more probable, however, that nitrobenzenes act as 
primary oxidizing agents upon the rubber, much as in the man- 
ner postulated for quinones, assisted by the litharge. Radical 
formation as a preliminary reaction is probably not the funda- 
mental initiation reaction. 

The work of Wright and Davies which emphasizes the effect 
of water in accelerating nitro vulcanization may also be ob- 
served in quinone-type vulcanization. Fisher (27) has _ par- 
ticularly called attention to the fact that some oxidants which 
cannot oxidize hydroquinone to quinone greatly improve vul- 
canization with quinone. This indicates, as he pointed out, some 
variation from the function which he presumed the oxidant to 
perform: namely, to reoxidize hydroquinone to quinone for fur- 
ther vulcanization. Furthermore oxidants improve vulcanization 
to a much greater degree than does addition of excess quinone. 

Both quinones and nitrobenzenes are influenced to a large 
degree during their reduction by hydrogen ion concentration. 
The intermediate products are ions as well as radicals (69), and 
the presence of ions or of a medium in which ionization can take 
place greatly influences the concentration and life of various in- 
termediate products. It may be that the accelerating influence of 
water is due to the ions and ionizable media furnished which may 
establish a favorable equilibrium for the active intermediaries. 


Agents Requiring an Oxidant 

AMINES AND PHENOLS WITH AN OxXIDIZING AGENT. Fisher 
observed (26) that primary and secondary aromatic amines, 
phenols, and thiophenols yulcanize rubber in 
the presence of oxidizing agents. The ring 
hydrogens may be replaced by halogens or 
by very stable methyl groups without im- 
pairing the vulcanizing action of these agents. 

Conant and Pratt (16) suggested that the oxidation of phenols 
involved the following steps: 


ROH + B == RO- + BH 


This was substantiated to some extent by the formation of 
dimolecular products on oxidation. Actually much more posi- 
tive evidence that free radicals are formed as intermediate 
products has been presented by Pummerer and collaborators 
(67) and by Goldschmidt and coworkers (37-39). They suc- 
ceeded in isolating some of these radicals by direct oxidation 
of the corresponding amine or phenol. Finally, the work of 
Fieser and Young (25) leaves little doubt but that the oxidation 
of amines and phenols proceeds through a free radical step. 

Aniline, when oxidized with lead dioxide in a nonpolar solvent 
vields a free radical (39) which may be 


NH, H- 
2 oe Tea, awe & + PbO + 4,0 


detected by means of another free radical. In such a case there 


is 
NH = 


+ PaCe —, PaC- NC 


pairing of the odd electrons. Ordinarily a free radical reacts 
with a substituted benzene in the para-position regardless of the 
usual orienting influence of the substituent. 


See = Cre Ce 


RCH-CH= + cH=CH —, 
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Vulcanization Versus Polymerization 

In the very broad sense of the word, polymerization, of course, 
includes vulcanization. From a more scientific point of view, 
however, it does not seem desirable to class vulcanization as 
a polymerization phenomenon at the present time. 

Whitby’s theory does deserve attention. The similarity be- 
tween vulcanizing agents and polymerization reagents is start- 
ling. An immediate peculiarity is seen in that both positive 
catalysts of polymerization (peroxides, diazoamino compounds) 
and inhibitors and retarders of polymerization (quinones, hydro- 
quinones, nitrobenzenes) are vulcanizing agents. It may be 
argued that separate mechanisms are involved and that those vul- 
canizing agents that are positive catalysts of polymeriztion act 
in that capacity in vulcanization. 

According to Eyring and coworkers (50), there are two 
mecnanisms by which the ethylene double bond is opened in 
most polymerization processes. One of these is a singlet mechan 
isms involving rotation of a methylene group through approxi- 
mately 90 degrees to a polar state. This type of polymerization 
may be catalyzed, for example, by acids and aluminum or boron 
halides. The second mechanism involves the transfer of one 
of the x electrons from the singlet to the excited triplet state. 
The latter mechanism requires magnetic perturbation either 
from within the molecule itself by polar groups or external 
excitation by free radicals. Styrene polymerization apparently 
proceeds through such a mechanism in both heat and catalyzed 
polymerization. 

The fundamentals of peroxide polymerization of styrene are 
well established. 


CH,=CH ee 


/ 
RCH,- CH-CcH,- CH- etc. 


Q - 


While such a representation is obviously a simplification, it 
does indicate the fundamental function of the peroxide or free 
radical. This function is to facilitate the singlet-triplet transi- 
tion by furnishing a magnetic field. When large amounts (10%) 
of peroxide are used in styrene polymerization, some benzoic 
acid is formed. The yield, however, is small, and the process is 
an unimportant side reaction of the type: 


Phenyl COO — + RH — Phenyl COOH + R — 


and has never been regarded as any essential feature of catalyzed 
styrene polymerization. In rubber vulcanization benzoic acid 
formation cannot be disregarded. The yield of the reduced form 
of reagent or reagent fragment is high and common to all 
usual types of organic non-sulphur vulcanizing agents. The 
lability of the alpha-methylenic hydrogen makes this point more 
liable to initial radical attack than the double bond itself. The 
reaction in its initial stages more closely paraliels the pyrolytic 
decomposition of dimethyl mercury into free methyl radicals 
which initiate reaction chains by the abstraction of hydrogen 
atoms from butene (34). 

The similarity of reagents and the seeming incongruity of the 
action of some of them is due to the fact that a radical reaction 
is common to both polymerization and vulcanization, and the 
reagents all either form or react with free radicals and are all 
oxidizing or dehydrogenating agents in the broad sense. Radical 
reactions are fundamental to both processes, but the data show 
that the precise manner in which these reactions take place 
differ in several basic aspects. 








EDITORIALS 


Total Victory and the New Challenge 
of the Postwar 


MMEDIATELY following the end of the war 

in the Pacific, we of the United States together 

with most of the other nations of the world found 
that the problems and projects of the last several vears 
of World \War II had overnight lost their paramount 
position as issues of urgent national interest. The chal- 
lenge of total war had been met and_ successfully 
answered both on the battlefronts and on the home pro- 
duction fronts. We were then faced with an equal or 
possibly even greater challenge—the challenge of attain- 
ing and maintaining national and international economic 
prosperity, stability, and peace. 

The sudden and unexpected defeat of the last mem- 
ber of the Axis trio by the United Nations, while being 
on the whole the result of the united effort of all of 
these nations, was toa very great extenta major personal 
triumph for our American Army, Navy, and .A\ir Forces 
backed by our unequaled record of industrial war pro- 
duction. One of the most spectacular examples of our 
“imerican capacity for industrial achievement was the 
successful practical utilization of atomic energy in the 
ferm of the atonuce bomb 

The United States of America has therefore emerged 
from World War IT as the leading military and indus- 
trial power in the present-day world. In so doing, how- 
ever, we are faced with the necessity of assuming: re- 
sponsibility. for industrial and economic leadership in a 
world confronted with greater problems of rehabilitation 
and reconversion to the pursuits of peace than it has ever 
before experienced. This responsibility becomes even 
greater when it is recalled that during the period between 
World War I and World War II, we in the United 
States never completely solved the problems of full 
employment and, therefore, full prosperity in times of 
peace. More than ever before then, the progress made 
by the United States in reconversion and in maintaining 
a higher than prewar level of industrial activity will 
have its effect on the rehabilitation and reconversion 
efforts of most of the other nations of the world. 

The basic facts and the extent of this challenge of 
the postwar period to American industry is very clearly 
stated in the opening paragraphs of a recent report by 
the Committee for Economic Development, which is 
entitled “American Industry Looks Ahead.” 

“After the war the American economy is going to 
have to produce—and sell—a far greater volume of 
goods and services than it has ever before produced 
and sold in a year of peace. 

“It is going to have to do that if we are to have jobs 
for the great majority of Americans who will be able 
end willing to work. 

“The selling of these goods and services is the great 
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challenge that will face the American economy after the 


war, for our principal domestic peacetime goal will have 
to be the maintenance of an extremely high level of pro- 
ductive employment, at good earnings and under riglit 
working conditions.” 

This report, which had as its principal element 
composite estimate, or forecast, by American manu- 
facturing industry of its markets in the postwar vear 
1947, should be applicable because of the unexpected 
turn of events to 1946, as our first full postwar year. 
David C. Prince, vice president of General Electric Co. 
and vice chairman of C. E. D.’s field development com- 
mittee, brought together under the chairmanship of 
T. G. MacGowan, manager of the marketing research 
department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., more 
than 50 of the country’s leading market research experts 
and business economists, and the task of preparing the 
report from the submitted data was entrusted to them. 

According to this report, industry estimated markets 
for 1947 for ten non-durable goods industries, including 
rubber products, to be 35.77 greater than in 1939, and 
for nine durable goods industries to be 50.347 greater 
than 1939, Markets for miscellaneous industries were 
estimated to be 40.2% greater, and the grand total for 
all manufacturing industry, 41.6°C greater than in 1939. 

Of particular interest is the estimate for rubber prod- 
ucts, which 1s given as a 47.37 increase over the value 
of products manufactured in 1939, at the 1939 price 
level. The estimate is broken down to show an increase 
of 46.3°¢ expected for tires and tubes, 35.8¢¢ for foot- 
wear, 39.1 for reclaimed rubber, and 52° for all 
other products. Also of interest under the heading of 
chemicals and allied products is an estimate of an 
increase of 161.6°¢ for plastic materials. 

Since the data for this report were collected during 
the iast vear to 18 months, inpIA RupBER WorLpb at- 
tempted to get an expression of opinion from some 
of the leading rubber manufacturing companies with 
regard to their present attitude toward these estimates, 
because of the sudden end of the war with Japan. From 
the replies received it was apparent that the industry 
expects to meet or exceed the estimated higher level of 
industrial activity. Capacity output for the industry as 
a whole should be possible by the middle of 1946, perhaps 
earlier, a spokesman for one of the major rubber com- 
panies stated. 

The rubber and allied industries apparently, then, 
expect to be able to contribute a substantial part to the 
necessary increase in production and distribution of 
goods required to carry the United States to a new high 
level of employment and prosperity. It is hoped that 
some of the difficult problems of raw material suppl) 
and price, war surplus disposal, taxation, industrial re- 
lations, and new products manufacture will be solved 
promptly and well by effective cooperation between rep- 
resentatives of government, management, and labor in 
order that the optimistic outlook for progress and pros- 
perity by the industry will be actually realized. 











Scientific and Technical Activities 


Silastic, Dow Corning Silicone Rubber 


ILASTIC,! a family of elastic sili- 
cone products, is the latest group 
of high polymeric organo- silicon oxide 
polymers to develop from laboratory re- 
search into commercial production by 
Dow Corning Corp. Built upon a tough, 
heat stable skeleton of silicon and oxy- 
ven atoms, these new rubbery silicones 
provide another class of Dow Corning 
silicone products which fill the need of 
rubbery materials combining heat  re- 
sistance with elasticity or compressi- 
bility. The temperature limitations ot 
natural rubber have long been realized, 
and many attempts have been made to 
impart to the newer organic synthetic 
rubbers the qualities of incre< ased ther- 
mal resistance. In many instances these 
efforts have been successful in raising 
the safe operating limits of rubber or 
synthetic rubber insulations. However 
military and industrial demands for 
clastic materials which will remain com- 
pressible and not soften or harden at 
temperatures above 125° C. have not 
been completely satisfied by the elastic 
organic products available 
Silastic, the new Dow Corning 
rubber, now provides a group of engi- 
neering materials which remain elastic 
and compressible at temperatures of 150 
C. for long periods and can be used at 
tures up to 250° C. for certain 


silicone 





tempera 





fications. 


lastic covers a series of heat stable, 





oxidation-resistant a silicone prod 
‘ts characterized by their excellent di- 
electric properties and chemical resist- 
ance. Silastic is furnished compounded 
ready for molding, extruding, ‘or pa 
several stocks covering a range ot 
physical properties and eeiewas. 
is not a mixture of an 
rubber with an organo-silicon 
t, but is the result of combining 
silicon oxide units into” high 








organo 


polymer molecules having elastic prop- 


because of its largely 
rganic origin, retains its rubberiness 
at temperatures which organic elastic 
ials are ordinarily unable to. with- 


Silastic, 








The advent of Silastic opens new lines 
engineering thought wherever the 
yblem can be solved by a material 
vhich retains its compressibility at ele- 
vated temperatures. In Silastic this 
property is combined with a retention of 
flexibility at temperatures far below zero 
together with good electrical properties, 
are-resistance, chemical inertness, and 











waterprooiness. 

Silastic is still under de- 
velopment, many stocks are now com- 
mercially available. Continuous improve- 
ment may be expected in its properties 
as Dow Corning technicians improve 
these stocks or adapt them to specific 
use requirements. Dow Corning now has 
substantial production capacity for Silas- 
ic and will be glad to furnish tech- 
al assistance in adapting its new 
s silicone rubber to uses essential to the 
war effort or in working cooperatively 
on industrial problems in which its un- 
usual properties may be required. 


\lthough 





Silastic is available in two general 
types: SR stocks for compression mold- 


1Trade mark, Dow Corning Corp. 


ing or extrusion, and SC. stocks for 
knife coating on fabrics or for making 
Silastic products reenforced with fabrics 
of metal, glass, or asbestos. Silastic SR 
stocks .are furnished as sheeted crepes 
which may be somewhat tacky. Silastic 
SC stocks are furnished as heavy dopes, 
free of solvent, in about the consistency 
of a heavy ointment or cream. 





New Applications for Hycar 
YCAR CHEMICAL CO., Akron, 
O., has disclosed that a number 
of new applications for Hycar synthetic 
rubber have been found. These new uses 
of Hvycar will reduce the repair bills 
on postwar automobiles considerably. A 
synthetic rubber seal which will be r: 
sistant to alcohol and anti-freeze solu 
tions has been deveioped from Hyear by 
the Thompson Products, Ine., Detroit, 
age This new synthetic seal has all 
he desirable properties of natural rubber 
ca is, in additi ion, resistant to the de 
teriorating effect of the anti-freeze fluids 
Another company, Gabriel Co., Cleve 
land, O., was reported to have used 
Hyear as a ring seal on hydraulic shock 
his ring seal must retain its 
properties for the lifetime of th 
al furthermore it must 
withstand the de teriorating effect of oi] 
and also resist friction and heat. Any o 


i quickly destroy 


absorbers. 
sealing 


shock ysorber; 





these conditions would 
a natural rubber sea’. 

Cleveland parts manutacturers make 
use of special-purpose synthetic rubber 
in several other ways, 
hydraulic devices. A typical example is 
the manner in which Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., applied Hycar. Here Hyear rubber 
tubing was substituted for copper. Cop 
per up to now had_ been 
essential as it resists the oil used in 
hydraulic systems 

The manufacturers, using synthetic 
rubber which is resistant to pressure and 
abrasion and which withstands oil, point 
out that this rubber is of a specific type 
and is not the same as the synthetic 
rubber used in tire manufacture 


especially 1 


considered 





Lower Conversion for GR-S 
FFECTIVE August 15, all regular 
GR-S_ will be manufactured at a 

lower hydrocarbon conversion, accord 

ing to the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 

Office of Rubber Reserve, Washington 

25, D. C. This change will tend to make 

GR-S process easier without changing 

its other physical and chemical char 

acteristics. 

The new GR-S will be the same as 
the former Experimental Polymer X- 
180-GR-S 

As of the same date the GR:S used 
in GR-S Black 1 will be produced at a 
lower conversion. Thus, X-238 GR-S 
will become GR-S Black 1, and the same 
tendency toward easier processing 
should be reflected in this change. 
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American Section, §.C.L., Elects 

HE American Section of the Society 

of Chemical Industry has elected 
Francis J. Curtis, vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., as chairman 
and Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
as vice chairman, to serve until July, 
1946. Cyril S. Kimball and J. W. H 
Randall were reelected honorary  sec- 
retary and honorary treasurer, respec 
tively. The following are new members 
of the executive committee: W. J. Baeza, 
G. J. Esselen, C. N. Frey, R. Heggie, 
and N. A. Shepard. Mr. Heggie will serve 
as assistant honorary secretary, and Mr 
Baeza will act as 
treasurer. 


assistant honorary 





To Report on German Industry 
HRIEE members of the WPB-FEA 


Enemy Technical Reports Commit 











tee, which recently returned to the 
United States after survey of Ger- 
many's outstanding industrial develop 
ments, will present a= résu of the 
the rubber industry at the 
I \ Y orl Rubbet 
eptember 21 at 
| ed les ¢ ) 
2 Park A N. Pitles 
1¢ MA Pers d I1¢ speakers folle 
German Sy et Tires and Mechat 
cals.” A. H. Nelle Lee Tire & Rubb 
( ) C;erma Synthetic W & Cable 
[ns i R. A. Schatz Rome Cabl 
Corp.; and General Svntheti Rubbe 
Situation in Germany,” W. L. White, 
Manhattat Rubber \i tg Divisio Rav 
estos-Manhattan, | \nother fea 
t the mecting, to follow t dinner a 
6:30 p.m., is € Im M Mil 
ing of Asbestos Fibers” to b { sentec 
with a de Scriptive talk by Simon Collier 
manager of inspection and control, 
Johns- Manville Corp 
\dmission will b ‘ he afte 
noon meeting and tl! showing of the 
picture but tickets fo he dinne t 
$2.50 a perso! should he tanec 
dvance trom the (aro ) secretal 
rreasurer, B. B. Wilson »INDIA R 


Wortp, 386 Fourth Ave.. New York 1 
N. ¥ 





Chicago Group Outing 
HE Chicago Rubber 
annual summer golf outing on July 27 

at the Hickory Hills Golf Club. A new 

record attendance of 135 


Group held its 


members and 
guests was established. Low 
yr the day were made by Jim Ad 
74: Bob Oppenheim, 74; and ¢ 
: ‘es 
I 


PTOSS scores 





Golt and dk or prizes mad possible 
ributions received from more than 


suppliers and friends of the industry 





were distributed following dinner 


Che committee responsible for the 
arrangements for this very successful 
event consisted of V. K. Melvin, E. T 
Meyer, tq: P. Sheridan, William C l 
i \ dz 

dams 
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Los Angeles Group Outing 


HE Los Angeles Rubbet 

Inc., held its summer outing as a 
Spanish Fiesta on August 4 at the Up- 
litters Club, with 96 members and guests 
in attendance. Miles Reinke was chair- 
man of the committee responsible for 
this very successful event. Gay costumes, 
Spanish music and food, and games of 
all kinds featured the affair. Sid Pike, 


Group, 


ot T, \ Desmond Co., won the prize 
tor the best costsme. 
The “Tlargi Handicap” horse’ race 


was handled by T. Kirk Hill and Jack 
Britton, and though some of the horses 
gave difficulty at some of the jumps, 
the holders of winning tickets were not 
disappointed at the payoff. Lou Konig, 
in charge ot the archery contest, brought 
along two professional archers, and be 
fore the amateurs drew their bows, the 
professionals put on a demonstration 
of how it should be done. The contest 
was finally Willis Blout, of 
Kirkhill Rubber Co., who maintained 
that he had never had a bow in his 
hands before. The other games drew 
their share of prospective aspirants for 
prizes and were run off on schedule, 
owing to the efforts of Ed Royal, gam« 
chairman. 

Following an old-fashioned Spanish 
barbecue, the prizes were awarded to 
the winners of the various contests, and 
there was a drawing for prizes for those 


won by 


who did not win a prize in any of the 
games. 

One of the unusual features of the 
affair was the use of pesos instead otf 


dollars during the period of the fiesta, 
and the accompanying photo shows Ed 
Royal, of H. M. Royal, Inc., exchang- 
ing dollars for pesos at the table man- 
aged by Paul Wineman, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., left, and R. E. Carlson, Union O11 
right. 

Guests from the East present at the 
fiesta included Dick Howlett and Jack 


Co., 


3ritton, of Stanco Distributors, New 
York; Sid Pike, of TF. A. Desmond & 
Co., New York: Ray Morath, of Nau- 


gatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn.: and 
Pierce Sperry, of Johnson Rubber Com- 
pany, Middlefield, O. 

The first regular meeting of the Group 
will be held on October 2 and is being 
sponsored by the B. E. Dougherty Co. 
through C. Churchill. 





Northern California Picnic 


HE third annual summer outing ot 

the Northern California Rubber 
Group was held at McNear’s Beach in 
Marin County on August 12. Twenty- 
two members and 43 guests attended. 
Entertainment consisted of dancing, 
competitive games, such. as pitching 
horseshoes, throwing darts, and guess- 
ing contests. Refreshments, charcoal, 
and ice were supplied to the members 
who all brought their own lunches. 
Prizes, donated by generous friends and 
member companies, were distributed to 
the winners of the games and the raffle 





Butyl Manufacture Streamlined 


HE June issue of The Lamp, published 
by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.. 
contains an article on Butyl rubber worthy 
of notation inasmuch as a review of manu- 
facturing methods is concerned, and it also 
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Hromatka 


Exchanging Dollars for Pesos at the 
Tlargi Outing 





CALENDAR 


Sept. 13. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc., Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mic 

Sept. 18-19. American Management Assn. Pack- 


aging Conference. Hotel New Yorker, 

New York, N. Y. 

New York Rubber Group. Building 
Club, 2 Park Ave., New 

York, N. Y 


Sept. 21. 


Califernia Rubber Group. 


Scpt. 27. Northern 

bept. 28. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Oak Terrace Golf Club, 
Ambler, Pa. 

Oct. 2 Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 

Oct. 25. Northern California Rubber Group. 

Oct. 29- 

Dec. 8. Victory Loan Drive. 

let. 50. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 

Nov. 2. New York Rubber Group Buihling 
Trades Club, 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

wer, 23. Rubber & Plastics Division, Metro- 
politan Section, A.S.M.E. Engineering 
Societies Bldg., 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 4 Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 

Dec. 14 Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 

Dec. 14 New York Rubber Group. Christmas 


Party. Building Trades Club, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





reveals present consumption by products 
and estimated postwar uses. The article 
first explains the use of the batch method 
in some detail and then describes the de- 
velopment of the continuous process for 
the making of this rubber, which was 
initiated in December, 1940, in a pilot plant. 
\ continuous plant is streamlined in every 
sense of the word; its machinery is de- 
signed so that converging streams of the 
four required materials, isobutylene, iso- 
prene, the fluid which dissolves them, and 
the catalyst, are simultaneously fed into 
the reactor vessel, whirled together, fused 
into Butyl, and turned out to the washing 
vats all in a continuous process. However 
the shift from the batch to the continuous 
system involved several new problems. It 
Was necessary to precool the four streams 
4 materials so that they would be cold 
enough upon entering the mixing vat; re- 
irigerating capacity had to be improved, and 
this factor was a big stumbling block. After 
the gases were solidified into raw Butyl in 
the reactor, sticky masses tended to collect 
around the pipes and propeller and clog 
them. This problem was eventually solved. 

Inasmuch as clogging problems previ- 
ously mentioned are concerned, the im- 
proved methods greatly reduced the time 
and waste formerly involved in cleaning, 
reactor operation is not vet perfect, 


wt 
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although good enough to support expecia- 
tions that the gumming of the reactors will 
not seriously limit production. 

The first actual production plant 
built at Baton Rouge, La. Planned year]; 
production was 7,300 tons. Another plant 
at Baytown, Tex., by Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. plans a 30,000-ton yearly output. 

As is pointed out in this article, the most 
important use of Butyl is in inner tubes, 
especially now that initial manufacturing 
difficulties with valve stem and_ splicing 
have been overcome. Also, the former 25% 
slower curing rate of Butyl, as compared 
with natural rubber, has been compensated 
for by improvements in the Butyl itself by 
chemists and engineers of the Jersey or 
ganization and by the application of new 
techniques by the makers of inner tubes. 
Certain of the qualities of Butyl inner tubes 
have been invaluable in the war. As _ the 
trucks bounce over shell-torn roads, the air 
is not pounded out of their tires. Unlike 
tubes made of other synthetic rubbers, when 
3utyl inner tubes are punctured, they may 
be repaired quickly and easily with any re- 
pair material. 

Certain qualities of Butyl rubber als: 
makes it the ideal material for wind- 
and water-proof garments now being used 
by the Army and Navy, Chemical War 
fare clothing, impregnated cloth for tents 
and balloons, linings for tanks and pumps 
that handle acids, steam and fire hose, 
conveyer belts for hot materials, gas 
masks, rubber cements, tapes, can-sealing 
compounds, and plywood forming bags 
which shape wing sections for airplanes. 

About 675,000 pounds of Butyl per month 
go into the making of some of these more 
critical articles for which Butyl is indis- 
pensable. For the rest, satisfactory substi- 
tutes are available so that most of this 
rubber—about 12,000,000 pounds per month 
—can be used to make inner tubes for 
trucks that have swarmed through Ger- 
many and for those that will rumble over 
the rocky heart of Japan, this article states. 

Postwar uses including inner tubes for 
passenger-car tires, which may absorb an 
amount equal to the entire present output, 
hose and equipment for handling steam and 
acids, floor coverings, and coatings for deli- 
cately tinted fabrics are mentioned. 








Helped with Atomic Bomb 


— the initial dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Japan, some of the 
censorship on this awe-inspiring weapon 
was lifted, and it was revealed that many 
companies in many fields were long 
engaged in its development, without 
most of their employes knowing just 
what they were creating. 

More than 400 workers of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for more than three years 
were engaged in building equipment, 
rubber and synthetic rubber lined pipe 
towers and vats, molded rubber parts, 
fittings made by the Anode process, and 
conveyer belts, for use in the atomic 
bomb factories. But the company’s major 
contribution is still a military secret. 

United States Rubber Co. supplied 
large quantities of materials used in the 
production of the bomb, but company 
officials stated that the War Department 
would not permit disclosure of what 
materials were supplied or where they 
were produced. Most of the work on the 
secret project, however, was done be- 
tween July and October, 1944. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. reports 

(Continued on page 745) 
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Plastics Technology 


The Processing of Plastic Coatings for Fabrics 


E. G. Hamway' 


ARLY in 1942, military demands for 

rainwear and other protective cloth- 
ing necessitated a quick solution of the 
problem of finding a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the rubber coated fabrics 
previously used in these items. All of 
the natural rubber in our stockpile and 
the small amounts of synthetic rubber 
produced at that time was allocated to 
the tire program. Other coatings, such 
as pyroxylin, would not meet the severe 
requirements of the Armed Services, 
particularly with respect to pliability, 
low temperature resistance, aging, abra- 
sion and flexing resistance, resistance 
to mildew, and noninflammability. 

Fortunately the vinyl resins were 
available in large enough quantities and 
could be formulated to meet these re- 
quirements. For the past 3% years, 
millions of yards of vinyl coated fabrics 
have been produced for the Armed Ser- 
vices and have proved their merit. The 
list of items produced is literally endless 
and includes such coated fabric construc- 
tions as Army raincoats, Navy foul- 
weather clothing, life jackets, Navy bed- 
ding bag covers, life- raft sail paulins, 
aircraft engine covers, lightweight tents 
for ski- troops, Air Corps upholstery, 
upholstery for naval officers quarters, 
tank and heavy truck upholstery, and 
portable hangars for aircraft engine re- 
pair work. 

The two types of vinyl resins used for 
the coating of textile include the follow- 
ing: (A) polyvinyl chloride and the co- 
polymer vinyl derivatives; (B) polyvinyl 
butyral. 

The resins in each of these groups can 
be compounded with various plasticizers, 
pigments, fillers, stabilizers, and lubri- 
cants to give coatings which can be 
applied to fabrics, either from solutions 
by the spreader or dip method, or by 
the calendering method. 


Characteristics of Coatings of P.V.C. 
and Polyvinyl Butyral Resins 

The characteristics of coatings based 

on polyvinyl chloride and polyvinyl bu- 

tyral resins are compared in the tabula- 

tion given below: 

A. Polyvinyl chloride and the copolymer- 
type resins. 

(1) These resins are permanently 
thermoplastic, but can be formu- 
lated to resist blocking at 210° F. 

(2) They can be applied from solu- 
tion. Coatings based upon the 
higher chloride content resins 
must be heated. The solids con- 
tent of such solution are rela- 
tively low (25-30%), and multiple 
coats are required to build up 
coating weight. 

(3) They can be calendered. The 
higher chloride-content resins re- 
quire high temperature, 290-340° 
F., for processing. The lower 
chloride-content resin can be 
processed at temperatures in 


1In charge of vinyl resin department, Textileather 
Corp., Toledo, 


neighborhood of 240-280 but 
these coatings have poor adhe- 
sion and flex resistance and are 
more susceptible to extreme 
changes in temperature; i.e., stif- 
fening at low temperatures and 
tackiness at high temperatures. 
Coatings of this type. when prop- 
erly formulated, possess excellent 
resistance to acids, alkalies, oils, 
sunlight, abrasion, and flexing. 
They can be pigmented to give 
an unlimited range of colors. 
Care must be taken, however, in 
the selection of pigments in order 
to obtain maximum resistance to 
sunlight. 

B. Polyvinyl butyral. 

(1) These resins can be ‘‘cured” or 
reacted with various thermoset- 
ting resins to give a heat and 
solvent resistant coating. 

(2) They can be processed on typical 
rubber processing equipment at 
temperatures comparable to those 
used to mill and calender rubber 

(3) They have good heat and aging 
resistance, good abrasion resist- 
ance, fair resistance to acids, 
alkalies, and oil. However, the 
fatigue or flex resistance of this 
type of plastic coating is poor 
when compared with that of the 
copolymer type. 


pe 


Superior Properties of P.V.C. Copolymer 
or Resin Coatings 

After comparing the above general 
characteristics of the two types of vinyl 
coatings, the unbiased observer would 
undoubtedly select the P.V.C. or co- 
polymer type as being superior to the 
butyral type. The performance of the 
former in meeting the rigid specification 
requirements of the Armed Services 
make this an established fact. 

It cannot be denied that the ease-of- 
handling feature of the butyral type has 
enabled many proofers to produce large 
vardages of satisfactory raincoat mate- 
rial without the need of purchasing new 
equipment or converting their existing 
rubber processing equipment. However 
many of those who pioneered in the 
calendering of the P.V.C. or copolymer 
coatings did convert their old mills, 
Banburys, and calenders to meet the 
high temperatures required for the proc- 
cessing of such materials. 

Those coaters, who were equipped for 
solution coating work only, found that 
the P.V.C. or copolymer coatings could 
be adapted to their manufacturing 
processes with only minor changes in 
equipment. However the low solids con- 
tent of these coatings of from 25-30%, 
even when heated, limited their use to 
the lighter coating weights of approxi- 
mately 4.5 oz./sq. vd. and under. The 
heavier coatings can be more econom- 
ically applied by the calender method in- 
asmuch as the entire coating is applied 
in one pass. 

Specially Designed Calendering 
Equipment Essential for Optimum Quality 


Even though rubber calendering equip- 
ment has been converted, it still is not 
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possible to run this equipment at the 
temperatures required tor processing the 
higner chloride-content resins. On such 
converted equipment it has usually been 
found necessary to use blends of the 
higher chloride- and the lower chloride 
content resins, which can be processed 
at lower temperatures. Such blends, nat- 
urally, do not possess the optimum physi- 
cal and chemical properties character 
istic of compounds based upon the higher 
chloride content polymers or copoly 
mers. 

The leaders in the field of producing 
calendered vinyl coated jalies have rec 
ognized the need of specially designed 
equipment both for quality and economy 
reasons. Machinery of this type has been 
in operation at the Textileather Corp. 
plant in Toledo, O., for more than 3% 
years and has proved to be very satis 
factory. This equipment has produced 
millions of yards of vinyl coated fabric 
on a 24-hour, seven-day-week basis prac- 
tically all of this time. Although the 
Operating temperatures have exceeded 
300° F., only minor maintenance service 
has been required. High pressure steam 
is used for heating the mill and calender 
rolls, and constant steam pressures are 
maintained by means of pressure regu 
lators. The rolls are carried in water 
cooled journal boxes which are lubricated 
by means of a circulating system of flood 
lubrication. Herringbone gears are used 
throughout. 

Because of the thermoplastic nature 
of the P.V.C. and copolymer type of 
coatings it is most important that tem- 
peratures be accurately controlled. Ex- 
perience has shown that a variation of 
from 5-10° F. will affect the quality of 
the product. To insure adequate adhesion 
of coating to base fabric, suitable means 
must be provided for preheating the 
fabric prior to entering the calender nip. 
To prevent sticking at the wind-up end 
of the unit, means tor cooling the calen 
dered goods must also be provided. 

Mixing of the basic raw materials is 
done in Banbury mixers jacketed to 
allow the circulation of either water or 
steam. The rotors and mixing chamber 
are chrome plated. The raw materials, 
which include resin, plasticizers, pig- 
ments, fillers, heat and light stabilizers, 
and lubricants, are charged into the 
3anbury and allowed to mix for 5-15 
minutes until a batch temperature of 
approximately 300-325° F. has been 
reached. The fluxed compound is then 
further mixed and kept hot on a two-roll 
mill from which it is fed to the calender 
and applied to the base fabric. 

Considerable attention must be given 
to the proper choice of plasticizers, pig- 
ments, and stabilizers in order to obtain 
optimum heat and light aging properties. 


Solution Coatings and Other Types 
of “Wet” Coating 

Many fabrics used in coating work are 
lightweight in construction and are not 
generally adapted to processing on cal- 
endering equipment. For such applica- 
tions the vinyl resin, along with the nec- 
essary plasticizers, pigments, fillers, and 
stabilizers, is dissolved in methyl ethyl 
ketone, and the resultant solution applied 
to the fabric either by the spreader 
method or by the dip method. The 
higher chleride-content resin coatings 
must be heated to maintain proper coat- 
ing viscosity. Even when heated, the 
solids content of these solutions is rela- 
tively low (20%-30%), and as many as 
12-18 coats may be required to apply 
three ounces of coating per square yard. 











A Corner of Textileather’s Vinyl Resin Department; Special Calender 
in Foreground 


Iwo newer coating 
media show 


much as no critical solvents are neces 


types of vinyl 


considerable promise inas- 
sary and also since greater solids can 
be obtained. Both of these coatings are 
of the dispersion type—the one being a 
latex, and the other a dispersion of the 
In nNoOn-solvents 
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Phe latex can be mixed with the vari 
ingredients to give 
which can be coated by 
standard spreader or dip method. A 
solids content of from 50-60% is usually 
\fter spreading, the water is 
allowed to evaporate, and the dispersed 
coating particles must then be fused at 
approximately 300° F. to give a con 
film. At the present time the higher 
e-content polymers are not com- 
ally available in high solids latices 


non-solvent dispersiot1 . 2F 





ous compounding 


disp. rsions 


employed 
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ne resin 


organosols, as they are commonly called, 


require ball or pebble milling to secure 


proper dispersion of the mixture of resin, 


gments, niers 


izer, solvents, pi 





stabilizers. This solvent dispersion 


can be applied to fabric by either spread, 


roller, or dip methods. Since there are 
10 true solvents present to lav down a 
continuous film of coati1 g, the dep sited 


film must be fused by heat. Tempera- 
tures of 350-360° F. are required. 


The fusing temperatures required for 


both the latex and the organosol type are 
not available in the ovens commonly 
used in cloth coating. Additional heating 
equipment is therefore necessary 


Conclusions 


The “know-how” established by the 
coated fabrics industry in the processing 
of the vinyls has made possible an in- 
valuable contribution to the war effort. 
The knowledge gained during these war 
vears has furnished us with a_ back 
ground of experience which in normal 
times would have taken 5-1 years to 
acquire 

The superior physical and chemical 
propertics of these plastic coatings pro- 
vide the means for a great expansion in 
the coated fabrics field. We now possess 
a general-purpose coating material which 
can be formulated both for the lightly 
coated, delicately tinted nylon and rayon 
fabrics for use on shower curtains, rain- 
capes, etc., as well as for such heavy- 
duty constructions as upholstery, shoc 


fabrics, and luggage 





Postwar Uses for Polyvinyl] Butyral 


D. S. Plumb ! 
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irl s and pyroxvlin, but also vinyl 
le several types of vinyl chloride- 
lidene chloride copolymers, several 
pes of vinyl chloride-vinyl acetat¢ 
polymers, vinylidene chloride, vinyl 
yrmal, and vinyl butyral 
Selection from this profusion must be 
based on consideration of equipment 
ulable, the present state of the art par 








newer types of resins, 
it, the market factors 
sales development pro 
vram based on these new products must 
first analyze the answers to these ques 
ions 

1. How does this material fit into pres 
nt manutacturing techniques and past 
lanutacturing experience? 

2. What will be the price range for the 
finished product? 

3. What new or unusual properties can 


| finished product, 


ve expected from. the 
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and will they justify the price range « 
countered. 

4. Will there be competition — fri 
products manutactured by entirely « 
ierent types of industry entering. this 
same market? 


Properties of Vinyl Butyral 

An excellent example of the problen 
facing the rubber manufacturer is .rept 
sented by the new resin, vinyl butyral whi 
has already fitted so neatly into the manu 
facturing operations of a great many ul 
her proofers. Vinyl butyral is typical of th: 
newer products in that there 1s absolutely 
no civilian backlog of experience with it i: 
any application of interest to the rubbe 
mill. It was originally developed some te1 
years ago as the interliner in automotiy: 
safety glass. The war accelerated the dé 
velopment of uses other than safety glass 
and its use in coated fabrics, and to a 
smaller extent in free film molded and ex 
truded products, was a natural evolution 
In the last three years one resin manutac 
turer alone has supplied enough vinyl! buty 
ral resin to coat thousands of miles oi fal 
ric. All of this fabric was coated by rubber 
processors, and none encountered any majo 
problems. Postwar, vinyl butyral will again 
serve the safety glass industry, but will 
also maintain its position in the rubber in 
dustry. 

The answer to question (1), then, with 
vinyl butyral is obvious. It fits readily into 
the standard rubber processing techniques. 
It can be calendered or spread on to fab- 
rics. Calendering requires no unusual tem 
peratures for rubber mills, and spread coats 
deposit substantial films since they can be 
handled in cheap solvent at high solids con 
centrations with no additional equipment 
Coatings are vulcanized in air much like 
rubber. The major processing problem is 
not one native to this resin alone, but one 
ever present in most rubber goods manu- 
facturing plants, the problem of plant clean 
liness. It is absolutely essential that the 
rubber processor revise his thinking along 
the lines of careful handling, complete ab 
sence of dust including tale which may 
necessitate washed air, clean hands on the 
operators, clean curing ovens, and careful 
inspection. Once this problem is solved 
processing offers no difficulties, and past 
manutacturing experience and techniques 
are useful. 

The price range of vinyl butyral will de 
pend on a number oi factors, but in general 
it will be among the highest encountered by 
rubber processors. It will be a great deal 
higher than rubber coatings at prewat 
which indicates a corresponding 
price increase over most of the synthetic 
rubbers. It will in most cases be higher thar 
pyroxylin. It is fundamentally a more ex 
pensive resin than vinyl chloride or most 





prices, 





Stain-Proof Tablecloths Coated with Vinyl 
Butyral 
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the vinyl chloride copolymers, but resin 
cost is not always the dominating factor. 
fransparent coatings will be higher in price 
than pigmented materials since the resin is 

e most expensive ingredient in the for- 

nula, but the specific gravity is 30 to 40% 
pred than any vinyl-chloride-type resin. In 
pigmented coatings the vinyl butyral will 
carry a tremendous load without substan- 
tial loss of properties so that if it is com- 
poun ided to a compare able specific 2S i avity to 
yl chloride, which is more dificult to 
: the price tends to be equalized. There- 
re, although it is basically one of the 
Epes priced raw materials, the cost of 
«| goods manutactured from it is not 
is far out of line with other vinyl 











most important consideration with 
vinyl butyral is the unusual properties 
which can be expected from it. First of 
these 1s transparency. The resin is “basically 
transparent, optically clear, and practically 
colorless. If water-white plasticizers are 
used, a clear coating over a printed or tex- 
ied fabric ts possible, giving a tabric 
which hardly appears coated at all, but 
which is waterproot, stain proof and highly 
abrasion resistant. Color possibilities are, 
therefore, infinite in either transparents or 
opaques. The second is a low modulus vield- 
ing coatings of films of an extreme softness 
and warmth of texture not obtainable with 
any other product of its type. The third i 
a natural tendency to adhere to the most 
difficult of fabrics such as glass, rayon, For- 
tisan, nylon, and high count cottons. The 
fourth 1s ability to take a grain with a high 
degree of precision even on roll embossers. 
The same is true of high polish for such 
applications as patent leathers. Coupled 
with these unusual traits are the usual prop- 
erties of vinyl resins including excellent 
abrasion resistance which is outstanding 
.ith the butyral, ie.. waterproofness, re- 
grease, and many 
solvents, and extraordinary resistance to 
sunlight, oxygen, and ozone. 





sistance to soaps, oils, 





The rubber processor, regardless of the 
type of vinyl resin he selects, is certain to 
laced with a type of competition he has 
not previously encountered. Through the 
war over one hundred new firms have en- 
tered the fabrication field using plastic film, 
sheeting, and coated fabric. Plastics fabri- 
cators have always in the history of the 
industry tended to expand back toward the 
raw material supply, as witness the many 
molders who have gone into the manufac- 
ture of molding powders. Large textile 
firms are expressing an ever-increasing in- 
terest in the coating of fabrics in their own 
operations. Finally some of the large resin 
manutacturers are tending toward process- 
ing or even fabrication of their products. 
These three types of operators will offer a 
substantial threat to the rubber processor 
who is not alert and willing to accept the 
challenge to invade the brand-new types of 
siteees waiting for the new raw materials. 
The consumer has just so much money to 
spend, and these new markets will cut 
deeply into the traditional markets for the 
rubber coater. Therefore the rubber mill 
must be on the market promptly with a 
quality product and with ingenuity. 





Summary and Conclusions 

Having considered these factors as re- 
gards vinyl butyral, what is the decision the 
rubber man can make for its use and de- 
velopment? First, he knows he can handle 
it provided he educates himself to a new 
rule of plant cleanliness. Second, the mate- 
rial will fall into a high priced es not 
customary for the rubber proofer; so he 
must take particular pains to ontieg its 
unique properties. These are transparency, 


flexibility and “hand”, color possibilities, 
ability to use fine fabrics, and, finally, ease 
of embossing and polishing. The markets 
awaiting this type of material are large 
and varied. In the rainwear field the oppor- 
tunities for styling a waterproof garment 
will be a strong weapon against the en 
croachment of the water repellent fabrics 
Transparent or tinted lightweight coatings 
on nylon or rayon with the fabric colored 
solely by the strike through of the coating 
are unusual and attractive. In the table 
cloth field is a tremendous market awaiting 
a lightweight transparent coating on printed 
fabrics or white linens, giving a stain-] ] 
cloth almost equivalent in appearance to 
the best of fine table linen. In fine uphol 
stery the possibility of a transparent coat 
ing is entirely new. Again in upholstery 
as in many other fields served by leather 
such as handbags, the exéellent embossed 
erains, infinite color possibilities, and high 
abrasion resistance will play a large part 
Polished films serving the markets for pateit 
leather will give a product unaffected by 
the climate and of long wearing qualities 








These are the markets where vinyl buty 
There are many where ai 

this tvpe would eliminate it 1m 
mediately. Typical are heavy-duty rainwear, 
dark colored general-purpose 


uphols stery, 
low priced shoe products, low priced book 
binding, and similar outlets served long and 
well by rubber and pyroxylin. Vinyl butyra 
is anew opportunity for the rubber process 
or. A careful analysis of its advantages 
and shortcomings will point its way into the 
myriads of new products awaiting the post 


ral can serve. 
analysis of tl 


War consumer, 





Courses on regret Fibers 
OLUMBIA INIVERSITY, Ex- 
tension Division, New York, N. Y., 

is offering a new evening course On New 

svnthetic fibers to cover all syntheti 
fibers, varns, and fabrics other than 
rayon; namely, nylon, vinyon, Aralac, 

Velon, Saran, glass, aleee and peanut 

fibers, and plastic-coated yarns. The 15- 

lecture course to be given by Herbert 

R. Mauersberger, textile consultant and 

technical editor of the HKayon Textile 

Vonthly, will start on October 1, at 

7:00 p.m. Complete information will b¢ 

available at the Office of the Registrar, 

East Corridor, University Hall. Regis- 

tration starts September 20. 





New Packaging Material 

ETALAM NO. 140, a new packaging 

material utilizing aluminum foil and 
a plastic base film, has been announced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. This film consists of aluminum foil 
laminated on both sides with Vitafilm, pro- 
duced by Goodyear from vinyl resin. The 
moisture resistance of Vitafilm is increased 
by the use of aluminum foil. Metalam 140 
is quickly sealed with heat and, when 
coupled with the moisture-absorbent prop- 
erties of silica gel, can be used as a pro- 
tection for nine months. Thus this new ma- 
terial protects airplane engines and replace- 
ment parts from moisture. 

A. F. Landefeld, manager of Goodyear’s 
Pliofilm department, stated that Metalam 
will release about 70,000 pounds per month 
of natural rubber previously used for Plio- 
film for protective packaging. 

The Dobeckmun Co. is developing this 
new material; it is being fabricated into 
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envelopes for the packaging of airplane 
engines by Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 





Atomic Bomb 


(Continued from page 742) 
the company and many of its leading 
scientists have beet closel identined 
with the development of the atom 
bomb sinc Inceptiol ol the project 
Monsanto's principal contribution to the 


process ce ve lop 


program was research, | 





ment, desi of plant, and subsequent 
production of some oft the material. 
Later the company assumed responsi 
bility for the operation of a large part 


of the Oak 
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contributions to the atomic program. 
\nother report states that the Martin- 
Nebraska B-29 group, inclu 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
ticipating in the atomic bot 
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project tor 
many months and that “Goodyear has 
done an excellent and important job in 
aiding in the development of the proj 





Testing Life Suits for Leaks 
URVIVORS of torpedoed 


keeping afloat, must keep 
Iry while awaiting rescue in the 
It may be hours or days before tl 
vivor is picked up, and in that time even 
the minutest pinholes in his f 
saving suit might eventually cause leaks. 
To combat this potential menace to the 
safety of those using the st the U. S. 
Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J., has devel oped 
a testing technique which consists of in- 
flating the -saving suit with ammonia 
gas mixed with air after all natural open- 
ings are made airtight. A cotton garment 
tailored to fit the suit is placed over the 
specimen being tested. This garment is 
lyved with a sensitized yellow dye, which 
turns red in contact with ammonia. There- 
fore any area of leakage can be spotted 
from the bright red spot formed where the 
mixture pours through the leak. The leak 
can be repaired at once instead of it being 











rubber life- 








necessary to scrap the suits. 





RUBBER 


NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 

The biggest and most welcome news 
during August was, of course, the end 
of the war with Japan on August 14. 
Overnight, war contract cancellations 
were received by most companies, and 
reconversion to the production of peace- 
time civilian products became the major 
interest of the industry. Although can- 
cellations were quick and deep, no mass 
unemployment has been or is anticipated 
since conversion to production for peace 
is considered to be a relatively easy 
operation for the rubber industry. 

From Washington it was soon an- 
nounced that no further government 
money would be spent on the 13 tire 
expansion projects still remaining in the 
WPB program and that sponsorship by 
the WPB was being withdrawn from 11 
privately financed sole and heel expan- 
sion projects. One sole and heel project, 
only 20% completed, was entirely can- 
celled. Five expansions for miscellaneous 
projects, which were complete and in 
operation, are also no longer under gov- 
ernment sponsorship. Three carbon 
black expansion projects were cancelled 
at about the same time. 

The WPB on August 20 by Priority 
Regulation 31 removed restrictions on 
the use of about 200 chemicals, in some 
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cases effective as of that date and in 
other cases effective on August 31 or 
September 30, 1945. Included were the 
removal of restrictions on the use of 
carbon black, effective September 30. 
Although it had not been announced 
oticially late in August, it was under- 
stood that restrictions on the use of all 
synthetic rubbers except GR-I (Butyl), 
reclaimed rubber, and rubber chemicals 
would be removed during September. 

With the cut in war requirements and 
the possibility of getting into the plan- 
tation areas of the Far East much sooner 
than expected, the critical supply posi- 
tion on natural rubber was eased. Gov- 
ernment sponsorship of four additional 
mills to have been constructed in Cali- 
tornia tor processing guayule rubber was 
withdrawn because ot the improved out- 
look for natural rubber. 

The rubber industry during August 
went from the 56- to the 48-hour week 
and, following the end of the war, began 
making plans for the return of the 36- 
tour week. Plants seized by the govern- 
ment during the war period, including 
the Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the Detroit plants 
of the United States Rubber Co., were 
ordered returned to private management 
“as soon as possible” by President Tru- 
man’s executive order of August 25. 


War's End Changes Industry Picture Overnight 


The sudden and unexpected end of the 
war in the Pacific on August 14 and thus 
the end of the holocaust of the last six 
years which has been known as World 
War II, was the occasion for universal 
rejoicing, after which the rubber in- 
dustry as well as all other industries 
were presented overnight with an en- 
tirely new and different outlook for 
future operations than they have had 
during the past several years. War con- 
tract cancellations were immediate and 
heavy, amounting in most cases to 95% 
of the outstanding orders, and the prob- 
lems of production for war were re- 
placed with the problems of production 
for peace. 


Outlook Optimistic for Rapid 
Reconversion 

War contract cancellations did not in 
general result in mass layoffs in the 
rubber industry since, although recon- 
version involves many new and _ per- 
plexing problems, the manufacture of 
most of the peacetime products of the 
industry require only a change in the 
molds or dies and not a complete change 
of the whole production line. Some of 
the very small companies were most 
affected since restrictions on the manu- 
facture of civilian products which they 
formerly manufactured were not imme- 
diately lifted, but it was understood that 
by September 1 all restrictions on the 
use of synthetic rubbers except GR-I 
(Butyl), reclaimed rubbers, and rubber 
chemicals would be removed. 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. 


FF. Goodrich Co. and recently retired 
Special Director of Kubber Prograrés for 
the WPB, in a talk at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 20 stated that Amer- 
ican motorists should be able to buy 
tires on an unrationed basis before the 
end ot 1945 in spite of the problems 
incident to switching the rubber indus- 
try trom wartime production to high 
level civilian tire manufacture. He added 
that it might be the end of 1946, how- 
ever, before motorists would be able to 
get a chosen brand of tire at the exact 
time they might want it. 

“Prewar capacity was 65,000,000 tires 
a year, but the industry is now capable 
ot producing more than 110,000,000 
civilian tires annually which will con- 
tribute importantly to a new high level 
of world rubber consumption that may 
reach 1,500,000 tons a year,” Mr. Collyer 
added. 

Another spokesman for the Goodrich 
company emphasized that the biggest 
job facing the industry is the shifting of 
production personnel from war to civil- 
ian products and training them on new 
assignments. Full output will not be 
attained until all departments are staffed 
with trained personnel, it was pointed 
out. The length of time required for 
this job will depend on the speed with 
which war contracts are cancelled and 
the availability of qualified labor in the 
areas in which rubber fabricating plants 
are located. Capacity output for the in- 
dustry as a whole should be possible by 
the middle of 1946, perhaps earlier, this 
company estimated. Relaxation of con- 
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trols which hmit production is of maj 
importance to the industry. Manian m 
employment will be possibie if the in- 
dustry is permitted to make the kinds, 
types, and products which the consum- 
ing public wants to buy, it was said. 

P. W. Litchtield, chairman of the 
board ot the Goodyear Tire & Kubber 
Co. in a paid advertisement in the 
August 22 Akron Beacon Journal under 
the heading: “A Message to Goodyear 
Employees,’ paid tribute to the war 
effort of Goodyear workers and then 
reviewed the immediate and future out 
look for his company. Referring to the 
sudden ending ot the war and the r¢ 
moval of the need of war materials as 
evidenced by cancellation orders =r 
ceived from the government, Mr. Litch 
field said: 

‘This sudden termination brings us 
many perplexing problems. But we are 
happy to face them because they are 
the problems of getting the nation and 
its peoplé back on an even course ot 
peaceful progress and normal living. 
The urgency of dying boys is no longer 
with us and this great fact lightens all 
of our hearts as we enter this new phas« 
of Goodyear activity. 

“And so we face the dawn of a new 
day. We must set our sights—now. In 
a general way our objectives here at 
Goodyear are clear. The public wants 
our tires, tubes, mechanical goods, rims, 
Airfoam, Pliofilm and other products as 
quickly as they can be made, and all of 
us in Goodyear want to supply those 
needs. ... We want to bring out new prod- 
ucts, to improve the value and lower 
the cost of all our products; new and 
old, and to make more jobs with higher 
and more stable wages for our people. 
\Ve want to take care of the Goodyear 
men who left us to join the service. 
They will be back soon. And we want 
the spirit of peace and good will to 
pervade our factories and offices as we 
go about the business of striving for all 
of these goals. 

“Goodyear management is determined 
to do its utmost in achieving these ends. 
We hope we may set a standard for all 
of America in the matters that count. 
We believe that this nation will find 
peace at home only as the individual 
communities and enterprises which go 
to make up America find it within them- 
selves.” 

There is no reason why management 
and employes should not get along to- 
gether, Mr. Litchfield said. Since Good- 
year employes on two separate occa- 


sions have registered their choice of 
lo¢al No.. 2, U.R.W.A., C.1.0., as their 
bargaining agent, Goodyear manage- 


ment accepts and respects that expres- 
sion, and it was indicated that Good- 
year was willing to go more than half 
way to make the relation between the 
company and the union a pleasant and 
effective one. The adoption of the im- 
partial umpire plan for the settlement 
of disputes was mentioned, and it was 
hoped that if this new plan succeeds, 
stronger and more stable basis for em- 
ployer-employe relations would result. 
With regard to the immediate outlook 
for business, Mr. Litchfield pointed out 
that war production cannot be turned 
off and civilian production turned on 
overnight. However reconversion is go- 
ing ahead at all possible speed, and in 
all but a few departments there is con- 
tinued full-time work for all employes. 
It was estimated that demand for rubber 
goods will continue at peak levels for 
much more than a year, and Goodyear 
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management wants to continue the 48- 
nour week in all but a tew departments 
ior e3 time being. 

iE Seiberling, president of the Sei- 
ueditne Rubber Co., reported that the 
speed of reconversion will vary, ol 
course, with different industries, but es- 
timated that by June, 1946, American 
industry as a whole should be 90 to 95% 
completed. For the rubber industry, re- 
conversion should be 100% completed by 
December 1, 1945, and probably sooner. 
Compared with most industries, the rub- 
ber industry's reconversion problem is 
extraordinarily simple, merely involving 
mold changes and rearrangement of a 
relatively small amount ot machinery 
and tloor space, Mr. Seiberling declared. 

From Washington, on August 8, Rob- 
ert S. Wilson, new Director of Rubber 
Programs for the \WPB, announced 
that production at record levels of farm 
tractor and implement tires in the last 
18 months virtually wiped out a two- 
year deficit in supply created by the war. 
Che rubber industry tgs eg 1,103,361 
of these tires in the first six months of 
this year, which is at a rate higher 
than the peacetime peak of 1941, when 
2,072,500 were shipped by the industry 
in the full year. 

Present schedules call for the pro- 
duction of 2,241,100 of this type-tire for 
the full year 1945 and 2,699,400 in 1946, 
based on a survey of needs made for 
the Rubber Bureau by The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., in co- 
operation with industry and with other 
government agencies, it was said. It was 
also pointed out that the survey shows 
that there is today little or no deferred 
replacement need of tractor tires and 
tires tor farm implements. Following the 
end of the war with Japan, the OPA 
on August 20 removed farm implement 
and industrial tires from rationing. 

A new schedule calling for the pro- 
duction of 12,000,000 passenger-car tires 
during the fourth quarter of 1945 was 
also announced following the end of the 
war. This should mean that about 30,- 
000,000 of these tires may be produced 
during 1945, as compared with produc- 
tion of 25,000,000 units as estimated last 
month. It is understood that the tire 
industry and the WPB were engaged 
late in August in making a survey of 
the various means by which the pro- 
duction of passenger-car and truck and 
bus tires might be increased as rapidly 
as possible. 

One of the most important factors 
affecting decisions regarding reconver- 
sion in the tire industry was the policy 
of the government agencies having the 
responsibility for the disposal of surplus 
tires. Until the numbers and types of 
tires to be declared surplus by the War 
and Navy departments and the approxi- 
mate dates when such tires will be re- 
leased are known, the industry will have 
a more or less difficult time in planning 
production schedules. About 250,000 
truck tires were declared surplus by the 
War Department late in August, but this 
was only a very small part of the tires 
that might be released. 


More Government Expansion 
Projects Cancelled 

Last month it was reported that all 
but 13 of the government-financed ex- 
pansion projects for the production of 
military tires and tubes had been can- 
celled. These projects involving about 
$20,000,000 of federal funds were those 
nearest completion and those from which 
some production has already been ob- 


tained. However on August 23 it was 
announced by W. James Sears, deputy 
director ot the WPB Rubber Bureau, 
that federal sponsorship of these remain- 
ing projects had been withdrawn. While 
pointing out that the formal action 
would nave little effect in some instances 
because projects were completed, or 
nearly so, Mr. Sears said the blanket 
action was taken to prevent additional 
expenditure of federal tunds. W PE spon- 
sorship also was withdrawn from 12 ex- 
pansion projects for the manufacture oi 
soles and heels and five for miscellane- 
ous products. Government money was 
involved in only one of the sole and heel 
projects; the WPB_ sponsorship con- 
sisted only of priority assistance and 
guidance on technical matters. 

The 13 tire expansions, which were 
authorized last winter, would have pro- 
vided manuiacturing facilities for about 
1,700,000 large truck tires annually. Com- 
panies that were to have been agents of 
the government in operating the new 
plants are free to negotiate with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for the 
acquisition of the facilities. No estimate 
is available at this time of the amount 
of money spent, or the amount the gov- 
ernment may recover from sale or lease 
of the plants and equipment, Mr. Sears 
said. 

The 13 military tire projects affected 
are (asterisk indicates the plant has been 
in initial production) : 
“Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., West Haven, 

Conn. 

Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss. 
*Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
*Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Topeka, Kan. 
*Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., "Mansfield, O. 
Master Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, oO. 
*McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa. 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., "Norwz alk, Conn. 
*Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, oO. 


Of the heel and sole expansions, only 
one, which was to be operated at Wads- 
worth, O., by the Bearfoot Sole Co., 
is cancelled by this latest WPB action. 
This expansion project was only about 
20% completed, the Rubber Bureau said; 
while the other 11 were completed and 
in full or partial operation. The other 
projects affected were: 


Atlantic Tubing & Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass. 

Danbury Rubber Co., Danbury, Conn. 
Endicott Johnson Co., Johnson City, N. ¥ 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenten, N. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 
Holtite Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Monarch Rubber Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Winchester, Va. 
Panther Panco Rubber, Chelsea, Mass. 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass. 


The five expansions for miscellaneous 
products, complete and in operation, but 
which are no longer under government 
sponsorship, were: 


Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, O., tire build- 
ing drums and tire plant equipment. 

Stewart Bolling & Co., Cleveland, O., hydraulic 
vulcanizing presses and heavy rubber machinery. 
Sannette Mfg. Co., Carlstadt, N. pressure- 
sensitive industrial tape. 

Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J., 
aircraft hose. 

Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., extruded prod- 
ucts, fuel cell fittings, and miscellaneous molded 
items. 


low-pressure 


An earlier statement by Mr. Sears on 
July 31 had indicated that military tire 
projects involving only private funds 
being continued in the government pro- 
gram included: 
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United States Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calit 
United States Rubber Co., Chicopee Fails, Mass 
United States Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
vennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, P 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O 


No further statement has been mad 
regarding the status ot these last men- 
tioned projects in the W¥B program, 
that 1s, whether or not they are being 
given continued priority assistance. 

As a matter of fact, there seems to be 
a general teeling througnout the industry 
that the postwar capacity for the pro- 
auction of passenger-car and truck and 
bus tires wili be considerabiy in excess 
oft the demand, once the war-created re- 
placement demand is satisfied. Estimates 
ot the present and future annual pro- 
duction capacity for passenger-car tires 
range between 75,000,U00 and 110,000,000, 
as compared with a prewar capacity of 
55,000,000. Prewar demand was~ about 
55,000,000, and postwar demand is ex 
pected to ievel off at about 65,000,000, 
Truck and bus tires may be produced 
postwar at a rate of 2U0,000,00U a year 
Yrewar demand for this type of tire 
called for 11,000,000 annually, and post- 
war demand is estimated to be about 
13,000,000 after the abnormal replace 
ment needs are taken care of. 

With regard to government expansion 
projects for component materials, it was 
announced from Washington on August 
25 that at the recommendation of the 
Rubber Bureau ot the WPB, steps hav 
been taken by the Chemicals Bureau tor 
the cancellation of three projects, in 
sentient to increase the annual output of 
channel carbon black. Two of thes¢ 
projects would have been financed en- 
tirely by tederal funds and would have 
been operated, one by the Cabot Carbon 
Co. at Eunice, N. M., and the other by 
the Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. at Clem- 
ons, Tex. The third project, which would 
aiso have involved the use of some fed- 
eral oe was a contemplated pipeline 
for C. E. Johnson & Co. at Stonewall, 
Okla. Ne construction had been started 
on any of these projects, the WPB 
pointed out. 

An earlier report from the W PB. had 
estimated the production of carbon black 
for July at 102,800,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with requirements for the month 
of 101,400,000 pounds. Carbon black pro- 
duction in August, as estimated by pro- 
ducers, was placed at 101,900,000 pounds. 
Total requests from industry for August 
originally amounted to 95,100,000 pounds, 
but following the cancellation of the 
majority of the war contracts for mili- 
tary rubber goods, producers were left 
with a considerable amount of carbon 
black on hand. On August 20, PR 31 
issued by the WPB lifted all restrictions 
from the use of carbon black, effective 
September 30. However the carbon black 
industry late in August was being per- 
mitted to ship carbon black from un- 
used allocations with very little limita- 
tion. Total producers’ stocks were given 
as 28,400,000 pounds on August 1, and 
production for the third quarter of 1945, 
according to a July 30 estimate, was 
given as 311,000,000 pounds. Just what 
the supply demand position on carbon 
black now is, as a result of the end of 
the war, is not definitely known, but it 
may be assumed that a _ considerable 
excess of supply will be available until 
reconversion to civilian products is fur- 
ther advanced. 


Natural Rubber Situation Easier— 
Cost Considerations 


Although it is generally considered 








that it will take at least three months 
time betore even token shipments ot 
natural rubber the Far East might 
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in California with federal funds so that 








the available guavule could be harvested 
1 : “ae ee b] 
and processed as quickly- as possible 
Since both phases of the war have now 
ended, it is reasonable to assume that 
will receive sul al quantities of 
rubber from the liberated areas next 
vear. Therefore, we have decided against 


the expenditure of some $4,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money to obtain addi- 
tional natural rubber from guayule,” Mr. 


‘I am informed that the guayule emer 


gency rubber project now reverts to the 
program in effect prior to the decision 
to ex he processing of the shrub 


s things stan - today, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agri - through tl } 
Service wil con ntinue > to 
processing mills, one at 
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operate two 
Salinas, Calif., 


and the other at Bakersfield, Calit. This 
is the program tor which funds were ap 
proved in the appropriation bill of the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 


year 1946," Mr. Wilson added 
WPB Rubber Bureau Changes 


\ cut of about 50% in the personnel 


tft the WPB Rubber Bureau to become 
effective on September 30 is contem- 
plated, according to information from 


Che construction division 
eliminated and 


personnel reduced about one half 


or the sureau is to be 


Since the powers of the. entire 
on pitainaege 31, 1945, those re 
unctions of the Rub 


as the allocation of 








lay be transferred to 
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the Office of the Rubber Reserve, RE ( 
at the beginning of 1946. 

George L. Allison, of the Goodrich 
company, has been appointed assistant 
director of technical onerations for thx 
Rubber Bureau to replace Thomas _ | 
Newton, who has returned to the United 
States Rubber Co. at Detroit, Mich., Mr 
announced on August 20. Mr. 
\llison was a full-time consultant to tt 
Office of the Rubber Director from Oct 
ber, 1943, until October, 1944, whe 
he became a part-time consultant to 
Rubber Bureau. Mr. Allison joined t 
Goodrich company in 1917 and has be¢ 
serving that company for many years 
the field of development and improy 
ment of rubber manufacturing — te¢ 
niques 
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Happenings in the Management-Labor Field 


industry 


rubber 
seven-day, 506-] 
favor of the six-day, 48-hour 


Early in August the 


handoned the 





1 s actio Vas criticized at 
Akron, O., bv officers of the 
\ » stated that tf the need « 
tires s Ss great as recently 
yy government leaders, then prod 
SEVE lay eek should be con- 
tinued Management officials chiefly 
stressed the decrease in efh 1¢ and 





nereased absenteeism caused by calling 
production employes to work indefinitely 
week as the reasons for 


leciding to eliminate the nonstop work 


eek. Following the end of the war i 
tl Pacific, the Akron rubber industry 
ith the approval of the URWA mad 
ns to return to a six-day, 36-hour 





er to reduce lavotfs and dis- 





tribute employment equally g the 
econversion period 


Operations at Goodyear Akron Plants 


Ope rations at the 


Goor lvear Tire & Rubber Co. und 





ol 1 of Capt. H EK. Gar US 
proceeded satisfactorily during August, 
with 959% of the personnel employed 


daily attendance and 
g ahead of that real- 

months immediately 
the 20-day work stoppage 
which began June 17. 

Negotiations between the , company 
and Goodyear local union No. 2, URWA, 
on a new contract eames through- 
month. At the suggestion of 
Captain Clark and finally with the ap- 
proval of the NWLB, an_ impartial 
umpire was selected to arbitrate the 
grievances which arose prior to the Navy 
seizure of the Goodyear plants. S. S. 
Kates, Cleveland attorney, was ap- 
pointed to this post for the period of 
Navy control with the approval of both 
the management and the local union. 
In addition the NWLB appointed Wil- 
liam A. Simkin, of Philadelphia, Pa., per- 
manent umpire of labor disputes for the 
Goodyear Akron plants. His duties will 
not begin, however, until the Navy 
returns the management of the Good- 
vear plants to its regular executives. 
Speedier action on both past, present, 
and future deadlocked grievances is ex- 
pected as a result of the hiring of these 
umpires. This method is supposed to be 
working successfully in plants outside of 
Akron. The outstanding advantage of 
the method is the possibility of breaking 
up the merry-go-round type of procedure 


before the strike 1 


production runni 





ized tor the three 


1 ve 1; 
preceding 


] 


decisions that 


Akro 


and long delay in getting « 
caused many work stoppages in 
during the war. 

local union No. 2, URWA 
on August 19 voted to cancel the war 
time no-strike pledge. This action wa- 
not in accordance with the position take 
by the president of the International 
URWA, Sherman H. Dalrymple, whi 
declared that the URWA will continu 
bound by the no-strike pledg 
until released by formal action of the 
executive board. 

In an executive order issued on August 
25, President Truman directed that al 
plants, mines, and other facilities seized 
by the Federal government during th 
war be returned to their owners “as 
yracticable.” William Davis, 
cae al Economic Stabilization, in a 
statement accompanying the President’s 
order said that the seized properties 
would be returned to their owners grad 
ually, although speedily, and that no 
attempt would be made to relinquisl 
government control of all on the sam 
lay. Aiter some delay a bg _a re 
ported “misunderstanding” with t 
regarding the date and terms of the end 
of the seizure, the Goodyear plants were 

private management on August 
30. Navy control scheduled to end August 
retained until the Goodyear local 
union promised in writing to submit any 
future disputes to the NWLB or som 
other government agency. 


Goodyear 






to be 


sOONn as 


1 
returned to 


25 was 


Firestone Union Signs New Contract 
Negotiations on a new contract be- 
tween the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
in Akron and local union No. 7, URWA, 
began almost immediately after the re 
turn of the workers on July 16. On 
August 3 it was announced that a new 
contract between the union and the com 
pany had been signed, and local union 
officials expressed themselves as ver 
well satisfied with the new document 
Not all of the issues in dispute wer 
settled, though, and the NWLB i 
Washington on August 13 began con 
sideration of more than 40 separat: 
issues still requiring decisions. These 
additional items included changes in the 
previous contract, proposed new co! 
tract provisions, wage adjustments to 
correct so-called inequities and inequal 
ities, increases in hourly and basic rates, 
and inclusion in the contract of the 
NWLB April 3 directive order relating 
to lunch nated and night-shift differ- 
ential payments. Another major issue in 
disagreement concerned a wnion demand 
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for overtime pay for all hours worked 
more than-six hours a day and 30 hours 
a week, 

In this latter connection the union 
stated: “Realizing that the industry will 
likely revert to its traditional six-hour 
day, the union seeks to provide for 
premium pay when that event occurs.” 

The company in return declared: “In 
our opinion time and one-half for over 
cight hours a day and over 40 hours in 
one week is adequate.” 

On August 23 it was announced from 
\kron that a return to the 36-hour work 
week “as soon as possible” was planned 
by the Firestone company, following a 
meeting between management and union 
representatives on August 22. To op- 
erate efficiently on a 36-hour week, Fire- 
stone in Akron will need about 1,500 
more male workers, it said. 


U. S. Rubber’s Detroit Plants Seized 
by Government 

3ecause of a jurisdictional dispute 
between the local URWA union and a 
local union of the Mechanics Education 
Society of America, an independent craft 


union, which had resulted in a 17-day 
work stoppage, President Truman on 
July 30 issued an executive order author- 


izing the War Department to take over 
the operation of the Detroit plants of the 
United States Rubber Co. in order to 
insure successful prosecution of the war. 
The company was not a party to the 
dispute and was held blameless by all 
factions. 

The seizure was carried out by a team 
of officers of the Air Technical Service 
Command, headed by Lt. Col. Hervey 
Humlong, and all of the company’s ex- 
ecutive personnel were requested to re- 
main at their posts. The company’s 6,000 
employes were immediately summoned 
to report to work on their next regular 
shifts. Their response was very satis- 
factory, and substantially all of the 
workers promptly returned to their jobs, 


and production quickly reached and 
maintained a_ satisfactory level. The 
seizure order indicated, as in the case 


of the Akron plants of the Goodyear 
company, a minimum of 60 days occu- 


pancy by the War Department. With 
President Truman's executive order of 
August 25, it is expected that these 


plants will be returned to private man- 
agement at an early date. 


Some Items of Overall Interest 

The regional WLB in Cleveland, O., 
on August 2 granted Goodrich local No. 
5 URWA, at Akron, “maintenance of 
membership” without an escape clause 
because the WLB said that it found 
local No. 5 under President John Saylor 
and other officers recently elected with 
him has shown its “sincere desire to live 
up to contractual obligations.” The re- 


gional Board contrasted this with a 
statement that “unfortunately a few 
leaders of some local unions in Akron 


have displayed unwarranted and shock- 
ing disregard for the program of the 
international union, resulting in a sub- 
stantial loss of vital war materials.” 

The Board also settled six other issues 
raised in the 1944 contract. 

A report by Ray Mitten, of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Akron Beacon Journal 
on August 18, stated that officials of 
both the rubber industry and of the 
CIO were gravely concerned 
future of the United Rubber Workers, 
CIO. Industry, management and_ the 


union dislike to see Mr. Dalrymple leav- 


about the 


ing as URWA president, although they 
realize that he has been losing control 
of and getting increasingly discouraged 


with the union. Mr. Dalrymple has 
always been highly regarded by man- 
agement for his fairness, integrity, and 


CIO considers 
vice presidents. 
and CIO leaders 


level-headness, and the 
him one of its. best 
Rubber management 
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alike are fearful that what they consider 
the “irresponsible” element in the union 
may gain control of the URWA at the 
next election. If that happens, the organi- 
zation will be weakened, and weak union 
leadership during the  reconversion 
period ahead may result in unnecessary 
delays in reaching full production, which 
would be a great disadvantage to all. 


Tire Rationing and Rubber Goods Price Orders Continue 


The end of the war brought the end 
of some OPA rationing regulations, but 
the present situation on tires does not 
justity yet abandoning control, although 
some optimistic reports see restrictions 
removed before long. Many price orders 
have also been retained to avoid the 
possibility of inflation. 

Below are announcements 
the rubber industry released last 
by the OPA. 


affecting 
month 


Changes in Rubber Footwear Regulations 


Amendment 21 to MPR 200—Rubber 
Heels and Soles in the Shoe Repair 
Trade—incorporates many changes, as 
prices for unattached rubber soles; in- 
clusion of Fleetfoot brand heel of New 
Jersey Rubber Co.; tolerance allowed 
for minimum abrasion in physical tests 
for heels sold by manufacturers; addition 
of Seiberling HTS brand, made by Sei- 
berling Rubber Co., to the list of “super 
grade” rubber soles and of Daisy 
(Schacht Rubber Mig. Co.), Longwear 
(Gro-Cord Rubber Co.), and Bar Cord, 
Lithox Cord, Pressed Cord, and Square 
Cord (Lithox Corp.) brands to the list 
of “competitive grade” inclusion 
of soles to the sections on taxes, export 
sales, evasion, records and reports, sales 
slips and receipts, exclusions, and defi- 
nitions; definition of “rubber soles”; and 
price changes for certain heels and 
soling. 

Order 4, MPR 200, authorizes maxi 
mum prices for sales of men’s brown 
corded 6/8-inch whole heels bearing the 
brand name “Raw Cord” and made by 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O. 

All civilian sales of domestic and im- 


soles: 


ported waterproof, canvas and_ other 
vulcanized rubber footwear have been 
placed under the regular rubber foot- 


wear regulations covering sales by man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and_ retailers, 
OPA announced August 24. No in- 
creases in the prices at any sales levels 
for rubber footwear—including rubbers, 


arctics, gaiters, rubber boots, and sneak- 
ers—are expected to result from this 
action, OPA said. 


It is hoped that imports of such foot- 
wear will help relieve the shortages of 
this’ tvpe of shoe in the United States. 
Already some rubber footwear is reach- 
ing this country from Cuba, and other 
countries also have some available that 
can be imported, OPA stated. 

To establish in-line prices for all such 
footwear now available, it has been 
placed under the regular rubber foot- 
wear regulation. Previously some pro 
duced domestically was covered by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
which freezes prices at each 
March, 1942, high. 

The above change, effective August 
29, places manufacturers’ sales of 
tain types of rubber footwear classified 
as seconds, previously priced under 
GMPR under the coverage of the manu 


seller’s 


Ccef- 


facturers’ rubber footwear regulation 


(MPR 132). 


Wholesale and retail sales of rubber 
footwear classified as firsts and seconds, 
previously under GMPR, are placed 
under the coverage of the retail and 
wholesale rubber footwear regulation 
(RMPR 229). Manufacturers’ ceilings 
ior rubber footwear seconds are estab- 
lished by requiring each manufacturer 


to grant the dicen for seconds that 
he had in effect during the base period, 
December 3, 1941. If the price so arrived 
at is higher than 90% of the price of 
rubber footwear firsts, to the same class 
of purchaser, the manufaeturer is re- 
quired to reduce his price so that it will 
be not more than 90% of the first price. 
Wholesalers) maximum prices for vul- 
canized rubber tootwear seconds are 
90% of the maximum for the firsts to 
the same class of purchaser. Retailers, in 
pricing seconds, are allowed a 
margin of 35%. An OPA study 
that this is the gross margin that retail 
ers’generally secured for seconds durin; 
the base period. Wholesalers and vetnat: 
ers are provided with a method of apply 
ing for prices in the case ot 


PTOss 


shows 


ceiling 


rubber footwear that cannot be priced 
by any other section of the regulation 
Any prices established through appli- 
cation will be prices in line with these 


already contained in the regulation 
The provisions of the regulation re 
lating to imports are broadened to in- 
clude imports from every country, made 
from either synthetic or crude rubber. 
Previously only natural rubber canvas 
shoes from Cuba had been priced 
Wholesaler-importers are to price their 
imported rubber footwear by using t 
differ- 





same list prices, discounts, and 
entials they used when pricing domes 
tically produce d footy These prices, 





however, may be increased upon appli- 


cation to OPA, if the retailers are will 


ing to absorb the increase. 
\ll these changes cover all vulcanized 
rubber footwear made from crude and 


synthetic rubber 
(Amendment 10 to MPR 132 

Footwear; and Amendment 

229—Retail and Whe 


Footwear. ) 


1 


— Rubber 

RMPR 
rlesale Prices for 
Rubber 
New Tire and Tube oma 


] 








Retail dollar-an l-ce prices for new 
aircraft tires and and a method 
for determining wh ale ceilings tor 
such tires and tubes were announced 
August 18. Many of these tires and tubes 
will be made surplus by the Army 
Navy and are to be sold for 
use either because they do not 
military specifications or because the 
planes for which they were manutac 
tured are no longer used by the Air 
Force. Established dealers may buy 
them through the Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of Surplus Property. In 


all probability many of the surplus tires 


and tubes will be converted for use on 
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Since 
tubes, 
unrationed, 
will be un- 


ground machin uch tr 
all surph aircraft tires 
whether new or used, are 
these tir and tubes also 
rationed. 
The retail ceilings new airplane 
tires and tubes according to type, size 
and ply and type of rubber (natural, 
reclaimed), appear in 


synthetic, o1 
Amendment 3 to the regulation on tires 
and repairing, and 


and tubes, recapping 
certain repair materials (RMPR 528) 

Wholesale sellers, other than manu- 
and brand owners, will figure 
their maximum prices by deducting 24% 
for new aircratt tires and 25-5% for 
tubes, trom the dollar-and-cent maxi- 
mum retail prices (Amendment 8 to 
RMPR 143 covering wholesale prices 
for new rubber tires and tubes). 

Manufacturers and brand owners will 
January, 1945, percentage dis- 
ior new aircraft tires and tubes. 
maximum retail and wholesale 
thus established will be approxi- 
0% than the ceilings pre- 
Prices for new aircraft 
and tubes previously had been 
“frozen” at the March, 1942, level 

Retailers will be allowed approxi- 
mately the same percentage mark-up 
under the néw dollar-and-cent prices as 
they received under the previous price 
regulation for new plane tires and tubes. 

Wholesalers’ margins will 
main approximately the same as 
they have been receiving since March 
1942. Because of an increased volume 
ot business, the overall return to manu- 
facturers will be at least equal to their 
returns on such items during 1941. 

Other changes will bring provisions 
in the retail pricing regulation in linc 
with recent changes made in the whole- 
sale regulation. 

Other changes at retail follow: 

Gum covered patches made from fuel 
cells, double cushion patches, and criss- 
cross patches are removed from cov- 
erage of the dollar-and-cent prices pre- 
viously established. Retailers will be 
notified by their suppliers regarding the 
retail ceilings of these repair materials. 

The maximum price for repair mate- 
rials covered by this regulation that does 
not meet the minimum quality specifica- 
tions remain at 1¢ a pound on sales to 
all buyers other than industrial con- 
sumers. Industrial consumers’ prices for 
such scrap materials are priced under 
the scrap rubber regulation—RPS 87. 

Two additional changes at the whole- 
sale level are: 

\ new optional method by which a 
manutacturer may establish his maxi- 
mum prices to a brand owner for new 
tires of all types is added to the regu- 
lation. By this method, “if the manu- 
tacturer and brand owner agree, the 
maximum price of the manufacturer's 
lowest price class buycr of the manu- 
facturer's own brand tire may be used 
as the manufacturer's maximum price to 
that specific brand owner.” 

Manufacturers’ and brand owners’ 
maximum prices for reclaimed rubber 
passenger war tires, and natural rubber 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires and 
tubes are to be priced by the same 
methods now in use for pricing all other 
passenger-car and motorcycle tires and 
tubes. Since manufacturers and brand- 
owners have practically none of these 
tires at present, this provision removes 
outdated pricing methods. When nat- 
ural rubber tires are again sold by these 
sellers, a new pricing method will be 
needed to suit the circumstances and 
conditions of the times, OPA said. 


for 


lacturers 


use their 
counts 

The 
prices 
mately 
viously in effect. 


less 


tires 


gross 


re- 
those 


Amendment 4, RMPR 119—Original 
Equipment ‘tires and Tubes—redetines 
such tires and tubes to mean “new rubber 
tires and tubes sold for the original 
equipment of automobiles, trucks, busses, 
trailers, off-the-road equipment, farm 
implements, tractors, industrial equip- 
ment, motorcycles, and aircraft, but does 
not include tires and tubes sold directly 
to any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” The amendment also substi- 
tutes the ply “4” for “2” under the head- 
ing “Farm tractor”, size 7-32, in Tabie 2 
ot Appendix A. 

The following orders have been added 
to RMPR 528—Tires and Tubes, Re- 
capping and Repairing, and Certain Re- 
pair Materials. Revised Order 29 adjusts 
a retail ceiling for a mud and snow 
tire of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Revised Order 36 takes care 
of 11 sizes of R-5 industrial tractor tires 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 
Order 49 sets prices for Firestone’s new 
synthetic rubber Life Protector special- 
purpose passenger-car inner tubes. The 
next order establishes maximum retail 
prices for off-the-road truck tires made 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. Order 51 relates to a new Fire- 
stone truck and bus tube; while No. 52 
applies to ceilings for three sizes of new 
Allstate logging tires, products of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. Order 53 
authorizes maximum prices for 14 sizes 
of used airplane tires declared surplus by 
the Army Air Forces, to be converted 
for use on ground vehicles, mainly for 
farm equipment. No. 54 covers a new 
Firestone solid tire for tractors. The next 
order establishes retail ceilings for two 
farm tractor rear tires and tubes there- 
ior and two mud and snow tires. No. 56 
deals with retail prices of nine sizes ot 
new combat and run-flat tires of cot- 
ton construction for replacement pur- 
poses; No. 57, LifeGuard tube, Good- 
year; No. 58, wheelbarrow, industrial 
pneumatic, and lawnmower tires and 
wheelbarrow tubes, Pharis Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Newark, O.; No. 59, new Good- 
rich Super Traction cotton tire. 

A 20% for tire 
patches, made from 
material when they are sold by 
facturers to jobbers, mail-order 
and chain stores with more than 25 
establishments, is granted by Amend- 
ment 3 to MPR 131—Camelback and 
Tire and Tube Repair Materials—effec- 
tive August 13. The dollar-and-cent 
prices listed for these items continue in 
effect on sales to retailers and chain 
stores having 25 establishments or less. 

When the action, effective March 27, 
1945, establishing only one level of 
maximum prices for all wholesale sellers 
was issued, manufacturers assured OPA 
that they would continue their customary 
differential to jobbers, chain stores, and 
mail-order houses. In the majority of 
cases differentials were not maintained, 
and jobbers were forced to buy at such 
high prices that they either could make 
no profit or had to stop handling the 
items, OPA said. 

The two levels of prices set by Amend- 
ment 3 establish the manufacturers’ cus- 
tomary differentials to jobbers, mail- 
order houses, and chain stores having 
more than 25 establishments. 

Other changes made by the 
ment follow. 

An individual pricing adjustment pro- 
vision is added to the regulation for 
manufacturers of reliners, patches, and 
boots where hardship exists. Such manu- 
facturers are to file applications for ad- 


reliners, 

scrap 
manu- 
houses, 


discount 
and boots 


amend- 
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justment with the national OPA office. 

Manufacturers’ prices for gum coy- 
ered criss-cross patches, double cushion 
patches, and fuel ceil patches made from 
scrap materials are removed from the 
specified dollar-and-cent prices listed in 
the regulation. Prices for such patches 
will be established by application to OPA 
in order to allow for the extra cost often 
involved in their production. 

All manufacturers of tire reliners made 
from new materials are to apply to OPA 
tor their prices. Previousiy manufac 
turers used their March, 1942, prices, 
which were high because of the great 
demand for reliners at that time. by 
having manufacturers apply for prices 
tor tire reliners made from new mate- 
rials, OPA can set prices in line with 
the prices established March 27, 1945, 
for reliners made from scrap materials. 

A maximum price of 1¢ a pound for 
defective camelback and repair materials 
covered by the regulation is established 
by Amendment 3. (Such materials, when 
sold to industrial consumers are cov- 
ered by RPS 87.) Previously only a 
maximum price for defective reliners, 
patches, and boots made from scrap 
materials was included in the regulation 

Order 28, RMPR 131, applies to the 
manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retail- 
ers’ sales of tractor tire reliners made 
from scrap tires by The Loewenthal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Order 29 authorizes ceilings for tractor 
tire reliners made from scrap tires by the 
Oregon Tire Patch Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Amendment 5 to RMPR 288, makes 
changes in the retail ceilings of many 
products sold in Alaska, including new 
synthetic rubber passenger-car tires and 
tubes and new truck and bus and mud 
and snow truck tires and tubes. 

Order 4263, MPR _ 188, establishes 
ceilings for the P-45-1 automobile tire 
pump of Purpose Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Amendment | extensively revises Rev. 
RO 1B—Mileage Rationing: Tire Regu- 
lations for Puerto Rico. 

Amendment 103 to RO 1A—Tires, 
Tubes, Recapping and Camelback — in- 
validates after August 15 all certificates 
on Form R-2 for transfer to consumers 
and after August 31 for transfer to deal- 
ers and sectional warehouses. Arrange- 
ments for securing new certificates also 
are given. 

Amendment 104, following up _ the 
changes of 103, provides that a dealer 
or manufacturer may transfer tires to a 
consumer at any time in exchange for 
a valid certificate on Form R-2 which 
he accepted prior to August 16, 1945; and 
a dealer or sectional warehouse may 
transfer tires to another dealer or sec- 
tional warehouse at any time in ex- 
change for the replenishment portion 
of a valid certificate on Form R-2 which 
he accepted prior to September 1, 1945. 
A factory or a regional branch of a 
manufacturer has until October 20, the 
last day for filing its Form R-65 report 
for September, to return all replenish- 
ment portions of certificates on Form R-2 
to the Verification Center. 

Used truck tires and truck tires re- 
quiring major repairs to be made service- 
able have been removed from rationing, 
under Amendment 105. Simultaneously 
OPA prepared the way for the unra- 
tioned sale of the few still-unsold pas- 
senger tires made from reclaimed rubber. 
But comparatively few truck tires and 
only about 5,000 passenger-car tires will 
be affected by this order. 
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STATEX-93 


has established itself as a standard component of 
truck tires. Statex-93 develops nicely balanced rein- 
forcement in the carcasses as well as in the treads of 
heavy duty tires. Blend Statex-93 with Micronex for 
one-piece treads — use Statex-93 straight in under- 
treads where a two-piece construction is employed. 


STATEX-B 


imparts more reinforcement than any other furnace 
carbon. Statex-B is ideal for natural rubber breaker, 
cushion and top ply compounds. Try Statex-B in under- 


treads and wherever more reinforcement is desired 
than can be accomplished with the HMF type. 


We venture the prediction that when natural rubber 
is generally available for lower carcass plies these 
compounds will be pigmented with furnace carbon. 


* 
MICRONEX 


For 30 years—The Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. _ BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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During the past two years the supply ing regulations that will enable truck health, safety, or the war effort 
of used truck tires has been irregular, operators to get new tires more easily house trailer relaxation is particularly 
ind the quality generally poor because and quickly than in the past also be- important now that the war has ende¢ 
mder rationing all drivers are requred came effective September 1. The changes because many families using trailers as 
to get the maximum mileage out ot their wil simplify truck tire inspection, plac- living quarters will be returning to then 
tires betore replacing them. Effective ing it on the same basis as passenger former homes or moving to 1 
\ugust 17, such tires are reclassined tire inspection except that truck tires tions, OPA pointed out 
as Grade III tires for unrationed sale. may be inspected only by OPA stations !ne agency also made all commer 
Last year oniy about 6%, or less than designated as Official Truck and Passen- vehicles eligible for any size or type 
300,000, of the nearly 5,000,000 truck ger-Tire Inspection Stations. Passenger tires tnat may be used on them. 
tires rationed througn certiicate sales Inspection Stations handle only passen- _ With peace, larger production 

vere used truck tires. It is hkely that ger car tires. One change was made [or Civilian use 1s expected, 
many oft those 300,000 used truck tires affecting passenger tire inspections. bility is being extended so that the needs 
vere not serviceable. OPA Inspection Stations will inspect 0! commercial vehicles may be tilled as 

Largest source of Grade II truck tires and record on the tire application Form soon as production permits. However 
has been the used casings turned in at R-]. the condition ,and serial numbers !ocal boards wili continue to issue cet 
tire inspection stations by applicants for onlv of the tires tnt Ge replaced on pas- tificates according to the importance: 
new tires. Since these tires must be senger cars. The condition of tires that the purposes for which the commercia 
unusable when replaced, most of them are not condemned is no longer required Vehicies are used. [They will also | 
are of little or no value, and efforts to to be listed. gu.ded in determining relative impor 
make them serviceable generally waste New passenger-car tires wiil continue tance of use by the Essentiality List 
manpower and repair materials, OPA to be rationed largely on the basis of ruck and Bus Motor \ cnic 
~aid. ; ; occupational driving needs, OPA an- prepared by WH and 

Kelease of used truck tires by the pounced August 16. A very limited num- Later it was announced that rationing 
\rmy has improved the situation only her of tires will be available for non- of all farm-implement and industrial 
s.ightly because of the poor quality of occupational driving under the new type tires would end at midnignt August 
the tires released to civilians as surplus. eligibility rules. 2v, but that truck and passenger-car tires 

Formerly new passenger-car_ tires Persons eligible for new tires will would remain rationed, because of acute 
made principally otf reclaimed rubber continue to apply to their local War shortage. ‘he \WPB had reported ' 
were sold only to Grade I tire certitcate price and Rationing Boards for pur- ample supplies of all sizes and types oi 
holders. = chase certificates. farm-implement tires, including tractor 

Atter August 17, a dealer who has With the end of gasoline rationing, tires, and the t ypes used on Sanaa binds 
such tires in stock—they are easily iden- a new eligibility system replaces former of induscrial equipment were available ti 
titied because they are branded “F-F controls that permitted certificates for meet Se naypit es 1 ene Tele tate 
or WW ar tire’—may request the OPA new passenger-car tires to be issued oniy 
district director to reciassify them as to holders of supplemental gasoline ra- 
Grade III tires and sell them without tions. Under the new system, purchas< 
rationing restrictions. In all cases, how- certificates for new tires mav be issued 


rationng of and passeng 

were ended now, 

be absorbed very ray pidly, 

: probabiity an acute situatior 

ever, they must be examined and ap- for use on the following: ult 

proved by an OPA tire examiner as 1. Passenger cars used for occupa- tation 

Grade III tires before they are rec.assi- — tional purposes. Board quotas will con- ome 

hed by the district director. tinue to be distributed in accordance 24,000,000 passenger i 

Only about 5,000 of these passenger ith the importance of the uses of the us ng 120,000,000 tire Only 

tires remain unsold, a recent survey of passenger cars for which the tires are PADS , CRN her 
- : 1 new tires have been rationc 

representative tire dealers revealed. yeeded. 

Known as Victory tires, they were made > Passenger 


1 
: 
passenger-car and truck 


there 


d 
; these cars since Jan 
: : cars used for non-occu- leaves 57,000,000 wheels still 
during the last few months of 1942 and pational purposes provided that the local pre-pearl Harbor tir 1, 
the first half of 1943. OPA explained tnat joard decides that denial of the appli- old ae x ne 
they were a necessary stop-gap between cation would cause undue hardship and 
the making of crude rubber tires and that the total of certificates issued to 2200 000 tires 
large-scale synthetic tire production. Be- non-occupational drivers does not exceed ye ge 
cause the remainder of these tires are 5% of the board's monthly passenger- continuning = sh 
n_the less popular sizes and are of ¢ar tire quota. This limitation is nec- prises Pag ee 
inferior materials, certificate holders have essary, OPA explained, to assure that a ae ose nalarseecaabli 
not been buying them. Persons ineligible cuyfficient number of tires are available Virtually 
for pee I tire purchase certificates will for essential occupational needs. The exists in 
be abe to place these passenger tires in foards will have fu'l control over issu- 
service. oe ance of certificates for the I'm ed m- 
Amendment 106 changes the effective per of tires available for thes« hardshi P quota. - 
date of No. 105 from August 17 to cases, OPA said. Denials of hardshi Sviphccne Ming 33 
\ugust 15. ' : case applications for tires cannot be 
Amendment 108 released from ration- appealed. The new hardship provisi 
ing, effective August 21, new industrial extends to a limited degree the elig’bil 
and tractor-implement tires because sup- formerly confined to holders of preferred 
plies are sufficient to meet needs now asoline rations—"B” and “C” drivers. 
that the war is over. Another change lifts the former ban 
All tire dealers may obtain substantial against issuance of a certificate for 
nereases in their allowable inventories pew tire be used as an emeree 
of rationed passenger and truck tires spare if the applicant has serviceal 
beginning September 1, under Amend- tires for each of the running 
ment 109. OPA explained that although his car. In the future 
supplies of passenger and truck tires still tificate mav be issue 
are extremely short, dealers’ allowable place one not serviceable for use on a 
inventories are being increased to clear car. Formerly only persons required to 
the Way for them to speed delivery of operate their cars at hig! speeds nN 


tories were 


meet this great 


inventories 
i 31,000 units, 


} 


000 passeng 

it 

new tires to consumers as rapid!y as they emergencies could obtain ; 

are produced. Dealers will be able to 4 new tire to serve as 

expand their businesses and give cus- will limit the issuance 

tomers prompt delivery as soon as tire cates, however, in ord 

tactories have increased supplies avail- their quotas and 

thle. In addition, OPA announced that needs first. 

heginning September 1, any persons de- \ third extension in 
‘ing to enter the tire business may  jssuance of purchase 

btain minimum inventories of 20 pas- for house trailers 

senger tires, 12 small truck and six large quarters. Previously 

ruck tires. Formerly tire allocations for fought for house tr 

Starting new businesses under rationing erant workers who en: 

vere granted only to returning veterans. construction or maintenance work 
Several major changes in tire ration performed functions sential 


200,000 trucl 
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Other OPA Decrees 


ions ranging trom 3¢ to 20¢ a 
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Phicneeig have been made in most manu 
tacturers’ ceiling prices lor neoprene 
bare cut rubber thread, by Amenament 
IS to MPR 149 Mecuanical Rubbet 
Goods — effective August 6. These re 
luctions are made possible because cur 
ent costs of production are generally 
lower than the estimated costs used pre 
iously in determining celungs tor this 
synthetic | threa \irtuaily all 
: re per ead > ow id oO 
ene I his ead 1s sed in. the 
r nN sti¢ vebbur u braid, 
ind cord. These price reductions will be 
e vy reflecte irresponding 
nN t10ns © a Ximun prices 10 
inutacturers’ sales of elastic webbing, 
) rd. These sales are made 
Nec] ey i cturers 
IPA s 
EN n t is bee 
erante sales r ater 
abri es ‘ sé v the Army t 
epa g gas SKS Vv Ora 7.4 3 
I y Or 4—Sper Exemptiot 
sales ik ( ter i Patches 
ette e lulv 2 | S ven tters 
\ oC s tl itches are 
t y Ss t ! 1 i s sta 
be s sts i eCsalt 
cs si Cx’ ( ( 1 s¢ ol 4 
1 ted C1\ s se patches ,» 
ire ik \ Vi ches ng, 
li adhesi ] ect t \rmy says 
tnat t patches ive ¢ declared surplus 
ecause t V re designed ust gas 
i isks bec 1 > te ( t t 
i ot V gas s \ sta 
Reg Order G-l¢ der 
Ord ( | vs rr Saces O1 
| ile yberized s and 
yUIS¢ San Francisco region 
(rae nder 3 c GMPR, applies 
to sales of Army-Navy B4 rejected lite 


York Rubber 


478 Coated and 





urnishes a specinh¢ 





Com ed F 

ric ! or determining the max 

mu T ld whole- 

aler n ; 
Amendment anges 

he effective it 5 
Order 97, rs 10 





Koroseal shower curtains and bathroom 
window drapes manufactured by Joseph 
4. Kaplan, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Order 151, MPR 478, establishes ceil 
ng prices for certain coated fabric made 
»y Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass 
Order 52, MPR 149, covers maximum 
[ k-t plain flat rubbe 


by the Spokane Rubber 


prices for ] 





mats asseml 











Mat Co., Spokane. Was 
Supp. Order 126, effective August 15, 
lists consumer durable goods articles 
] liy 
xempt fron e <( tre ncluding 
, 1 
¢ 1 co\ . i DAs o pias 
or houscho'd use Irese I 
- 1 
in¢ yeverages a hose reeis 
ic sporting goods other thi 
snoes bird nd game decovs 
7 ] 
IIs Vs d games so l 
( s s, eX ¢ st 1 cl 
ces d laborator ip 
S1)¢ cat Ss of the | aser 
?) t 1 Sis ( tica tems re 
facture (except sctentif instr 
S ‘ ( MPR 1 
\n dm«e RMPR 561 Gu 
Na st es n ¢ Lugust 13 
ses ( gs gut rosit a 
1 4 
( a ( < ( S¢ es 
( 1 S resellers 


plastic Secrap——-provides specific 
tor reground and reworked methyl 
methaervlate and vinyl scrap, provides 
ceilings 1or contaminated thermoplastic 
scrap, and fixes special prices for methy] 
methacrylate scrap that can be used 
vithout further processing for further 


prices 


Rubber Not Included When 


Cessation of hostilities last month 
iused the WPB, in moves toward re- 
onversion to civiliay production, to can- 
cel more than 210 orders Imiting manu- 
lacture of consumer \mong tne 
tems affected are radios, refrigerators, 
laundry equipment, motorcycles, 
storage batteric snipping containers, 
tton duck, machine too.s, construction 
machinery, many chemicals, protective 
coatings, certain plumbing items. Also 
reed were the materials required in the 
ing of ail these products. Priorities 


goods. 


trucks, 








regulations have likewise bee1 cased. 
Orders controlling materials still in 
she supply, crude rubber, certain tex- 
les, tin, lumber, ete., however, will be 
etaine shortages case or until 
there is no longer any danger of a 
scramble 

Below, for the record, are many ot 
he orders atte cting the rubber industry 
issued 11 August by the WPB, many 
MT pcace 


However R-1 Eased Somewhat 
reconversion of the rub- 
d return to the civilian 


To hasten the 


yer industry a1 
t a long list of consumers’ articles 
have been under wartime control, the 





Bureau on August 28 lifted all re- 
inufactured of re- 
and all synthetic 

special-purpose 
Natural 
under 


ducts m 








claimed and scrap rubber 
rubber except Butyl, the 
type used chiefly for inner tubes. 

bber Butyl remains 





as Wei a> 





for Christmas are in pros- 

as thousands of other familiar 

disappeared during the war 
I 


1 
Rubber 








pect as 





obprects 





years, including combs, beach balls, bathing 





caps and rubber beach bags, bath mats, 
bottle stoppers, hair curlers and such house- 
hold items as rubber gloves rubber fly 
swatters, soap dishes, dish drains, and 


squeegee window wipers. Industrial fields 
ypened up include the use of sponge rubber 
in cushions and mattresses, rubber for un- 
restricted manufacture of weatherstripping, 
treads, flooring, battery cases, and 
manufacturing uses as 
Sport shoes 

pucks, boxers’ rubber 
mouthpieces, and a number of other ath- 
1 } 


, “| -7 1 4 c a 
ic goods will be made available in greate: 








automobile 
pads and floor mats 


pedal | 


and cleats, hé ICKY 












freed for unrestricted 
produced in 


he items 
had already been 


restric ‘tions was made pos- 
i by increased supplies of synthetic rub 
vers, WPB said. 
Phe action was effected by two changes 
Tl imed rubber, 
yber, 
yl from 
yermitted 
change was 
tion to Table 
f the manu- 
permission to 








\mendment 2 to R-1l, as Amended 
Mav 30, 1945, in th section on acqui 
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jabrication or that can be made so usal 
merely by po.ishing, straightening, or 
cleaning operations. 

Order 484, RMPR_ 136, establishes 
maximum prices for slitting and ro 
winding machines and parts made b 
Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. \ 


WPB Ends Many Controls 


sition of tires and tubes tor origina 
equipment deletes the last two lines « 
the manufacturer’s certificate readin, 
“exceeding 3U days’ suppiy based upo1 
his total authorized monthly production” 
and substitutes tue words greacer inal 
required tor his scheduled production i: 
the ensuing 30 days.” 

Military gas masks and_ industria 
satiety masks may now be made wit! 
buty! rubber. Changes in Amendment - 
to Append.x 1 of K-L permit tnese masks 
now to be made of either Butyl or neo 
prene. Both make a satisfactory mask 
the Rubber Bureau said, but they have 
ditferent properties. 

Butyl rubber that does not meet spx 
cifications for tire tubes may now bx 
used for waterproofing and other prooi 
ing, coating, and combining with tabric 
In still another revision ot R-1, sections 
dealing with the manufacture of me 
chanical goods have been revised for 
clarification and simplification. 

Natural rubber must be separated 
from synthetic for shipment to reciaim 
ers, effective August 20, under provisions 
of a new appendix (V) to R-1 that affects 
splitters ot scrap tires. Sorting and pack 
ing of scrap tire parts have become more 
necessary because of the increase in the 
number of tires made with synthetic 
rubber. Therefore Appendix V has been 
added to R-1 to control the work oi 
splitting, sorting, and packing scrap tire 
parts. Excellent reclaimed rubber is madc 
from synthetic or natural scrap rubber 
provided the two are not mixed. The 
appendix prohibits splitting unless the 
splitter sorts and packs natural rubber, 
synthetic rubber, “Sap recapped tire parts 
separately. The sale of unsorted tire parts 
is prohibited on and after September 1, 
and their purchase by a reclaimer barred 
on the same date. 

All splitters of scrap tires who shipped 
100 tons or more of tire parts or had an 
inventory in excess of 100 tons during 
the first quarter of 1945 are required to 
file monthly reports with the Rubber 
Bureau. 

To Aid Reconversion 

All ceilings 

senger 


on the production of pas- 
cars have been removed, but the 
new cars cannot be equipped with spar¢ 
tires, according to WPB, which said that 
the revocation of L-2-g, which prohibited 
the production of passenger cars except 
as authorized under the quota system, 
has been held up pending a decision o1 
the continuation of the ban on_ sparé 
tires. It has been decided that the co: 
trol of the fifth tire will be handled 
OPA. Action by that agency is expected 
in the near future. In the meanw! 
\WPB has ordered the amendment 
[.-2-g, deleting the limitations on p1 
duction, but retaining the paragraph 1 
taining to tires. The order, as amend: 
v'll remain in effect until OPA amends 
Ration Order 1A, at which time the 
revocation of L-2-g will be ordered 

Che removal of the restriction on | 
duction likewise applies to taxicabs, 
bulances, and hearses 
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As another step in promoting com- 
plete oe rapid reconversion, WPB on 
\ugust 22 officially removed restrictions 
on special sales of most, but not all idle, 
excess, and surplus ‘materials. This 
action thus frees a pool of certain mate- 
rials that were in short supply until V-J 
Day, but which now are surplus. 

Special sales are sales by persons who 
acquired or made the materials for use 
and not for sale or resale. In addition 
ill sales of surpluses by government 
agencies are special sales. 

Through a drastic revision of Priori- 
ties Regulation 13, nearly all materials 
in contract termination inventories and 
government surplus may now be sold 
freely and may be used for any permitted 
civilian production. However special 
sales of certain scarce material are still 
restricted in the regulation. Moreover 
buyers may not use materials acquired 
under Priorities Regulation 13 in vio- 
lation of any of the remaining orders 
of WPB limiting or prohibiting the use 
~% any particular material, or limiting 
the amount they may receive, or the 
amount of any product they may make. 

The remaining materials subject to 
domestic special sales restrictions are: 
antimony, pig tin, uranium, rope and 
cordage fibers (manila and agave only), 
textile materials obtained under M-328B 
and orders in the M-388 series, rubber 
(natural, latex, and natural chlorinated), 
mining equipment and machinery in the 
hands of mining producers, and domestic 
mechanical refrigerators. 

The remaining materials subject to 
export special sales restrictions are: 
antimony, babbitt, solder, tin, uranium, 
animal bristles and hair, burlap and 
elastic fabrics, manila, agave, jute and 
coir fibers, hides, skins, furs and leather 
and products made primarily from them. 
\lso included are textile materials ac- 
quired under M-328B, M-317, and orders 
in the M-388 series, rope (manila and 
agave only), vegetable tanning material, 
synthetic rubber thread and yarn, rubber 
‘natural, natural latex, reclaimed and 
<vnthetic), mining equipment and ma- 
chinery, and domestic mechanical re- 
trigerators. 

WPR cantioned. however, that the dis- 
posal of contractor termination inven- 
tories and government surpluses are still 
subject to regulations of the Surplus 
Property Boara. 

The WPB Chemicals Bureau has re- 
laxed controls to free material already 
allocated or obtained by certification 
for specific military or essential uses 
which are no longer required, by issu- 
ance of Direction 3 to M-300, and an 
amendment to M-340. Controls have 
been lifted from those materials under 
M-340 where the materials have been 
acquired for military purposes cancelled 
since the acquisition of the material. In 
cases where material allocated by WPB 
under M-300 would otherwise lie idle 
because the consumer has cancelled or 
has failed to p'ace an order for this 
material, restrictions on the use of the 
material have been lifted, and the mate- 
rial will be available to the supplier as 
though it were released under paragraph 
f) of Order M-300. WPB explained that 
this action is intended to make thes« 
naterials available for reconversion. 

Then on August 27, WPB stated that 
most of the orders administered by the 
‘hemicals Bureau would be revoked, 
tfective August 31, and in all proba- 
ilitv the remaining orders would be 
evoked by September 30. Even if a 


ew orders shou'd be retained, they will 
ot be of sufficient importance to war 


rant a special report, WPB said. 

WPB has revoked Limitation Order 
L-86 and Directions No. 1 and No. 2 
to L-86, adopted to protect the supply 
of butane and propane when they were 
critically needed for war purposes. 
Butane, as a war material, was used 
as an ingredient of aviation gasoline and 
synthetic rubber; also in the manufac- 
ture of plastics and chemicals, and in 
other special! processes. Propane was 
used largely as a fuel in war plants, in 
heat treatment of such products as 
metals and glass, and tor many other 
purposes related to the war program. 

Many textiles and related items, in- 
cluding synthetic rubber thread and 
products made therefrom, were freed for 
civilian use by a WPB action amending 
Schedule B of Order M-328. 

Manufacturers, processors, and con- 
verters wno obtained with preterence 
ratings stocks of these items that are no 
longer needed as a result of cut backs 
or terminations of war contracts, now 
may dispose of them for civilian uses. 
The action does not apply to materials 
obtained under Orders M-317, M-317A 
M-328B and its scheduies or orders in 
the M-388 series. 


Other WPB Announcements 


Amendment 2, Supplementary Order 
M-317A, as Amended July 12, 1945— 
Cotton Fabric treterence Ratings and 
Restrictions—among other changes de- 
letes Column III in Group CHEM-I and 
substitutes a new list including such 
products as baby baths, crib and hos- 
pital sheeting, dress shields, footwear, 
fuel pump diaphragms, industrial work 
aprons, infants’ pants, raincapes, rain- 
coats, rubber Holiands, and varnished 
cambric. 

Direction 21 to Conservation Order 
M-328 effective August 27, limits pro- 
ducers of cotton and synthetic fiber tire 
and aircraft fuel cell cord to the number 
of twister spindles operating on tire cord 
on March 31 or thereafter, and specifies 
that no deliveries can be made except 
on rated orders. The order also estab- 
lishes procedure by which tire cord can 
be secured for such products as fuel hose, 
V-belts, flat belts, and repair materials 
for tires. The order further states that 
effective October 1 no person shall sell 
or deliver and no persen sha.l purchase 
or accept delivery of any cotton tire or 
fuel cell cord except on a purchase order 
bearing the rating assigned on Form 
WPB 2842. In addition to the Priorities 
Regulation 3 certification it must also 
have the following certification: ‘This 
rating was assigned on Form WPB 2842, 
serial BOD ones for tire or fuel cell 
cord.’ 

WPB declared that the order will not 
affect the quantity of rayon used in the 
production of civilian clothing, as_ it 
simp'!y gathers together in one general 
regulation the rules under which the in- 
dustry has been operating in the past 

The direction consolidates regulations 
covering the production of rayon and 
cotton tire cord and replaces the specific 
letters of direction and meager rules under 
which rayon and cotton tire cord pro 
ducers have operated since 1943. 

General Preference Order M-142 has 
been revoked and its products, naph 
thenic acid and naphthenates, made sub 
ject to M-300. 

Conservation Order M-103, as Amended 
\ugust 9, 1945, covers changes relating 
to exports of dyestuffs and organic pig 
ments. 

\ limited increase in the quantity of 
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lead available tor distribution unde 
Order M-384, governing lead chemicals, 
has permitted a liberalization of quota 
restrictions affecting rubber compound 
ing, gasoline renning, and the productio 
ot red lead, white lead, decorative cera 
mics, and decorative leaded glassware 
during the third quarter of this year. Be 
cause of the essentiality of the use of lead 
chemicals for rubber eae: Sh and 
gasoline refining, all restrictions for sucl 
uses have been removed in M-384 as 
amended August 2. 

Conservation Order M-387, as Amendec 
August 9, 1945, revises exceptions to re 
strictions of delivery and export of 
rosin. 

Heavy indirect military requirements 
for silica aerogel have caused the ree nical 
to be placed under the control of M-300 
Silica aerogel is used as an Ripe 88 
in rubber oe as a flatting agent 
in protective coatings, and for insulation 
of aircraft instruments, liquid oxygen 
tanks, deep freeze units used in_ the 
production of ordnance materiel, and 
other military uses. 

Ultramarine blue, paraffin wax, pine 
tar, urea and melamine aldehyde mold 
ing compounds, and urea and melamine 
aldehyde resins, except those used fo 
protective coatings, and vulcanized fiber 
tubing have been removed from the 
direct allocation control of the general 
chemicals ailocation order, M-300, and 
transterred to Order M-340, the miscel- 
laneous chemicals order, which assures 
the meeting of military and other essen 
tial requirements. but provides no ass’st 
ance for the obtaining of the remaining 
requirements. At the same time soluble 
nitrocellulose was added to M-340. The 
control is necessary because of an in 
creasingly tight supply and continuing 
military requirements. Soluble nitro 
cellulose is used chiefly in the production 
of lacquers, and to a much smaller extent 
for plastics 

Raymond é I Bete, ot Kelly-Spring 
field Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., has 
heen named head of the Tire and Tube 
Division of the WPB Rubber Bureau 
succeeding J. S. Johnson, who resigned 
and is returning to the United States 
Rubber Co. in New York. James W 
Gilbert, assistant director of the Divi- 
sion, also has resigned and will return 
te the Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co.. 
West Haven, Conn. But both Mr. John 
son and Mr. Gilbert will continue as 
part-time Rubber Bureau consultants. 

Mr. Bete joined the Rubber Bureau 
last February as a consultant on tire and 
tube production. He was graduated from 
the Gikauachanrien Institute of Tech 
nology in 1926 and became associated 
with Kelly-Springfield the same vear 


Carr Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I., has 
signed Ralph B. Symons as chief chem 
ist. Mr. Symons, tol'owing his gr 
tion from the University of Toronto, 
various pos'tions with Dunlop Tir 
Rubber Goods Co.. Ltd.. and then 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd 





Toronto. Next he went to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., where he remainec 
ntil 1944 Recently he was eastert 
technical representative of Wilmingtot 


Chemical Corp., New York 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.., 
Columbus, has appointed Wm. S. Wood 





ward, eastern district manager of Amer 

al Zine Sales Co ti succeed Joh 
Sellon, who resigned to become asso 
erated with ( K. Wilttams Co., Eastor 
Ps 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Postwar Koroseal Preview 








e Bb. Fk. Goodri Ci \kron, O 
oO re oO \ i Comprenel 
Fab s, Inc mM] e State bldg 
York Y., on August 22 at the 
State Bldg., gay lunches nd pre 
en strating the versatile 
t . \ \ ( it 
sca r the an ¢x 
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ay 
the Empire 


inventor of 





and director ot pioneering re 
arc for Goodrich, discussed the de 


velopment and future of the product in 
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Armsirong Tire Test Fleet 


Ihe tire test fleet of the Armstron 
Rubber Co., based at San Antonio, Tex 
has been constantly expanded and ha 
made consideralb.e contributions to tl 
wartime development of tires and tube; 
1 James A. Walsh, Arn 
strong president. He also pointed ou 
that the tire testing fleet is a permanen: 
project. 


according to 


The fleet, under the direction of Gu 
C. Walters for the past several years 
now operates 14 passenger cars on a 
24-hour-a-day basis and is capable o 
testing approximately 2,400 tires a yea 
The test fleet has grown to such at 
extent that it now requires a_ staff o1 
54 people. 

In explaining the methods Armstrong 
employs in testing tires, Mr. Wals! 
placed particular emphasis on the fact 
that at no stage of the testing opera 
tions are the tires coddled. He qualified 
this by stating that most of the cars 
are “undertired,” i.e., they are given a 
smaller-size tire than wou.d normally be 
placed on the vehicle. In addition mosi 
tires carry a lower air pressure that 
normal, and the cars, most of which 
have their interior stripped, carry 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds of dead load. Once the 
test is under way, the tires are used bot} 
on paved and gravel roads 24 hours a 
day. On gravel roads the speed is 
shightly less than 60 m.p.h. Otherwise 
the cars are run at 60 m.p.h. until the 
tires reach a smooth stage. At other 
times the tires are run until the fabric 
shows through or until they are forced 
to blow out after thousands of miles ot 
grue.ing service. 

lo assure equal distribution of rubber 
wear the tires are rotated on the cat 
ry 1,000 miles. Every 2,000 miles 
they are removed trom the car and de 
lated: the inner carcass is carefully in 
spected on a pneumatic spreading ma 
chine, and the tread depth is measured 
to the thousandths of an inch at 30 pre 
cetermined points on the tire. 





c\ 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming 
ton, Del., has announced the retirement 
of A. A. Shimer, assistant to the director 
of operations of the naval stores depart 
ment, effective August 1. Mr. Shimer 
joined the company in 1917 as assistant 
chief engineer at tl 





1¢© home office. Late: 
l@ Was named engineering superinten 
dent of Nitro, W. in 1919, was 
transicrred to I researc 
department. In Shimer was 
issigned to the res department 
He was born in Milton, Pa., in 1878 
from Lehig! 


worked with the 









graduatio1 
University in 1899, he 

Penn Steel Co., as superintendent oft 
construction. Then from 1912 to 1917 
I vas employed by the New Jersey 
Zine Co. as chief of service and maint 


Following his 


ince and later was named chief engi 
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The expansion of the firm’s 
earch, engineering, and manufacturin 
s now places it in a position t 
and serve its customers on hari 
soft rubber, and pla tic moldes 
and products in a wide range o 
ae and types. The company matt 
ains general offices at 261 Fiith Ave 
New York 16, N. Y., and works at 
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The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
announced the following executive 
changes. E. ip Garrigan, formerly vice 
president and factory sales mz inager, has 
been appointed vice president in charge 
of sales and will be responsible for di 
recting all sales activities of the company 
and its Hazard Insulated Wire Works 
Division, as well as those of its affiliate, 
The Okonite-Callender Cable Co., Ine. 
Mr. Garrigan, also a director of the 
company, joined Okonite in 1924, but 
has been connected with the electrical 
wire and cable industry for more than 
40 years. 


C. E.. Brown, Jr., who was formerly 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Washington, D. C., office, has 
been appointed vice president and gen 
eral sales manager to coordinate the 
activities of the executive offices in 
Passaic with the company’s 18 branch 
offices. Mr. Brown, who will have offices 
at Passaic, as well as in the New York 
district sales office at 501 Fifth Ave., has 
been connected with the Okonite sales 
organization since 1919. He wiil also 
take over the duties performed by the 
late W. K. Vanderpoel in acting as a 
contact executive between the officials 
of the power and light utilities and 
Okonite’s utility specialists in branch 
offices. 


Jchn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadel- 
phia manufacturer of proce ssed vegetable 
ois and lead products (subsidiary of 
National Lead Co., New York), has 
awarded contracts for structural changes 
in its plant at an cstimated cost of 
$200,000. The project has received WPB 
approval. Work will proceed immedi- 
ately and will be completed about Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 


Intercontinental Rubber _ Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in its 
recent semi-annual report ‘to stockhold- 
ers revealed that during the first half of 
1945, 6,385,040 pounds of guayule rubber 
were produced, 8,588,500 pounds were 
delivered against sales, and 25,691 metric 
tons of shrub were milled. The respective 
igure s for the first half last year were: 

7,174,800, 6,950,100, and Shrub 
transportation was hampered by serious 
tire shortage and inability of railroads to 
handle traffic. Furthermore practically 
no rain fe!l from September to June, 
which dryness, combined with transpor- 
tation delays, resulted in over-dried shrub 
and consequent low rubber extraction. 
Deresination work has been suspended 
because present emergency requirements 
favor resinous rubber, and the company 
states further that experience so far indi- 
cates that deresination, as presently de- 
veloped, will not be profitable under a 
normal rubber price. Intercontinental has 
now planted and under cultivation and 
irrigation more than 4,000 acres of 
guayule. Improvements in technique and 
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a better knowledge of requirements have 


resulted in better stands and more effec- 
tive operations. The company reported 


also that delays in obtaining equipment 


will hold up completion of the enlarge- 
ments and improvements of the Torreon 
plant until some time next vear. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
ippointed James L. Naylor assistant 
manager of the dyestuff department. 
Mr. Naylor has been in the employ of 
Caleco for 15 years, and for the past 
seven has been manager of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., district sales office. 














Joseph Scheuermann 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., builder of Camachine 
winders, rewinders, and_ slitters, has 
appointed Joseph Scheuermann - sales 
manager. He has been with the company 
almost 20 years, mostly as salesman in 
the Midwest and Pacific Coast  terri- 
tories. More recently and up to the time 
of his appointment as sales manager, 
he acted as Midwest sales manager. 


The Cabot Shops, Pampa, Tex., a 
subsidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, has received a highly congratu- 
latory letter from Lt. General L. H. 
Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army, for work done in forging gun 
tubes. In commenting on the technical 
character of the work, General Campbell 
said in part 

“It has long been thought by the 
arsenals that the technique of gun tube 
forging is a talent which could be 
acquired only through constant experi- 
mentation and prolonged experience. In 
this war, however, we have not had 
time to acquire know’ edge through years 
of experience, and the initiative of your 
company in plunging into a problem of 
great technical complexity is to be com 
mended highly.’ 


Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C., on August 19 re 
voked General Order ODT 23, which on 
September 26, 1942, established a na- 
tionw.de 35-mile-an-hour speed limit in 
the interests of tire conservation. Some 
states, however, expect to continue that 
speed limit until the tire situation im- 
proves. 

ODT last month also lifted seven war- 
time controls over commercial motor 
vehicle traffic, including: requirement otf 
certificate of war necessity for operation 
of trucks, buses, or taxicabs: freezing of 
the number of taxicabs in all cities and 
limiting their distance and mileage: spe 

cial res trictions for taxicabs in New 
York, N. Y.; prevention of automobile 
racing; limiting rental, or drive-it-your 
self, car operation; special restrictions 
on rental cars in the Miami-Palm Beach 
area: the establishment of procedure for 
starting or extending new commercial 
motor vehicle service. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. has acquired B. FE 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., a pioneer 


in the design and manufacture of air 
handling and processing equipment 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., recently made sev 
eral additions to its rubber laboratory 
staff: A. Russell Brooks, H. Webster 
Day, John B. Ledden, and Embert L 
Stangor. Mr. Brooks, a mechanical en- 
gineer, was formerly with du Font’s 
explosives department. Prior to join 
du Pont, Mr. Day was a chemical engi 
neer w.th The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Standard Oj1i Co., and, more recently, 
with Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
A chemist, Mr. Ledden previous:y had 

1 
} 







served in the du Pont explosives anc 
plastics departments. Mr. Stangor gained 
his experience as a chemist witn Chicago 
Bel ting Co. and the Featheredge Rubber 
Co. 

Du Pont has also appointed C. E 
Graves manager of the Grasselli chemi 
cals depariment, Tacoma, Wash., office, 
which was recently established. Mr. 
Graves, who has been with the company 
since 1929, lately served as plant patholo- 
gist and assistant sales manager of the 
du Pont Semesan Co. in Wilmington 

E. I. du Pont, on July 26, made sub- 
stantial reductions in the prices (about 
30%) of the various types of neoprene 
latex. The company, moreover, currently 
has production capacity well in excess 
of current sales and is also maintaining 
a substantial inventory of all types of 
neoprene latex. Du Pont also feels that 
it can take care of any orders promptly, 
regard.ess of quantity, and does not 
anticipate any shortage of neoprene 
latex. The company further declared 
that improvements in manufacturing 
methods have stepped up the output to 
the point where many more civilan re 
quirements for latex can now be met. 
including such demand as for shoe adhe- 
sives, garters, girdles, suspenders, indus 
trial and household gloves, golf balls 
and foam sponge mattresses and seat car 
cushions 


C. C. Hallett, managing director ot 
Witco Chemical Co., Ltd., su bsidiary in 
Eng.and of the Witco (¢ ‘hemical Co., 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y , in 
visiting this country for the first time 
since the war with Germany, reve se 
that a branch office has been opened i 
Manchester, England, at 30 Cross St. 
under the management of H. F. Scho 
field. Mr. Hallett also stated that the 
Witco, Ltd., main offices in London were 
temporarily moved during the war years 
fom Keysign House, Oxford St., to 101 
Baker St., when the British government 
took over the building for war purposes 
The company expects to return to its 
original quarters as soon as the govern 
ment vacates them 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del 
Is erecting an additional new 
manufacturing unit at Atlas Point Plant. 
five miles south of Wilmington, to cost 
more than a million dollars including 
equipment. Construction 
within a month and be completed in 


about a veat 


chemicals 


should begin 


Neches Butane Products Co., Port 
Neches, Tex., jointly operated by five 
oil companies for the government's syn 
thetic rubber program, reports 


produc 
tion of 52.000 tons of 7 


butadiene fron 
petroleum in the first six months of this 
vear—the rated capacity of the plant 
If this production is applied to the man 
chain of synthetic rubber tires for 
civilian passenger automobiles, it is esti 
mated that 12,500,000 new tires will be 
available to the public 
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For Peacetime Tire Production 

United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth 
Ave, New York 20, N. Y., has turned 
its tire production facilities trom war 
to peace and within 30 days will increase 
passenger-car tire production by 33% 
over present output, Herbert E. Smith, 
president, announced last month. tach 
succeeding month wil see a_ steadily 
stepped-up output, and by year-end 
passenger-car tire production will reach 
prewar ievels of manufacture, he said. 
Under the reconversion program now in 
progress at all its major tire plants, the 
company will make 30% more passenger- 
car tires than betore the war, Mr. Smith 
stated. This program will be completed, 
and full capacity attained next spring. 
With the accomplishment of this pro- 
gram, the company will emp.oy approxi- 
mately 40% more persons in Its tire tac- 
tories in postwar than it did in prewar 
days, with a postwar enrollment close 
to 20,000. 

The company's tire plants are at De- 
troit; Eau Claire, W.s.; Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; and Los Angeles, and a plant 
for the manufacture of inner tubes at 
Indianapolis. Of these, Detroit will con- 
tinue to be the largest tire-producing 
unit. 

Civilians will get new golf balls for 
the late fall and winter golfing season 
in the South and West, according to 
U.S. Rubber. Production will be started 
shortly and stepped up as materials and 
manpower become availab.e. Peak out- 
put is expected by early spring. The new 
synthetic rubber balls give about 95% as 
much distance as the prewar ball and 
are better than reprocessed balls. 

The rubber company has been making 
limited quantities of golf balls for use 
by the Army and Navy in rehabilitation 
and recreation camps throughout the 
world. Production of these balls will be 
continued along with the gradually in- 
reasing civilian production. 

U. s. Rubber has developed a new 
tabric made. principally trom chicken 
feathers. This fabric looks like wool, but 
is warmer, softer, and lighter than wool 
he new product is designed for use in 
suits, dresses, sweaters, and other wear- 
ing apparel of the future. It can be dyed 
any color and possesses a brilliant luster 
It is odorless and can be laundered in 
soap with no more shrinkage than cot- 
ton. It was emphasized that the new 
product is still in the laboratory stage 
and will not be put into production until 
it has been further improved. Research 
work on feathers had been started by 


B. H. Foster, manager of the textile 
section of the company’s general labora 
ories, Who was impressed by the fact 
that there are 100 million pounds of 


chicken feathers and 30 million pounds 
ot turkey feathers going to waste every 
vear 

U > Rubber in 
to stockh Iders revealed that in the first 
t consumed 44% 
and 34% more 


1 the ame period 


ts semi-annual report 


hal of the current vear 


more synthetic 





synthetic plastic 
of 1944 

The company retired $1,500,000 of its 
ten-Vear 2% serial bank notes on June 27, 
1945 

\ppropriations have been authorized 
by Rubber Reserve Co. for the installa 
latex production 
mit at the Los Angeles Synthetic Rub- 
ber Plant operated by the United States 
Rubber Co. The budget. which will run 
ito several hundred thousand dollars, 
provides also for the installation of a 
new “continuous polymerization system” 


tion of a new synthetic 


Waich wil increase production capacity 
30%, according to official estimates. New 
storage facilities for both butadiene and 
the hquid rubber and a waste water 
clarification system are included in the 
approved investment. The latex produc- 
tion unit will provide sufficient quan- 
tities of special types of liquid rubber 
to supply the needs of the entire Pacitic 
Coast rubber products industry. 

To provide better service for distrib- 
uters, U. S. Tire division has opened 
a new district office at 2801 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo., with John C. Marshall 
manager. A native of Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. Marshall was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1928. He joined 
the rubber company in November, 1938, 
as a salesman in the Omaha branch and 
from there was transferred to Kansas 
City where he specialized in budget 
work. He was later sent to the com- 
pany’s general offices at New York to 
hand e bus:ness development work for 
the tire division and just previous to his 
St. Louis appointment was sales training 
conference director. 

M. A. MacConnel has been appointed 
Detroit district ee in charge otf 
sales for the U. tire division. A native 
of Saginaw, Mich. he joined the com- 
pany in 1929 as a salesman concentrating 
largely on truck-tire sales in various 
parts of the country. He was made 
assistant district manager at St. Louis 
in 1935, and in 1939 was transferred to 
the company’s Detroit plant to handle 
government tire sales to the Detroit 
Ordnance District, preceding his latest 
a} Siemioyreg 

George C. Follett has been made sales 
manager of rubber labels of Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. U. S. Rubber, with 
headquarters at Naugtauck, Conn. He 
was associated with the chemical divi- 
sion from 1913 until April, 1942, when 
Mr. Follett was transferred to U. S. 
Rubber’s synthetic rubber division. He 
served first at the Naugatuck Synthetic 
Rubber Plant in Naugatuck and later 
at the Institute Synthetic Rubber Plant 
in Institute, W. Va., both plants op- 
erated for the government by the com- 
pany. At the time of his new appoint- 
ment Mr. Follett was materials super- 
intendent at the Institute plant. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
will build two major petroleum research 
centers as soon as necessary materials 
are available, with completion scheduled 
for late in 1946 or early in 1947. The new 
centers wll be at Linden, N. J., and 
Baton Rouge, La., at both of which 
places Standard Oil Development Co. 
already has large laboratories. This ex- 
pansion program may ultimately cost 
about $8,000,000. The new laboratories 
will be used not only for developing 
improved products from oil and proc- 
esses for producing them, but also for 
extensive work on extending sources of 
supply of oil products. Basic studies will 
also be conducted on the application of 
catalytic processes to derive chemical 
raw materials from petroleum. One sec- 
tion of the new structures will be de- 
voted to research on extremely low- 
temperature polymerization, important 
in the field of new plastics, and a process 
of which nature is the basis of Butyl. 
Besides the company will expand its in- 
vestigations in various aspects of the 
science of physics. Having had a part 
in tne earlier work on the atomic bomb, 
Standard plans to keep abreast of de- 
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involving use of atom 


velopments 
energy. 


R. D. Wood Co., oe manu 
facturer, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
bva., on September 1 moved its oOftice 
to the Public Ledger Bldg., Indepe: 


dence Sq., Pniladelpuia 5. 


Planting Men Busy 


The United States Department of Agri 
culture, Omece of Foreign Agricultural Re 
lations, Washington, D. C., reports as fol 
lows on its personnel. 

Arthur E. Bechtel, assistant horticulturist 
Bureau of Plant Industry, recently com 
pleted a six-weeks’ tour of Mexico, Guate 


mala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Canal Zone, 


Trimdad, and the Dominican Republic 
where he inspected scientific work being 
carried on in the various experiment sta 
tions. At the conclusion of his trip, M1 
3echtel returned to Marfranc, Haiti, where 
he is working with the budding, planting, 
and development of rubber trees at the 
experiment station. 

Charles F. Swingle, horticulturist, Offic: 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, left 
Washington recently for Tingo Maria, 
Peru, where he will serve as horticulturist 
at the Cooperative Agricultural experiment 
station. Dr. Schwingle will remain in Peru 
indefinitely. 

Charles S. Simmons, soil scientist, fol 
lowing a period of research and confer 
ences with Department of Agriculture 
officials, has returned to Guatemala, where 
he is assigned to the Cooperative Agri 
cultural experiment station. Mr. Simmons 
work at the station includes soil surveys, 
research on the growth of economic plants 
under divergent conditions in Central Amer 
ica, and the rendering of technical advic« 
to cooperating agencies of foreign govern 
ments and private producers of economi 
plants. 

Ross E. Moore, chief of the technical 
collaboration branch, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, recently returned t: 
Washington aiter representing the Depart 
ment of Agriculture at. the official inaugu 
ration of the Cooperative Agricultural ex 
periment station at Tingo Maria. 

Robert L. Pendleton, soils technicologist 
left recently to visit Ecuador, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, El Salvador, Nica 
ragua, and Guatemala. Dr. Pendleton’s trip 
which will last approximately five months 
will include a study of soil types, with 
special emphasis on those suitable for the 
planting and cultivation o1 complementary 
crops, a survey of cinchona plantations, and 
visits to the Inter-American institute 
Agricultural Sciences, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry Rubber Station, the Goodyea: 
Rubber Plantations, and the Escuela Agr 
cola Panamericana. 

Charles E. Kellogg, chief, Division of Soi 
Survey, Agricultural Research Administra 
tion, recently returned from the Soviet 
Union where he participated in the cele 
bration commemorating the two hundre: 
and twentieth anniversary of the establi 
ment of the Ac: ademy of Sciences of the 
USSR. Fourteen other American guests 
irom various other divisions of science, als 
attended; Dr. Kellogg was the only agri 
cultural scientist from the United States 
The meetings of the Academy of Science: 
were held both in Moscow and Leningra 
and were attended by a large number 
scientists from the United Nations. D 
Kellogg also attended the sessions of the 
Soil Institute, which is a member of t! 
Academy, and visited some experiment st 
tions and farms. 
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New Plants for Goodyear 


Construction of a ~~ plastics plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. “Akron, O., for the 
manufacture of a group of plastics made 
from acetylene derived from lime and coke 
began last month. The factory was for- 
merly scheduled for construction at Natri- 
um, W. Va., but was moved to New York 
because of the convenient availability of 
raw materials and lower cost of plant 
investment. About six months will be re- 
quired for completion of the plant, includ- 
ing installation of equipment, Goodyear 
engineers said. About 50 persons will be 
employed when the plant starts operation. 
The new plant’s product which will be used 
in the manufacture of transparent packag- 
ing film, for wire insulation, fabric coat- 
ings, flooring, wall coverings, and ad- 
hesives, will be shipped to other plants for 
processing. Current annual production ca- 
pacity is expected to be three million 
pounds. 

A new rubber manufacturing plant in 
the Union of South Africa will be built 
by Goodyear at Uitenhage, Cape Colony. 
[It will have an initial daily capacity of 
about one thousand tires. Construction 
contracts will be awarded soon. 

Goodyear’s growing tire business and 
the postwar prospects of South Africa 
were determining factors in the com- 
pany’s decision to erect this plant. 

The announcement followed the re- 
turn of P. E. H. Leroy, Goodyear vice 
president, F. T. Magennis. vice presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Export Co., and 
H. L. Riddle, comptroller of Goodyear 
Foreign Operations, from an extended 
visit to South Africa. While there, they 
selected the manufacturing site and com- 
pleted the organization of the subsid- 
lary operating company. 

J. L. Nicholson, who has been in 
charge of South African sales for the 
parent company, will become managing 
director and serve on the board of the 
new company. C. V. Hendon and Paul 
Stevens-King, both formerly of Good- 
vear’s organization in England, will be 
secretary-treasurer and sales manager, 
respectively, and members of the board. 
[Two of South Africa’s leading business 
men also will serve as directors: E. 
Langley Jackson. vice chairman of 
Barclays Banks (D. C. O.), and Gerald 
Edward D’Arcy Orpen, managing direc- 
tor of the Cape Times. The remainder 
of the board will consist of Chairman 
Paul W. Litchfield, who is also chair- 
man of the parent company, Mr. Leroy, 
and A. G. Cameron, vice president of 
Goodyear Export. 

Goodyear last month announced that 
two erstwhile Jap prisoners are return- 
ing soon to restore and manage the firm’s 
rubber plantation on Mindanao Island 
n the Philippines. Joseph C. Huber, 
prewar manager of Goodyear’s Path- 
finder Estate on Mindanao Island, and 
N. H. Lundberg, assistant manager, will 
he back at their original posts within 
the next two months. Both men were 
freed last February when American 
forces recaptured Manila. Since then 
they have been recuperating in_ this 
country from malnutrition and a tropical 
disease. 

Originally capable of producing about 
2,000 long tons of natural rubber a vear, 
Goodyear’s Pathfinder plantation is in 
hetter condition than was expected after 
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Artist's Conception of New Goodyear Tire Plant in Topeka, Kan., as 
It Will Appear When Completed Entirely This Fall 


three years of Japanese occupation, 
according to J. J. Blandin, manager of 
the Goodyear plantation and of natural 
rubber purchasing, who also disclosed 
the contents of a report from a recent 
visitor to the site. 

The report was made by Walter E 
Klippert, of Goodyear Rubber Planta- 
tion Corp., assigned by the Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. last April to make the 
survey. He was accompanied by L. O. 
Figland, who remained on the Pathfinder 
Estate to supervise the rehabilitation 
program. A member of the plantation 
staff, Mr. Figland barely escaped capture 
by the Japanese in 1942. Mr. Klippert 
disclosed in his report that some of the 
rubber tree groves on the Pathfinder 
Estate were damaged by shell-fire; that 
seedlings planted shortly before Pearl 
Harbor had perished; that manufacturing 
and processing facilities had been de- 
stroyed. However, it was said, new 
processing equipment is en route to the 
plantation; while construction of new 
buildings has been started. 

Using makeshift facilities, Filipino em- 
ployes of the plant before the Japanese 
occupation secretly processed enough 
latex for about 43 tons of natural rubber, 
which is now en route to this country. 

Goodyear executives emphasized that 
restoration of the Pathfinder Estate will 
provide a mere “drop in the bucket.” 
compared to actual natural rubber needs 
Ninety per cent. of this country’s pre- 
war natural rubber acreage is still in 
enemy hands. 

C. C. Anderson, of the dealer depart- 
ment staff, has been promoted to assist- 
ant district manager of the Goodyear 
company at Los Angeles, Calif. Before 
joining the dealer department in May, 
1944, Mr. Anderson was district store 
supervisor in Pittsburgh, Pa. He had 
joined the company in June, 1928, as a 
salesman in the shoe products 


junior 

department. He has also served as store 
manager at Bridgeport, Conn., Norris 
town, Pa., and Camden, N. J.: service 


representative at Saginaw, Mich.; coun 
ter salesman in Chicago; junior truck 
tire representative at Los Angeles; ser- 
vice representative at Scranton, Pa.; and 
field representative at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Use of a steel cable V-belt for power 
transmission, which permits the sim 
plest type of clutch in motorcycles, has 
been disclosed by Goodyear’s mechanical 
goods division: the company is providing 


steel cable V-belts to a West Coast 
manufacturer for military production re- 
quirements. In the use of the cab:e V-belt 
all sprockets and gears are virtually 
eliminated. Every motorcycle, uses two 
V-belts, one of which links the single 
cylinder engine to the clutch wheel, and 
the other links the clutch wheel to the 
rear or drive wheel. The clutch operates 
by tightening or s'ackening pressure of 
the drive belt. These V-belts are also 
being used in mills, industrial plants, and 
another important military use, in the 
cooling and oil water circulatory systems 
of armored military vehicles. 


Goodrich Personnel Promotions 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, last 


month announced several changes among 
its executive personnel. 
Walter E. Heid, formerly factory 


manager of the Goodrich plant in Los 
\ngeles. Calif., has been made factory 
manager [ the company’s new tire plant 
m Miami, Okla., according to A. W. 
Phillips, general superintendent of the 
Goodrich tire division. Mr. Head joined 
Goodrich as a tire builder in 1924 and 
later became industrial engineer and 
manager of the industrial engineering 
department in the Akron plant of the 
tire division. He was transferred to Cali- 
fornia in 1939 as production. superin 
tendent of the Los Angeles plant and 
was named factory manager in 1942. 
The plant in Miami began the produc 
tion of tires early this year and_ will 
shortly be in full production. 
Rollin D. Hager has been 
eral superintendent of the industrial prod 
ducts division of the Goodrich company 
Matthias. who has retired 
Dixon has beet 


1amed gen- 
} 


to succeed GL. 
because of illness. H. L. 


appointed to Mr. Hager’s previons post 
as production manager of the division, 
and E. L. Slingluff as manager of reclain 


manufacturing to succeed Mr. Dien 
Mr. Hager joined Goodrich in 1925 as 
clerk, later went into the factorv, and 
was named production superintendent 
the company’s industrial products plant 
at Cadillac, Mich, in 1937. He late: 
served as production superintendent 
assistant general manager, and manager 
of the Lone Star Defense Corp., a sub- 
sidiary which operated one of the 


+ 


larges 
bomb and shell loading plants for the 
government in Texas. He was named 
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I E. Arrington has been appointed 

ger of cameiback, repair materials, 

nd accessory sales of the replacement 

tire sales division of the Goodrich com 

pany. Mr. Arrington has been manager 

f recap plant operations for the last five 

vears and is succeeded in that post by 

Ray S nkins, general supervisor otf re- 

cap pla 
John Collyer, Goodrich president, 


has been reelected a member of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University 


S. Garvey, IJr., has been 
echnical service manager on 
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University, has been pr inent in the 
synthetic rubber field, 1g made many 
contributions to the science of synthetic 


ubber compounding as well as being the 


uthor of many technical papers on the 
bject. He |} held many posts in 
the Goodrich re rch division, his latest 
dealing with technical problems on syn 
I He recently 
experts 


ynthetic rubber 














government 
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Good 1S irketing i new black 
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wiore the war, and the new arrangement 
is a continuation of that setup. The Thor 
products will be distributed by Goodrich 
ugh an approved group of stores and 
\s  reconversion proceeds, the 
Thor line in addition to washers and ironers 
will include a fully automatic washing ma- 
] an automatic Gladiron, and the new 
dishwasher. 

building permit has been 
construction of an addition to the ware 
house of the Goodrich company at 1530 
S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, Calif. It 
will be 45 by 55 feet and cost $7,000. 

Construction contract for the new 
semi-works plant of The B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. at Avon Lake has 
been awarded. Cost is estimated at 
$600,000. Designed as a versatile small- 
scale chemical p.ant which can easily be 
converted to a variety of processes, it 
will be used to develop manufacturing 
routines for new synthetic resins and 
chemicals. New adaptations of the com- 
pany’s Geon polyvinyl chloride resins 
will be processed here, as the inter- 
mediate operation between the pilot plant 
of the laboratory and full-scale commer- 
cial production. The new plant is needed 
because facilities for this type of activity 
have been overtaxed by war demands, 
to which most of the company’s produc- 
tion is devoted. 

The process building is the largest ot 
the three structures in the plant group 
It is 50 by 120 feet, three stories, of 
steel frame covered with composition 
sid ng. Utility building will be one-story, 
530 by 140, will house laboratory, ma- 
chine shop, offices, and lockers, and 
eventually will be devoted entirely to 
laboratories. Boiler house, 40 by 50, will 
be replaced after the war when better 
materials are available. Power equip 
ment will be two 125 h.p. coal fired 
steam boilers, and a substation to hand 
the electric power furnished by the Cleve- 
land Electric Hluminating Co. All waste 
and sewage will be treated by the plant’s 
own sanitary system and carried away by 

lisposal system built by Avon village 









chine, 
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To License Use 
of Electronic Vulcanization 


Industry Inventions, Inc.. an Oh 
rp ration, has been established 
icense the use of electronic vulcaniza 
min the manufacture of rubber and 


p astic according to V. L 
Smithers Labora 
tories, Akron, who will be vice president 
| general manager of the new firm 
Phe B. F. Goodrich Co. and The Fire- 
stol Tirk “ Rubber Co. jointly hold 


~ tor electrome proce ssing ot rub- 


products, 


Smithers, of V. L 


| plastics, and the new company 

I! mike the patents available to the 
bber and plastics industries on a rea 
sonable basis, Mr. Smithers said. The 

lectror method is said to require as 
as one-eighth the time formerly 

regured to vuleanize rubber and is 
; dy being used in the manutacture 


rubber and plastic products 
t officers of Industry Inventions 
m W.. I Avery, of Goodrich, chair- 
n of the board of directors: W. A. 
\ president: H Ss 
\Woodruff, Goodrich, secretary: E. H 
hulenberg, Firestone, treasurer; and 
J. Moyer, of Smithers Laboratories, 
ssistant secretary. Besides Messrs 
\very, Fraser, and Woodrutt, C. W 
ot Goodrich, and H. H 
G. P. Bosomworth, of Fire- 





: : 
Yraser, lirestone, 


nprise the board of directors. 


iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, on August 3. celebrated tl 
forty-fifth anniversary of its foundir 
by the late Harvey S. Firestone, S 
loday there are 48 Firestone plants 
19 states and ten in foreign countries. 

\ document published by the Midd 
American Research Institute of Tulan 
University in cooperation with the Fir« 
stone company speaks of the discovery « 
an old Spanish manuscript which change 
the recorded history of rubber. This manu 
script, “Experiments with Rubber in Mex 
ico,’ pushes back the date for the firs 
extensive commercial use of rubber about 
40 years, and is evidence that Charles Mac 
Intosh can no longer be credited with being 
the first to use rubber successfully in water 
proofing fabric. The paper covers experi 
ments with rubberized cloth that had bee: 
made between 1785 and 1798. S. K. Lowe 
acting director of the institute, is the trans 
lator of the manuscript. In 1785, Mr. Lowe 
comments in the introduction to the transla 
tion, rubberized cloth had been known “fot 
years, perhaps generations.” 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark 
has named Ralph Reel to the newly cre 
ated position of vice president in charge 
of research and development. In addition 
to his new duties Mr. Reel will serve also 
as adviser and coordinator in connection 
with the company’s subsidiaries. 

Henry Houlette, former factory manager 
returning to Pharis, was made vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, and Myrl 
Ketner will assist in production problems. 

Wayne Crawley, personnel director, has 
resigned to accept a post in Southern Cali 
rornia. 


Styren and Hassel Visit Dayton 

A. L. Freedlander, president of The Day 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, conferred 
with Ulf Styren, general manager of 
Gummivaretabrik, Askim, Norway, and 
Sverre Hassel, chief chemist of the Nor 
wegian company, during the latter part of 
July. These men, who represent one of the 
largest rubber companies in Norway, flew 
trom Oslo to New York and thence to 
Dayton, to discuss new methods and equip- 
ment with Mr. Freedlander and othet 
officials and technicians of the Daytor 
company. 

“Our machinery is worn out and we 
haven't any replacements. America is 
the only place we can get them,’ Mr 
Styren reported. “You in America hav 
done such an excellent job in the man 
agement of your war effort, and are 
particularly far advanced in your rubber 
processing, so that we feel we have much 
to learn. Our long association with Day 
ton Rubber, who served us as technical 
advisors for many vears and which was 
interrupted by the war, we are most 
anxious to resume,” Mr. Styren added 

He was one of the 120 employes ot 
Gummivarefabrik placed in prison camps 
by the Germans, where he remained four 
months. 

Regarding his company’s war opera 
tions, Mr. Styren said, “When German 
took over Norway they allowed our com 
pany to continue operations with our 
own staff. They took only a part ot 
what we produced, because they knew 
what we made was necessary for ou 
own needs. But in most parts of Not 
way the Germans took everything they 
wanted.” 
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MIDWEST 


Monsanto Advances Sales 
Execuiives 


Robinson Ord, an assistant general man 
wer of sales, has been appoimted general 
manager of sales of the ge division ot 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., to 
succeed the late Fred C. tier Arthur 
P. Kroeger has been made an assistant 
general manager of organic division sales; 
and Charles H. Sommer, Jr., assumes re 
sponsibility for sales of intermediates as 
well as plasticizers and resins. 

Mr. Ord is a native of Sunderland, Eng- 
land, and a graduate of Oxford University’s 
Pembroke College, from which he received 

B.A. degree in 1929. Starting with Mon- 
santo as a trainee in St. Louis in 1929, he 
served successively as correspondent, export 
manager, assistant manager of sales, and, 
since 1941, assistant general manager of 
sales. 

Mr. Kroeger, formerly in charge o1 sales 
of intermediates, was born in Akron and 
graduated from the University of Akron 
with a B.S. degree in 1931. He joined 
Monsanto in 1929 as a technical salesman 
in the Rubber Service Division.  Aiter 
service abroad as a technical salesman, he 
was stationed at Monsanto’s San Francisco 
office and later was branch manager of the 
Los Angeles office. Since 1941 he has been 
in charge of sales of intermediates in the 
St. Louis headquarters. 

Mr. Sommer, a native ot St. Louis, 
attended the Universities of Michigan and 
of Arizona, graduating trom the latter with 
the degree of B.S. in 1933. He has been 
with Monsanto since 1934 at the St. Louis 
headquarters and since 1939 has been in 
charge of sales of plasticizers and resins for 
the organic division. 


Reyam Plastic Products Co., 1525 E. 
ssrd St., Chicago 15, Tl... has appointed 
3ernard S. Friedman director of re- 
search and development. He had _ for- 
meriy been with Universal Oil Products 
Co., Riverside, Il. 





PACIFIC 
COAST 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., manutac- 
pod A of sporting goods, Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently held its annual sales 
meeting under the chairmanship of W. 
D. Voit, general sales manager. The 
company, which has also been making 
war products, outlined production plans 
and sales policy for 1946, and new items 
were discussed and shown, such as 
beach balls, utility playground and sport 
balls in variegated and solid colors, pet 
balls, and other products planned for 
manufacture when rubber is released for 
such use. Among territorial represen- 
tatives attending were M. Kelly, Mid- 
western representative and Chicago 
manager; V. Adams, Eastern representa- 
tive; W. Wyche, South; V. Dunphy, 
Northwest; M. 
John Marsden, 


Barton, Southwest; and 
manager of the tennis 


ball division. Speakers at the jomt sales 
production banquet included President 
W. J. Voit, W. D. Voit, Mr. Kelly, Mr 
Adams, and Plant Superintendent J 
Stull. 

Plans have also been completed tor 
a New York sales office and warchonse 
to be opened when necessary mer 
chandise is available. This project 1s 
under the direction of Mr. Adams 


Griffith Rubber Mills, Inc., 2439 N.\\ 
22nd Ave., Portland, Oreg., is erecting 
adjacent to its present premises a two-story 
reenforced concrete building to cover 51 
by 200 feet and contain about 20,400 square 
teet of floor space. Including also the in 
stallation of necessary equipment, the _ 
ect Is estimated to cost about $141,219. The 
firm, which has been in business since 
1908 and specializes in industrial rubber 
goods, is busy now on orders for ship repai 
as well as other essential industries. Griffith 
Rubber Mills expects its current expansion 
program to be fully developed after the war 
when it hopes to triple production and 
personnel. 


Master Rubber Co. is the tirm name 
under which Charles H. Kuhn has pub- 
lished a certificate that he is conducting a 
rubber manufacturing business at 1346 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





CANADA 


B. F. Goodrich Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., has elected as a vice 
president Ira G. Needles, general man- 
ager, tire sales division, who has been 
with the company 30 years. In his new 
assignment he will have charge of all 
replacement, original equipment, and ex- 
port tire sales, including accessories, 
miscellaneous merchandise, repair mate- 
rials, and batteries. The B. F. Goodrich 
Stores, Retail Division, also are undet 
his direction. Until recently Mr. Needles 
had acted as an assistant to A. H. Wil- 
liamson, Canada’s recently retired rub- 
ber controller. 

George W. Sawin, president of the 
company, says that Goodrich has had 
some response, although not very large 
to applications for the release of ex 
perienced rubber workers from the 
Armed Services 

Goodrich of 
nounced the organization of B. F. 
rich Chemical Co. to handle the sale 
in raw material form of Geon polyvinyl 
resins, plastics, latices, and various rub 
ber chemicals. H. Hawkins is general 
manager, and D. Douglass is general 
sales manager, with sales office and tech- 
nical staff at 251 King St. W., Kitchener 


Canada has also. an 
Good 


George Hemmerick, veneral manager 
and treasurer, Dow Chemical of Canada, 
in a recent address before the Rotary 
Club in Sarnia, Ont., disclosed that a 
new plant to be oe near Polymer 
Corp. in Sarnia will be devoted to the 
production of Styron. Mr. Hemmerick 
said that the Dow Chemical plant, which 
is one of the associated companies of 
Polymer and which recently observed its 
second anniversary, has produced 30, 
000,000 pounds of styrene to date 


761 


Report on Polymer Corp. 


Phe Butyl section of the Polyme: 


Corp. synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia, 
(ont, is the first of the three on this 
coutnent to reach designed capacity, it 


vas revealed August 8, foilowing the 

neet.ng of the government owned 
cclipany the day previous. Production 
ot butyl rubber trom its inception to the 


nd ot the company *s fiscal year on 
Mi irch 31 was 10,873,000 pounds. Output 

\larcn alone was 1,681,000 pounds 
compared with 163,000 pounds in the 


corresponding month of 1944. The Butyl 
s made by the St. Clair 
Corp., a Polymer subsidiary 

(GR-S turned out in March, 1945, 
totaled 8,749,000 pounds, which is indica 
tive of a possible annual output ol! 
194,000,000 pounds, an amount consid 
crably in excess of the designed c apacity. 
lp to the end of March, 1945, the plant 
iad produced 100,000,000) pounds of 
GR-S 

Production of cumene, begun in Sep 
tember, 1944, amounted to 19,000,000 
pounds by the end of March. 

The officers and directors of Polymer 
Corp. were reelected at the annual meet 
ing: D. W. Ambridge, president; G. A 
LaBine, vice president; J. R. Nicholson 
managing director and treasurer; W. J 
Dyke, secretary; I. P. Cameron, assist 
ant treasurer; G. C. Weir, contro.ler 
Directors are: Messrs. Ambridge, La 
Bine, and Nicholson, W. R. Campbell, 
\. J. Crawford, A. C. Guthrie, and J. A 
Hodgson. 


Processing 


Discusses German Synthetic Rubber Industry 
E R Rowzee, director of research, 
Polymer Corp., in a speech to the plant 
employes \ugust a told of investiga 
tions carried out by a group of allied 
technical men, of which he was one, ot 
Germany's synthetic rubber plants. He 
said that the investigation had indicated 
that although German plants had been 
in operation for the last 10 years, their 
general efficiency has been equaled by 
the war-created plants of the United 
States and Canada. The Polymer official 
related that the investigators had fol 
lowed combat units into German plants 
in an effort to detect techniques and 
methods unknown to the United Na 
tions in synthetic rubber manufacture 
and processing. Intormation was ob 
tained by questioning key personnel of 
the plants, studving documents, and 
amining equipment 
Mr. Rowzee said that German syn 
thetic rubber plants had a target of 
166,000 tons a year, but had succeeded 
in reaching a peak only of 115,000 tons 
by 1943. Aiter that output began to drop, 
and it slipped sharply late in 1944, par 
ticularly because of the effects of stra 
C21 oe by the allied air 
Saying that, “It is my feeling that we 
are ahead of Germany both in the manu 
facture of synthetic rubber and its utili 
zation,” Mr. Rowzee added that in many 
respects German processes and those 
used in the United States and Canada 
were similar. He said it had been possible 
to learn some lessons from the German 
methods, and that one particular German 
operation is being investigated now with 
a view to introducing it in commercial 
ianutacture in Canada. Except in iso 
tated cases, he said, German compound 
ing and design were not up to standards 
iollowed on this side of the Atlantic 
He added that although the physical set 
up for research and development at the 
I. G. Farben plant at a alain was 
far superior to anything in the United 


trorces 


States and Canada, there - he evi 
CMe oul n the results which could 
stilt the huge expe ditures 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 








Lore Ont., has awarded a. general 
contract for an addition to its Toront: 
plant to cost approximately $400,000 


Che three-story addition will extend 180 


teet west of the eXisting building and 
will be of reenforced concrete construe 
ind similar to the present structure 


C. D. Howe, Minister ot 


ind Supply, Ottawa. Ont.. on 


Munitions 
August 3 
stated that all restrictions in the Domin 
non the use and distribution of ba.ata 
ind gutta perchas had been removed: 
consequently manufacture of golf balls 
could be resumed 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has appointed 
lr. M. Mayberry and J. H. Forman vice 
presidents and R. |. Raycroft, general 
sales manager. Mr. Mayberry joined 
Firestone 17 years ago and has served 
with the sales and the treasury depart- 
ment of the parent company, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U.S.A. 
Coming to the Canadian organization in 
1934, he was appointed treasurer, a posi 
tion he still retains. Mr. Forman has 


heen with the 


company 25 years. On 


completion of the Firestone plant 1 
Hamilton in August, 1922, he was put 
in charge of labor and production: it 
1928 he was made factory superintendent 


charge of 

started with 
e r4>99 1 

as a Qeneral line sales 


and now 18S VICc¢ 
production. Mr 


Firestone in 1923 


president in 
Raycroft 


lhree years later he was promoted 
lanager of truck and bus tire sales 


nad i ) 
ind 1928 was made manager of manu 








tar ers’ sales, which position he has 
T ince. For the past six vears he had 
the idded responsibility o1 being W 


harge of Firestone war products 


Dominion orageened Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


P. Q.. recen tly announced that minor 





building operations currently ‘being car 
ried out at the company’s two Kitchener, 
Ont., plants are only a prelude to 

major construction program which, it is 


] 


believed, may involve an expenditure of 





$7. 000,000 Details as to the size ind the 
purpose ot t he new development will 
be made at the time ground is broken 
‘in the ‘ future.” It will be the first 

ry Ir space iti to the present 
D mul tactor number tT ears 
\ $47 001 il st ve and « she t 
ils s being ‘ ( t t ear of the 
Dor r oO 





OBITUARY 


H. Burrough III 


HH’ ACE BURROUGH III. assist 


( ( s M r 
L\ugust & eart attac 
S < t Mass Phe 
s Br . k, Me 
4 ears ui aq Teck ed his ee iti 
ti Port Depos Me 
( ' gh schools d lohns 


States Naval \cademy. He remained in 
the Navy until 1923. 

The next vear he became affiliated 
with the engineering and manufacturing 
department of Monsanto, transferring to 
the sales department in 1928. He was 
an assistant there until 1932 when he 
hecame assistant sales Mahager, and in 
1935 he was made sales manager ot 
heavy chemicals and alcohols. In 1944 he 
was promoted to the post he held at his 
demise 

Mr. Burrough also was a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta and the Tedesco 
Country, Swampscott Beach, and Town 
Meeting clubs 

He leaves a wite, a daughter, and 
his parents 

Funeral services were held at his late 
residence on August 10. 


R. B. Earle 
ICHARD BLAIR EARLE, 69, vet- 


eran rubber man, died August 13 
in Cambridge, Mass. He had retired 
trom the United States Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. L., in 1942. 

\ native of Worcester, Mass., Mr 
Earle was graduated from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1897 and then 
continued his studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity. For a while he taught organic 
chemistry at the University of Chicago 
and chemistry at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. While associated 
with the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., he engaged in research on syn- 
thetic rubber. He also spent three years 
in Singapore in rubber research. 

The deceased belonged to the Amer- 
can Chemical Society, the Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists, and the 
Chemists Club of Harvard. 

Survivors include the widow, a son, 
a daughter, a brother, and a sister 


Jacob Pfeiffer 
ACOB PFEIFFER, 84, a founder 
of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, ( 
ind its president from its incorporation 
in 1898 until it was absorbed by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1930, died on 
J 29, in Miami, where he was buried 
on August 2. Mr. Pfeiffer began his 
yusiness career as a drug clerk and thus 
hecame interested in rubber druggists’ 
sundries, later an important product of 
the Miller company. He also is credited 
vith the invention of machinery to pro- 
duce seamless rubber gloves. He retired 
trom active business in 1930 
He is survived by his wife, 
vo meces, and five nephews 


a brother. 


C. B. Raymond 
RAYMOND, tor 


Cl a * S BEEBE RAYMON 
president of The B. F. Good- 
Go, pr to O., died July 29 at the 
Raymond re 
\kron schools 
became asso 


\ native of Akron, Mr 
ived his education in the 
l Amherst College He 
iated with the Goodrich company in 1891 


is a clerk: then in 1907 he became sec 
retary, in 1919 vice president, and late: 
ae Irma t the executive board. 


1933 he retired and moved to Santa 
Barbara. He had been a tive in civic affairs 
woth in Akron and in Santa Barbara 

Funeral services and burial were in Santa 
Barbara on July 31 


He leaves a Vite Twe sons, and 


ughter 


iwora RUBBER WORLD 


Ulrich L. Harmon 


LRICH LEWIS HARMON, vi 

president in charge of productior 
of Drvden Rubber Co., Chicago, II! 
died at his office of a heart attack, 
July 10. He was born in Columbus, O 
on September 11, 1893. He attended th 
Akron Law School and was graduate: 
in 1929. 

He entered the rubber industry u 
1920 as factory ogy age for th 
Mason Tire Co., Kent, and in 192¢ 
became factory auditor of ‘the Fireston: 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Akron. Hi: 
was later made assistant general man 
ager of the mechanical goods division 
Early in 1935 he joined Dryden as vice 
president. 

Mr. Harmon was a member of the 
Masons, the Oak Park Club, Ohio So 
ciety of Oak Park, the American Chem 
ical Society, and the Illinois Manufac 
turers Association. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Grace Episcopal Church, Oak Park, IIL. 
July 13, and burial was in Forest Home, 
Forest Park. IIL. 

He is survived by a wife, 
ters, and a mother. 


two daugh 


Owen E. Lowe 

ORONARY thrombosis caused the 

death, on July 21, of Owen Earl 
Lowe, assistant ‘to the chief chemist of 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. L. 
by whom he had been employed since 
July 5, 1927. A native of Lunenberg Co., 
Nova Scotia, where he was born Feb 
ruary 10, 1905, he became a citizen of 
the United States in 1933. He was edu 
cated in Brockton public schools and 
Rhode Island State College, from which 
he was graduated with a B.S. in chem 
ical engineering in 1927. 

Mr. Lowe was active in the Rhode 
Island Rubber Club, having been its 
president in 1944 and a member of the 
executive committee this year. He was 
also a past president (1935) of the 
Davol’s Foremen’s Association. Other 
organizations to which he belonged are 
Lambda Chi Alpha, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Boston Rubber Group, and America 
Chemical Society. 

Funeral services were held in Cran 
ston, R. I. July 24. with interment 1 
Quidnessett Memorial Cemetery, Nort! 
Kingston, R. I. 

Survivors include the 
daughters, and a son 


widow, tw 


A. E. Huff 
APT. ARTHUR ELWOOD HUF! 
was killed in the Pacific on De 
cember 15, 1944, while being trans 
ported aboard a Japanese vessel, accor‘ 
ing to word received by his wife frot 
the War Department. Captain Huff b« 
fore the war was a research scientist 
the laboratories of the organic chemicals 
division, Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo. After the fall of ( ‘orregido: 
Captain Huff was reported a prisoner 0 
war in the Philippines. He was in con 
mand of Battery B of the 60th Coast 
\rtillery, Corregidor, and was cited 01 
May 3, 1942, for bravery under fire whi 
restoring the American flag to the toy 
of the flagstaff of siege-bound Correg 
dor. The last word from him was dat: 
Mav, 1944. 
He also leaves a daughter, his moth 
brother, and a sister 











are 
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George Friedman 
EORGE FRIEDMAN, manager ot 
the Boston office of H. M. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
died at his home August 6 of a heart 
ittack. Mr. Friedman, who was born in 
New York on August 17, 1892, attended 
local schools and began his career with 
Muehlstein about 35 vears ago as an 
errand boy. 
He was a New Era 
of New 
fraternal 


member ot the 
Club, Samuel Ticknor Society 
York, and various trade and 
organizations of Massachusetts. 

Funeral services were held in Boston 
on August 6 and again on August 8 at 
Riverside Chapel, New York, and ‘purial 
followed at Mt. Hebron Cemetery in 
Queens, N. 


He leaves a ‘wife and two sons. 





FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. June half: net 
income, $3,097,639, equal to $1.01 each 
on 2,707,026 common shares, compared 
with $3,086,413, or $1 a share in the 44 
half; provision for renegotiation and in- 
come taxes, $7,300,000, against $5,561,003. 


American Viscose Corp., New York, 


N. Y. First six months, 1945: net profit, 
$2,640,756, or $1.18 a common share, 
contrasted with $2,876,365, or $1.32 a 


share, in the 1944 months; net. sales, 
$60,158,314, against $54,259,938. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. Six months, 1945: net profit, 
$445,345, or = a common share, against 
$358,680, 28¢ a share, in the same half 
last ei 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. Six months to June 30: 
net income, $533,946, equal to $1.27 each 
on 421,981 capital shares, compared with 
$698,874, or $1.66 a share, in the corre- 
sponding months of 1944. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Year ended June 30: net profit, $4,- 
402,432, equal to $2.63 each on 1,612,850 
common shares, against $4,959,666, or 
$3.76 each on 1,276,946 common. shares, 
in the preceding 12 months. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. First half, 1945: 
‘onsolidated net earnings, $1,671,362 
equal to $3.11 a share, against $1,667,870, 
or $3.10 a share, in the first six months 
of 1944; sales, $13,311,884, against $11.- 
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Eagle Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
subsidiaries. Six months to May 31: net 


profit, $767,096, or 86¢ a common share, 
igainst $1,022,820, or $1.15 a share, in the 
same period last vear; net sales, $20,- 


632,629, against $24,625,159. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
“ix months to June 30: net income, 
$1,378,601, against $1,125,058; provision 
or federal income $6,950,000, 
igainst $5,620,000 


taxes, 





General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
First half: net profit, $89,773,383, or $1.94 
a share, against $82,769,895, or $1.78 a 
share, in the like period last year. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
First six months, 1945: consolidated net 
income, $5,621,544, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $3.52 each on 1,303,255 
common shares, contrasted with $5,244,- 
308, or $3.23 a share, a year earlier; 
consolidated net sales, $222,530,675, 
against $206,273,349; provision for taxes 
and renegotiation, $32,099,000, against 
$32,729,000; reserve for contingencies, 
$1,500,000, against $2,000,000; current 
assets, June 30, 1945, $120,970,476; cur- 
rent liabilities, $27,772,928. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., and subsidiaries. First half, 
1945: consolidated net earnings, $7,509,- 
868, equal to $2.90. each on 2,053,677 
common shares outstanding, contrasted 
with $7,491,078, or $2.90 a share, in the 
first six months of 1944; consolidated 
net sales, $407,991,835, against $390,422,- 
104; current assets, $165,878,432; current 
liabisities, $33,787,293. 





Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 




















Rim Size July, 
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Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. First six months, 1945: net 
income, $1,190,533, equal to $1.81 a 
common share, against $1,166,923, or 
$1.77 a share, in the same period last 
year; net sales, $34,185,645, against $29, 
963,587; federal taxes, $1,801,500, against 
$1,664,817 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass. First half, 1945: consoli 
dated net profit, $312,868, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to 93¢ each on 
307,146 common shares’ outstanding, 
against $311,029, or $1.03 each on 301,157 
shares, a year earlier; net sales, $6, 
053,647, against $5,050,038. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., and wholly owned 
subsidiaries. Six months ended June 30 
net income, $36,345,692, equal, after pre 
ferred dividends, to $2.93 a common 
share, contrasted with $34,052,469, or 
$2.72 a share, a year ago: sales, $326, 
402,748, against $303,390,223. 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. Twenty-eight weeks to July 
14: net income, $783,049, equal to 63¢ 
each on 1,033,921 common shares, against 
$762,073, or 71¢ each on 951,608 shares. 
in the 1944 period: net sales, $20,252,122 
against $19,279,548. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.. 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended May 
31: net income, $1,211,801.05, equal to 
$1.78 each on 592,719 common shares 
compared with $1,209,559.75, or $2.02 a 
share, in the corresponding period a year 
ago: net sales, $44,189,.565.94 (a record), 
against $33,367,327.15. 


Co, . Inez 
suhs'diaries 


Intercontinental Rubber 
New York, .N. Y., and 
June half: net income, $372,481, equal 
to 62¢ each on 595,832 capital shares 
outstanding, compared with $315.765, or 
53¢ a share, in the like period 'ast year: 
net sales, $671,422, against $584,960; pro 
viston for income taxes, $191,949, against 
$189,012. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 


Mo. First half, 1945: net income. $3, 
051.894 79, equal to $2.05 a common 
share, against $1.55 a share in the same 
period last year 

O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc.. Win 


First half: net income. 
$170,445 in the 744 


chester, Va. 


against 


period 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York N. Y. Six months to April 30: net 
profit, $335,000, against $353,000, for th 


1 py aye i 
like period last veai 


a Oil Co. (New Jersey), New 
York . N. Y. First six months, 1945: con- 
earnings, $84,000,000, equal to 
outstanding capital 


$2.60 a 


share on the 


against $7 1.000.000, or share 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
valf, 1945: consolidated net income, $11, 
672,439, equal, ¢ fter T preferre “d divi lends, t 
$3.67 a against $7,787,132 
January 


common share, 
or $2.67 a common share for 


1944, 


Tune 


(Dizidends on page 778) 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


9,491 Figure Molding Foundation Gar- 
. Maldoff, Outremont, P. Q., Canada 


Breathing Mask. S. A. Morehouse, 





2,379,497 Pneumatic Flying Suit Consisting 
of an Outer Covering of Inelastic Material and 
a Lining of Elastic Material, and Webs Form- 
ing Adjoining Annular Air Chambers. T. J. 
Sel r, Glasgow, Mo 





4.49% Buoyant Immersion Suit. H. Kk 
Shaw, Boston, Mass 


2,379,508. Torsional Joint Having Concentric 
Inner and Outer Elements Separated by an 
Intervencd Annulus of Rubber. H. M. Dodge, 
Wabash, ind., assignor to General Tire & Rub- 
ber Cc 








2.379.529. Cap of Resilient Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial for Grease Fittings. E. M Kennedy, 
Cleveland, O 


2,379,568. In a Clip for Supporting and 
Grounding a Metallic Conduit Line, a Metal 
Line-tmbracing Member. a_ Line-Embracing 
Cushion of Insulation Material Mounted thereon, 
and a Resilient Bonding Member. H. R. Eli.n- 
wood, Burbank, Calif., assignor to Adel Pre- 
ision Products Corp., a corporation of Calif. 

vi Blood Pressure Recorder. W. E. 
Gilson, assignor to Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, both of Madison, Wis 

2,379,5 Elastic igen aed Heated “ym 
Hendley, assignor to Russell Mfg. 
fF Middletown, Conr 
Floor Slab of Resilient Material. 
f one-half to A. Kahn, both 


J oe, assignor of 











Rubber Finger Guard. J. B. Chis- 
tubbcr Co., both of Bar- 


to Sun 





a 3. In a Support for a Panel for Elec- 
tric Apparatus, Shock Absorbing Members of 
Resilient Material. A. L. Sweet and M. O. Bas- 
sett, Schenectady, N. Y., assigno to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of 
In a Shaft and Seal Construction, 
Includirg a Stationary Seal Member and a Ro- 
tating Seal Member, a Flexible Rubber Member 
Embracing the Rotating Seal Member. R. R. 
Curtis, assignor to Curtis Pump Co., both of 
Day 
2,379,881. 


) 379 REX 





In a Stiffening Material Including 
Overlapping Splints of Feather Quills Arranged 
to Provide a Cord or Rod-Like Elongated Ele- 
ment, an Elongated Tough Rod Formed of a 
Vinylidene Chloride Resin Composition. F. W. 
Chamberlain, assignor to Warren Featherbone 
Co., both of Three Oaks, Mich. 

2,379,942. For a High Potential Cable, Ter- 
minal Members Sheathed in Resilient Insulat- 


ing Material. C. A. Webber, Westfield. N. J., 
ssignor 1 Be Telep « Laboratories. In 
~ N_Y. 
Life Saving Suit. H. Holding, 
, Conn. 








2,379,964. Adhesive Sheet Material Including 
Fibrous Material Coated with Gutta Percha 
Mixed with an Adhesive Agent and a Plasti- 
cizer. E. S. Hole, London, E.C.4, England. 

) 379.978. Rubber-Cove red Copper Conduct- 
ing Core Having as Barrier between Rubber 
and Copper a Continuous Flexible Coating Con- 
sisting cf Resin and an Organic Amine Copper 
Fixative. A. W. Meyer, Nut . J., assignor 
to United States Rubber Co., “New York, N. Y 

2,379,990. In a Rigid Pipe Coupling, Includ- 
ing a Tapered Pipe Section, a Tubular Sleeve 
Surrounding the Tapered Pertion Having a 
Liner of a Hardened, Yieldable Plastic Material. 
E. W. Rembert, Plainfield, N. J., assignor to 
John s-Ma ville Corp., New Yerk, N. Y. 

; Attachable Shce Cap Having a 

Thermosetting Film on Its Inner Surface. J. 
Karp. Brocklyn, N. Y. 
2 30,126. Marking Crayon for Textiles Con- 
sisting of Pigment, Chlorinated Rubber, Plasti- 
cizer Solvent, and Wax. F. A. Sturm, Paterson 
N. J 


2.380,191 In a Shock Absorber, an Elongated 
Hollow, Casing Having an Annular Recess, and 
Secured near One End to the Casing, within the 
Recess, an Elongated Tubular Body of Rubber- 
Like Material. C. Sauzedde, Detroit, Mich. 

2,380,312. A Detonating Fuse Including a 
Core of Detonating Explosive Surrounded by a 
Textile Sheath, an Asphalt Layer around the 
Latter, and a iene Covering fer the Asphalt. 
C. R. Johnson ilkinn Mills, Pa., assignor to 


E. I. du Pont de Nem irs & Co., Inc... Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
2,380,365. In a Garment Including Two or 


More Pieces of Material, One or More of Which 
Is an Elastic Fabric, a Bonded Joint of Thermo- 


«ttirg Bonding Material between Two Pieces of 
the First Material. D. E. Morrison, Kenilworth, 
and Pv. F. Giegler, Winnetka, assignors to Ken- 
dall Co., Chicago, all in 
380,372. Parachute Pack Including a Cush- 
icn Worticn cf Cushioning Material and Oxygen 
Storage Means within the Cushioning Material. 
S. W. Aldeter, assignor of cn_-half to E. D. 
Andrews, both of Akron, O. 

2,380,395-2,380,396. Sealed Package Including 
a Glass Container, a Glass Closure Cap, and an 
Annular Gasket ef Compressible Resilient Ma- 
terial to Provide a Hermetic Scal. W. K. Berth- 
oid, rockville, assignor to Hartford-Empire Co., 
Harticrd beth in Conn. 

2,380,468. Artificial Tooth Made of a Plur- 
ality ef Synthetic Resins of Diverse Physical 
or seneaae vig “ca J. A. Saffir, Chicago, Ill, as- 

gnor to Dentists’ Supply Co. of New York, 
i York, N. Y. 

2,380,573. In Apparatus for Molding Ply- 
wood, an Elastic Blanket Fitting over the Ex- 
posid Face of the Superposed Plies. R. L. 
assignor to Haskelite Mfg. Co., both 
tapids, Mich. 

In a Signal Device fer Aircraft, 
Ete., Including a Two-sSection Case to Be Thrown 
from the Craft, an Inflatable Balloon within the 
Case. E. I. Fenton, Long Beach, Calif. 

2,380,757. An Electron Discharge Tube with 
Two Adjacent Electrodes, One of Which Is In- 
directly Carried by Insulating Beads of Thermo- 
plastic Material. H. J. Herne, London, Eng- 
land, assignor to Hartford Naticnal Bank & 
Trust Co., Hartford, Conn. 

2,380,768. Knitted Fabric with Elastic Sel- 
vage. R. H. Lawson, Lakeport, assignor to 
Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, both in N. H. 

2,380,770. In a Vibration Damper for a Shaft, 
Including a Pair of Spaced Disks Fixed to the 
Shati and a Flywheel, Rubber Means between 
One Disk and the Adjacent Portion of the Fly- 
wheel. F. R. McFarland, Huntington Woods, 
assignor to Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
both in Mich. 

2,380,797. Container Closure Including a Re- 
silient Band of Composition Material of Rec- 
tangular Cross-Section. F V. Severin, East 
Cleveland, O. 


2,380,899. 





Beaseckcr, 
of Grand 


9+ = 
380 587 


Resilient Mounting with a Body 
of Rubber. N. B. Stachovsky. assignor to Lord 
Mfg. Co., beth of Erie, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


42.470. In an Electric Drive, Including a 
Revolving Shaft, Radial Brackets Fixed on the 
Shaft, and a Motor Mcunted on Each Bracket, 
a Rubber Friction Roll Driven by Each Motor. 
G. M. Myrmirides, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
As Reenfercement in Molded Rubber 
Articles, a Pile Fabric Having Rows of Pile 
and Filler Strips of Rubber. A. Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., assignee of F. H. 
Mackenzie, Lansdowne, Pa., both in the U. S. A. 

$24,617. Improvement of Fibrous Material 
of the Group of Wceod Pulv, Paper, and Leather 
Waste, by Treating the Fibrous Material with 
an Aqueous Dispersion of the Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial Obtaincd by the Action of Sulphur Chlor- 
ide on Oils. E. Bader, Wollaston, Northampton- 
shire, England. 

425.691. Plain Knitted Stocking Top Formed 
from Elastic and Inelastic Yarns. Hemphill Co., 
Central Falls, assignee of I. H. C. Green, Paw- 
tucket, beth in R. I, U. S. A. 

428,692. In a Torsion Rod Spring Suspen- 
sion, a Sleeve of Soft, Resilient Plastic Mate- 
rial Surrounding the Torsicn Rod. Hickman 
Pneumatic Seat Co., Inc., assignee of A. F. 
Hickn beth of Eden, N. Y., U. S. A. 

424.738. An Interior Decorative Surface 
Covering Consisting of a Sheet Material Having 
a Fluid Resistant Surface Coating on One Side 
and a Coating of Thermoplastic Material on the 


428,585. 





Other. Trimz Ce., Ine., Chicago, assignee of 
J. W. Close, Lombard, both in Ill, U. S. A. 
$28,757. Surgical Device with an 


Elastic 
Elongated Body. A. Mendel, New York, N. Y 
ite Tee 

$28,826. Men's Undergarment with an Elastic 
Band. Cooper's. I issignee of H. Frederick 
sen, both of Speer 3 Wis., U..5: A. 

36. Resilient Sealing Bead for a Can 
Clesure. Fibre Can Machinery Corp., assignee 
of A. G. Hatch, both of Rutland, Vt., U. S. A. 

128,914. Use of a Rubber Bonding Material 
in the Production of a Lightweight Wadding 
Bat. W. F. Hayes. Detroit, Mick., U. S. A. 

424,935. Soft Rubber Brush Mounted on the 
Body of a Safety —: A. F. Wintercorn, 
Rockferd, Ill, U. S. 

428.955. Flash ne with a Bulb of Plastic 
Material Adhesively Secured to the Flange of a 
Glass Stem. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of M. Pipkin, 
Cleveland Heights, O., U. S. A. 

429.013. In the Manufacture of Friction Ma- 
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terial Sheets, the Use of Powdered Thermo- 
setting Phenolic Resins. Johns-Manville Corp., 


New Yerk, N. Y., assignee of D. S. Bruce and 
R. T. Halstead, both of Somerville, and E. B 
Douglas, Warren, both in N. J., U. S. A. 

429,044. In a System Carrying High-F re. 
quency Currents, a Mechanically Supporting and 
Elecirically Insulating Member of Glass in 
Fibrcus Form Bonded with a Polystyrol Resin. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
assignee of R. J. Hill, Cranford, N. J., both 
the U. S. A. 

129,081. In Making a Reenforced Laminated 
Fibrous Sheet Resistant to Tearing in All Direc- 
tions, the Use of an Adhesive Binder. F. E 
Doncvan, Ncrwell, Mass., U. S. A. 

429,09.. Shaft Scal Including a Plastic Com- 
pesition Bushing. O. G. Odelius, Chicago, I 
uU. S 





29,101. Shcrt, Stretchable Portions in a 
Brassiere Secured to a Bathing Suit. R. M 
Reid, Vancouver, B. C. 

429,117. Thermoplastic or Thermosetting Ad- 
hesive for Scaling the Mouth of a Filled Bag. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., assignee of A. S. Rope 
both cf Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 

29,135. Artificial Bristke Made from a Mix- 
ture of Synthetic Linear Polyamide and Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Resin. Canadian industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of A. F. Smith, Wil- 
ming.on, Del., U. S. A. 

429,149. Printer’s Blanket Including on a 
Base of Layers of Paper and Rubber Cloth, at 
Least One Rosilient Top Sheet in the Form of 
a Foil Having Collcidal Texture. Feldmuhle A. 
G Rorsechach, Rorsechach, assignee of P 
Kunz, St. Gallen, both in Switzerland. 

429,151. In an Oil Retaining Device to Seal 
a Space between a Housing and a Rotatable 
thait, an Angle-Shaped Mclded Packing Ring 
and a Molded Pressure Ring, Both of Oil- 
Resistant Synthetic Rubber. G.neral Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., assignee of H. M. 
Dodge, Wabash, Ind., both in the U. S. A. 

429,198. For a Bearing Assembly, a Fluid 
Pressure Seal Including an Oil-Resistant Syn- 
thetic Rubber Ring of L-Shape Cross-Section. 
Timkcn-Detroit Axle Co., assignee of L. R 
Buckendale, both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A 


United Kingdom 


Pacifier. E. J. 
Patents, Ltd. 

569,629. Endless Belt Conveyers. S. Cheetham 
and D. D. Marshall. 

569,663. Waterproof and Gasproof Garments. 
E. C. and U. C. Maxwell. 

569,750-569,751. Wedge or V-Belting. C. H 


569,588. Goemans and Bottle 


Brunt. 

569,768. Aircraft Prepeller Deicer. W. ©. 
Clay. 

569,699. Electrically Heated Clothing and 
Equipment. A. V. and V. R. Summers. 
569,989. Abrasive Articles. United States 


Rubber Co. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,379,500. Joining together the Ends of Two 
Portions of Thermoplastic Sheet Material. R. N. 
Steffens, New York, N. Y. 

380,003. Compact Bonded Yarn. W. White- 
ay Rye, N. Y., assignor to Celanese Corp. of 
America, a corporation of Del. 

2,380,570. Inflatable Athletic Ball. T. W. 
Smith, Jr., Akron, assignor to Sun Rubber Co., 
sarberton, both in O. 

2,380,373. Treating Elastic Threads. S. W 
Aldefer, assignor of one-half to E. D. Andrews, 
both of Akron, O. 

2,380,653. Removing Fins from 
Molded from an Elastomer. W. E. 
tssignor to Crane Packing Co., Chicago c 

230,775. Compeurd Fabric. H. Meye 

Twickenham, England. 


Products 
Koppelin, 
Il 


Dominion of Canada 


$28,556. Inflatable Game Ball. A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., Ine., Chicepee, assignee of M. B 
Reach, Springfield, both in Mass., U. S. A. 

42%,640. Frothing a Dispersion of a Rubber- 
Like Material. T. TeGrotenhuis, Olmstead 
Falls, O., U. S. A. 

428,682. Coating a Fabric with an Impervious 
Ccating. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal 
P. Q., assignee cf W. V. Ridge, Englewood 
22. OU. oA. 

$28,754. Tear-Resistant Sheet Rubber. Wi!- 
kinson Rubber Linatex, Ltd., and J. G. Ingram 
& Son, Ltd., the former assignee of B. Wilkin 
son, the latter assignee of G. D. Ingram and 
H. Waumsley, all of London, England. 

428,444. Molding Laminated Articles of Fab- 
ric Impregnated with a Synthetic Resin. Libb: 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., assignee of Plaskon C: 
Inc., assignee of A. M. Howald, and L. 5 
Meyer, all of Toledo, O., U. S. A. 
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428,997. Restoring a Rubber Curing Bag. 
Fircstone Tire & Rubber Co., assignce of J. 
Charnes, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

429,134. Tubing Synthetic Iinear Polyamide. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of P. R. Austin, Wiiminyton, Del, 
U. S. A. 

429,160. Sponge Rabber Cushions. Industrial 
Process Corp., assignee of H. R. Minor, both 
of Dayton, O., U. S. A. 

429,201. Combining Two Foamed Rubber 
Compounds. United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. . assignee of C. L. Glaes and J. F. 
Schott, both of Mishawaka, Ind., both in the 
u. 8. Bm. 


United Kingdom 


569,586. Endless Track Construction. F. E. 
3urgess. 

569.684. Preparing Cast Synthetic Resin 
Articles. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

569921. Electro-D position of Rubber-Like 
Substances on the Windings of Electrical De- 
vices. F. Sigmund and W. S. Hlavin. 

569,932. Sealing Preserving Jars, ete. M. M. 
Young. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,379,409. Preducing a Chlorinated Polymer 
of Vinyl Chloride from an Aqueous Dispersion 
of Polyvinyl Chloride into which Chlorine is 
passed in the Presence of Actinic Radiation. 
R. G. R. Bacon and W. J. R. Evans, both of 
Manchester, England, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Irdustries, Ltd., a corporation of 
Great Britain. 

2.379 413. Heating Ethylene Diamine with a 
Substance from the Greup of Acids avd Esters 
thercof Obtained by Addition Polymerization at 
Elevatcd Tempera ure of the Me‘hyl Esters of 
Tung Oil Fatty Acids. T 3radley, Stamford, 
Conn., assigner to American Cyanamid Co., 
Now York, N. Y. 

2.379,451. The Incorporation of an Activator 
Consisting of a Compourd Ionizable to Yield 
Cop-er fons and a Compound Ionizable to Yield 
B'sulphite Ions, in a Process of Polymerizing 
Bu‘adiene-1,3 in the Form of an Aqucous Emul- 
sion in the Presence of a Salt of an Organic 
Base Containing a Chain of at Least 12 Carbon 
Atoms. C. F. Fryling. assignor by mesn° as- 
signments to B. F. Goodrich Co., both of Akron, 
GG. 





2 379,460. Vuleanizing Rubber in the Pres- 
ence of a Tetrahydro Polycyclic Quinone of 
Condensed Ring Structure. W. Scott, deceased, 
by R. P. Seott, executrix, assignor to Wing- 
feot Corv., all of Akron, O. 

2 379,464. Comrosition Including a Rubbery 
Bu‘adicne Acry'onitrile Copolymer and Cyclized 
Rubber. H. R. Thies, Kent, assignor to Wing- 
foct Cern., Akron, both in oO. 

2 379,482. Composition Includirg a Substance 
of the Class of Rukber, Gutta Percha, Ba'ata 
and a Synthetic Rubber-Like High Molecular 
Wight Conjugated Diclefin Po'y~er t> gether 
with 0.1 to 10° of a Petroleum Phenol Insolu- 
ble in Aqueous Caustie Alkali. P. K, Froelich, 
Westfield. N. J., assignor by mesne assignments 
to Jasco. Inc., a corporation of La. 

2.379.535. Diecty! N-(Beta-Sedium Sulpho 
Ethyl) Aspartate. K. L. Lynch and H. J. West, 
Old Grecnwich, Conn., assignors to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. in 2. 

9,552. Liquid Adhesive Composition Con- 
irg of Butadicne-Acrylenitrile Copolymer 
Con‘aining Pyroxylin as Toughener for the 
Copolymer. J. Teppema, Cambridg>, and J. F. 
Manning, avsigncrs to B. B. Che mical Co., both 
of Boston, both in Mass. 

2.3 9°57. Rendering Trans~arent a Structure 
Consisting of a Synthetic Linear Polyamide, 
W. W. Watkins, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 

2 379,604-2,379,605. Coating Composition con- 

taining Benzyl Cellulese and a Mclamine-Formal- 
dehyde Resin. R. C. Swain, Riverside, and P. 
Adams, Stamford, both in Conn., assignors to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, i 
9,606-2,379,609. Coating Composition Con- 
tainirg a Solid Hydrocarbon Pelymer of the 
Cyclo-Paraffin Type Obtained by Hydrogenating 
a Substance from the Group of Coumarone 
Pe'ymer. Indene Polymer, and Mixed Coumarone- 
Indene Polymers, and a Melamine-Formaldchyde 
—— R. C. Swain, Riverside, and P. Adams, 
stamford. both in Conn., assignors to American 
Cy anamid Co., New York, N. Y. 
79,610-2, 379, 612. Ceating Composition Con- 
taining an E ssentially Irdene Polymer and a 
Melamine-Formaldchyde Resin. R. C. Swain, 
Riverside, and P. Adams, Stamford, both in 
Conn., assignors to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, oe fe 

2,379 62 In Preducing Methacrylic Acid, Re- 
ecting Reta Methyl Gamma Keto Buiano!l and a 
Hypchalite from the Group of Alkaline and 
Alkaline Earth Metal Hypohalites in an Aqueous 
Medium and Then Treating the Reaction Mixture 
with an Acid Dehydrating Agent from the Group 


















of Concentrated Hydrochloric, Sulphuric and 
Phospnoric Acids. L. Cocs, Jr., Brooxtield, Mass., 
assignor by mesne assignments to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemour & Co., ine., Wilmington, Del. 
2,3.9,606. in Cataty.ic Poiymerization of Iso- 
butene, Contacting the Isobutene at a Tempera- 
ture below O° C, with a Catalyst Including a 
borun ma.ide Complex Exhibiting an Kquiuiorium 
D.ssociauion Pressure of at Least Five Milli- 
me.ers at 70° C. R. F. Ruthruff, Chicago, Il. 

2,3.9,091. Reaction Produccs of Aldenydes and 
Diazine Verivativcs. G. F. D’Alelio, rittstield, 
Mass., assignur to General Electric Co., a cor- 
porauion ot N. fe 

2,.3.9,090. Separation of a Diolefin from a 
Gaseous Hydrocarbon Mixture Containing a 
Diolenn and a Ccrresponding Mono-Olefin with 
the A.d o1 a Liquid Svivent of the Group of 
Acetonitrile and Prropionitrile, T. J. vans, 
Uaniand, assignor to Sheil Development Co., 
San Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,3.9,091. Preducing Buradien-1,3 and Com- 
poui.ds .ssomeric inerewiih trom 2-Chlvropucene- 
2. T. W. Evans, Uakland, and R. C. Morris 
and N. C. Meicmor, both of Berkeley, assignors 
to Snell Development Co., San Francisco, ail in 
Cahtf. 

2,3.9,.08 Dehydrohalogenating a 2-Halobu- 
tene-2 by Heating to between 400° and 750° C. 
in une Presence o. a Material Capable of Catalyz- 
ing the Dehydrohaiogenacion. WG. Hearne, 
Berkeley, assignur to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, botn in Calif. 

2,8.9,.31. Preducing Beta Butylene from a 
Hydrocaroon Mixture cf isobuiylene, Alpha and 
Beta Butylenes and Butancs. S. H. McAilister, 
Latayetle, assignor to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,319,109. Preparing Mmonochloro Derivatives 
of a Compound irsm the Group of Saturated 
Aliphacic Acids having from 2 to 10 Carbon 
Atoms and Esvers of Such Acids and Saturat.d 
Atiphacic Aicohois Having a ‘otal of 3 to 12 
Caroon Aioms. Le R. U. Spence, Elkins Park, 
Fa., and F. UO. Haas, Washington, D. C., assign- 
ors to Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,3.9,169. As Antioxidant tor Kubb.r, a Mix- 
ture o. a Deiergent from the Group of Higher 
Aliphaiic Sulpnoi.ates and Alkali Metal Salts, 
and Phenyinapn.hyiamine Dispersed in Waiter 
Conta.ning a Dispersing Ag_nt. J. R. Vinograd, 

serkeley, assigncr to Snell Development Co., Sun 
Frane:sco, both in Calif. 

2,3.9,812. Coating Composition Including a 
Water-.nsoluble Mcial Protein Com:lex and a 
Po.y.iydric Alcchol Resin Ester as Plasticizer 
therctor. J. G. Little, assignor to Hercuies Pow- 
d._r Cc., both eof Wilmington, Del. 

2.349,089-2,3.9. 890. Pre acing an Etherified 
Ligninous Composition Suitable for Use in Moid- 
ing Cempositicns. R. M. Dorland, and R. M. 
Boehm, ass.gnors to Masonite Corp., all of 





Ester of Carboxycellulese. H. F. 

Siggia, both of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assig E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine., Wilmington, Del. 

2,379,936. Rubber Compcsitien Including Rub- 
ber and Butadiene-1,3 Condens.d with a Diaryla- 
mine in the Presence of an Acidic Condensation 
Cavalyst. A. W. Sioan, Stow, O., assignor to 
B. iF. Gocdrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

319,959. Rubker Derivatives of the Cyclized 
tis from a Mixture cf Rubber, an Alkali Metal 
Alum, Phesphorus Pentoxide and Free Sulphuric 
Acid, Hea cd to Obtain an Exothermic Reaction 
Preduct. R. M. Vance and C. Damicone, 
assignors to General Tire & Rubber Co., all of 
Akron, O. 

2,3.9,948. Organic Isocyanates. E. Burgoine, 
B. Collie, and R. G. A. New, all of Blackley, 
Manchester, England, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corporation of Great 

sritain. 

23.9974. Coating Composition Including an 
Ester of a Hydrogenated Rosin Acid, a Polyalky- 
lene Glyco!, ard an Organo-Soluble Film-Forming 
Celulese Derivative Compatible with the Ester. 
J. G. Little, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,379,976. Cenductive Plastic Composition Con- 
sisting of a Highly Polymerized Vinyl Chloride 
Resin, a Plasticizer, and Finely Divided Carbon 
Black. B. H. Maddock, Fanwood, N. J., assignor 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corpora- 
tion of N. Y. 

2,380,009. Cepelymer of Asymmetrical Dich- 
lorocthylene with a Polymerizable Ketone. H. W. 
Arnold, Marshallton, and G. L. Dorough, assign- 
ors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
both of Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,380,019. Recovering a Concentrated Vinyl 
Benzene Hydrocarbon Fraction from _ Mixture 
thereef by Azcotropic Distillation. W. J. Bloomer 
Westfield, N. J., assignor to Lummus +. New 
York, ‘NM. ¥. 

2.380.061. Compounds of the Formula NC.CH 
O0O0C.CH:CR.COO.CH2CN, Where R Is from the 
Group of Hydregen, Chlorine, and Methyl. 
D. T. Mowry, Dayton, O., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,380,062. Compounds of the Formula CH 
CR:CH.COO.CH»CN, Where R Is ef the Group 
3 Hydregen and Chlorine. D. T. Mowry, Dayton 
ssignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
2,380 063. Compounds Having the Formula: 
CH:CRCOO.CH.CN, Where R Is of the Group 
of Hydrogen and Methyl. D. T. Mowry, Dayton, 
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oO issignor to Monsanto Chemical! ¢ St. Louis 
Sulphurized Meieeatus Obtained 
by Poiymerizing Ethylene in the Presence of an 
Oxide cf a Metal of the Iron Group, Segregating 


2,380,012 





au Pelymer Fracticn Boiling abcve 240° C., and 


Reacting the Polymer Fraction with a Sulphur- 
izing Agent. J. A. Reid, Bartlesville, Okla 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporatior 
of Del. 
2,380,129. 
Formula: 
Arryl—NH—arylene—O 


Antioxidant Having the General 


1 / 


—CH:= 


V 
Arryl—NH—arylene—O 
Where Aryl and Arylene Each Refer to an 
Aromatic Nucleus from the Class of the Benzene, 
Naphthalene, and Biphenyl! Series. F. R. Valen- 
tine, Jr., Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.380,130. A Di- (Arylamino) Diary] Carbonate. 
F. R. Val ntine, Jr., Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
to United States Rubber Co., New York, N. ¥. 

2,380,184. Composition Containing a Polymer 
ef the Class of Polymerizates of Butadiene and 
C pelymers of Butadiene and Ancther Polymeriz- 
able Compound Containing Olefinic Linkage, 
ard as So itener, a Neutral Polycarboxylic Acid 
Ester of an Open Chain Monohydric Unsaturated 
Alechol. K. E. Marple, Oakland, assignor t 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif 

2,380 239. Dry Heat-Setting Adaesive Obtained 
by Applying a Urea-Formaldehyde Condensation 
Preduct to a Surface together with an Am- 
m:onium Salt of a Streng Acid and Sufficient 
Polyhydric Phenol to Delay the Reaction of the 
Ammenium Salt with Formaldehyde Liberated 
frem the Urea-Forma!dehyd2 Condensation Prod- 
uct. A. M. Howald, Toledo, O., assignor by 
mMesn2 assignments to Libbey-Owens-i ord Glass 
Co., a corporation of O. 

2,380,299. Trcating Unvulecanized Rubber by 
Incer crating with it an Oil-Soluble Phenolate 
cf a Mcta! in the Tron Family of Group VIII 
ef the Periodic Table. H. C. Evans, Cranford 
and D. W. Young, Roselle, both in N. J., assign- 
ers to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 
tion ef Del 

2 380,307 Oil-Soluble Phenol-Formaldchyde 
R-sin. A. "Haroldson, assignor to Coentinental- 
D'amond Fibre Co., both of Newark, Del. 

2,380,356. Pelymarizirg a Mix ure of a Vinyl- 
id ne Halide with a Diene While in Aqueous 
Dispersion in the Presence of an Alkali Metal 
: ydroxide. M. A. Youker, Cragmere, assignor te 

I. du Pent de Nemours & Co., Inec., Wil- 
aad n, both in Del. 

2 380,400. Peolymerizing a Butadicne-1,3 Hy- 
d-ocarben in the Form of an Aqueous Emulsion 
ir th> Proseree of a Sma'l Arount of a Com- 
pound Containing the Group (—X—C—s) =P—X 





s 
Where X Is of the Group of Oxygen and Sulphur. 
G. L. Browning, Jr., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich C»o., both of Akron, O. 

2380401. Polymerizing Butadiene-1,3  Hydro- 
cerben in an Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence 








of an  Alkoxythiono Benzoyl Monosulphide. 
G. L. Browning, Jr., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments t th 3 Geedrich Co., both of 
Akron, O 


2.380.402. Polymerizing a Butadiene-1,.3 Hy 
drecarben in the Form of an Aqueous Emulsion 
in the Presence of a Sma!l Amount of a Com- 
p_und of the Formula 
R—X—C—sS—C=N 

Where R Js an Organic Radical Derived by 
Removing the Hvdroxyl Group from a Mono- 
hydric Alcohol and X is of the — of ae en 
ard Sulphur. G. L. Browning by 
e assignments to B. 
ron. O. 





G lei 





2,380,403. Pelymerizing a Conjugated Buta- 
dione Hydrocarbon in an Aqueous Emulsion in 
the Presence of a Compound Containing the 2- 
Thicthiazyl Greup and a Simrle Ionizable Nic kel 

Salt. G. L. Browning, Jr., W 
3. M. G. Zwicker, assignors by mesn> : n- 
ments to B. F. Goodrich Co., all of Akron, O 

2,380,404. Polymerizing a Conjugated Buta- 
dicne Hydrocarbon in Aqueous Emulsion in the 
Presence of a Compound Containing the 2- 
Thiethiazyl Group and a ~— Ionizable Mer- 
cury Salt. G. L. 1g Jr. Bat D. Stewart 
ang B. M. G. gnor 

signments to B. F. Good h Co “Akr D 
Polymerizing a Conjugated Buta- 
di-ne Hydrocarbon in Aqueous Emulsion in the 
Presence of a Compound Containing the 2- 
Thi thiazyl Greup and a Simple lonizable Cobalt 
Sa!t. G. L. Browning, Jr., W. D. Stewart, and 


“Zwicker, 


Stewart, 









380,405. 


assignors by mesne assign- 


ments to B. F. Goodrich Co., all of Akron. © 
‘ N-Di-N-Butyl-Aniline. W. S. Em- 
ersen, Urbana, Ill. 

Polymerizing a Butadiene Hydre- 
carbon in Aqueous Emulsi-n in the Presence ef 


2,380,426. 
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a Compound Containing a 
Cc. F. Fryling, Silver Lake, 
Goodrich Co., New York, Nn. 
2,380,448. Isolating trom Hydrolized Lignocel- 
lulose Produced by Wressure Acid Hydrolysis of 
Plant Fibers, High Yields of Substantiahy Pure 
Lignins. R. Katzen, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Northwood Chemical Co., Phelps, Wis. 
2.380.456. Cvating Compesition Containing an 
Oleoresinous Varnish Base and a Vinyl Resin. 
and E. C. Pfeffer, 


gro tinge Group. 
assignor to B. F 


Cc. E. Maier, S. L. Flugge, 
all of Chicago, IIL, assignors to Continental 
“an Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,380,466. Plastic Composition from Chlori- 


nated Petroleum Wax Heated with an Aromatic 
Compound from the Group of Phenol, the Naph- 
thols, and Diphenyl Ether, in the Presence of a 
Friedel-Cratts Catalyst. O. M. Reiff and J. D. 


Zech, Woodbury, N. J., assignors to Socony- 
Vacuum OUil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,380,471. Polymerizing a Butadiene-1,3 Hy- 


drocarbon in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence 
of a Small Amount of a Compound Containing 


the Group 


Ss xX Ss 
—x—C—S—C—S—C—X— 
Where X Is of the Group of Oxygen and 
Sulphur. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., assignor 


by mesne assignments to B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, QO. 

2,380,413. Polymerizing a Material Consisting 
of at Least One Unsaturated Organic Compound 
Containing a CH.—C Group, in Aqueous 
Emulsion in the Presence of a Catalyst Includ- 
ing a Water-Soluble Heavy Metal Salt Combined 
with a Derivative of a Phosphorus Oxyacid. 
W. D. Stewart, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. z. 

2.380.474. Polymerizing a Material Consisting 
of at Least One Unsaturated Organic Compound 
Containing a CH»—C Group, in Aqueous 
Emulsion in the Presence of a Catalyst Including 
a Water-Soluble Heavy Metal Salt Combined 
with an Aliphatic Keto Substituted Carboxylic 
Acid. W. D. Stewart, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2.380.475. Polymerizing a Material Consisting 
of at Least One Unsaturated Organic Compound 


Centaining a CH.—C Group in Aqueous 
Emulsion in the Presence of a Catalyst Includ- 
ing a Water-Soluble Heavy Metal Salt Com- 
bined with an Aliphatic Organic Compound 
Least One, but not More Than 
Sulphur Atoms. W. D. Stewart, 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


Containing at 
ree 


Divalent 
, O., assignor 
7G 5m @ 
2.380.476. Pelymerizing a Conjugated Buta- 
diene in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a 





Catalyst Including a Water-Soluble Heavy Metal 
Salt Combined with a Sugar. W. D. Stewart, 
_assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


Akron, O., 





ae 

380,47 Polymerizing a Material Consisting 
of “at Least One Unsaturated Organic Compound 
Containing a CHe—C Group, in Aqueous 
Presence of a Catalyst Includ- 
Heavy Metal Salt Combined 
Compound. 


Emu!sion, in the 
ing a Water-Soluble 


with a Cyclopentenophenanthrene 
D. Stewart, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 


2.380.500. Peraring Chlorine Substitution 
Products of a Tertiary Olefin Containing not 
more than 5 Carbon Atoms per Molecule. H. E. 
Bue and C. W. Muessig, both of Roselle, N. J., 
issigners to Standard Oi] Development Co., a 
orporation of Del 
2.4 Polymerizing a Butadiene in Aque- 
ous Emulsion in a Vessel in Which the Con- 
tactirg Surfaces Are Constructed of an Alloy 
of Nickel, Chromium, and Iron. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2.380.552. Polymerizing a Butadiene in Aque- 
ous Emulsion in a Ferrometallic Vessel Having 
a Coating of Insoluble Iron Phosphates on Its 
Inside Surfaces Contacting the Emulsion during 
Polymerization. W. Semon. Silver Lake, and 
W. D. Stewart, 7g both in O., assignors to 
B F Goodrich Co., New York, } 

2,380,591 Pelymacising a Butadiene- 13 Hy- 
dro: arbon in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence 
of an Emulsifying Agent, an Emulsion Polymeri- 
zati n Catalyst ard a Saturated Alivhatic Mono- 
Monocarboxylic Alpha-Amino Acid. C. F 


? 380 551 





amino 
Fryling, Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
ch Ce New York, N 5 


Y 
Binder in the Manufacture of 
a Heat-Hardenable Varnish 
Solution a Resinous, 


» 380599. As 
Laminat-d Materia's, 
Comp‘sition Ircluding in 


Ammonia-Cataiyzed Reaction Product of For- 
maldehyds ard a Phenol, and as Plasticizer, 
Methyl! Abie’ ate. H. Kline, North Plainfield, 
N. J assigne to Bakelite Corp., New York 

eB 4 


Polymerizing in Aquecus Emulsion 
of Butadiene and a Moromer Covoly- 
in the Presence of Catalytic 
Water-Soluble Salts of Tron and 
Water-Soluble Pyropheosphate. 


KO 
a Mixture 
merizable therewith, 
Amounts of 
Cobalt 


and a 


M. G. Zwicker, assignors 


W. D. Stewart and B. 
Goodrich Co., all 


by mesne assignments to B. F. 
ot Akron, VU. 

2,380,618. Polymerizing a  Butadiene-1,3_ in 
Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of an Or- 
ganic Compound from the Class of Thiobarvituric 
Phenyliniohydantoic Acid, Trithiocyanuric 
Thiohydanmioin, Thioailantoin, Guanylthi- 
and ‘Thiobiruet. W. D. Stewart and B. 
Zwicker, both of Akron, O., assignors 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,380,110. Potymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion 
a Mixture of Butadiene-1,3 and a Monomer 
C.cpolymerizable therewith, in the Presence of a 
Mix.ure of Vicyandiamidine and a Water-Soluble 
Metal of Group VIII. W. D. 


to B. F. 


Salt of a Heavy 
Stewart, Akron, O., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Mixed Polymerizate of 
G. F. D'Aielio, 
Electric 


2,380,.26. Chlorinated 
1,5-Butadiene and Acrylic Nitrile. 
Pittsfield, Mass., assignor _to General 
Co., a corporation of N. 

2,380,824. Stab,lization of a Polyvinyl Acetal 
Resin Formed in the Presence of a Mineral 
Acid Catalyst. J. Dahle, West Newton, Mass., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Unsaturated Ketones. R. R. Dreis- 
Bb. Heusted, assignors to Dow Chem- 
of Midland, Mich. 

Decomposing Monosulphone of Ali- 
phatic Conjugated Diolefin. F. &. Frey and 
H. J. Hepp, both of Bartlesville, Okla., assignors 
to Phil lips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 
380,8.5. Ca.alytic Dehydrogenation of a 
Buiene ito Produce 1,3-Butadiene Where the Cata- 
lyst Is an Active Bauxite-Barium Hydroxide 
which Progressively Declines in Activity on Con- 
tinued Use. W. A. Schulze, Bartlesville, Okla., 


assignor to 
Mo. 
2,380,828. 


bach and G. 
ical Co., all 


assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

2,380,816. Dehydrogenation of Olefins to pro- 
duce Diolefins. W. A. Schulze, J. C. — 
and H. Drennan, all of Bartlesville, Okla., 
assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 


Dominion of Canada 
Resinous Product of Reaction of Alde- 


428,504 
Derivatives 


hydes and Poly-Diazyl Hydrazino 

of Polycarboxylic Acids. Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. F. 
D’Alelio and J. W. Underwood, both of Pitts- 
field, Mass., U.S.A. 


Catalytically 
Nitrile in 
Canadian 


428,506. Producing Amides by 
Hydrogenating a Saturated Aliphatic 
Acid. 


the Presence of a Carboxylic 

Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 

M. W. Farlow, Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 
428,507. Preparing Methyl Alpha-Methyl-B>-ta- 


Mercaptopropionate. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q.. assignee of W. J. Burhe and 
F. T. Peters, both of Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. 

428,514 Preparing Monomeric Methyl Metha- 
crylate of High Purity. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of B. M. Marks, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., U.S.A. 

$28,522. Adding an Anhydrous Ammonium 
Salt of an Organic Acid to a Vinyl Ester-Con- 
taining Compcsition to Inhibit Polymerization of 
of the Vinyl Ester. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of A. Berne-Allen, 
Jr., Waynesboro, Va., U.S. 

$28,543. Antioxidant for Rubber Having the 


General Formula Ar NH—AR’—O—A—COO—X, 


Where Ar and Ar’ Are Aryl Groups, A Is an 


Aliphatic Residue, and X Is Hydrogen or a 
Salt Forming Radical. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Lt., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of E. J. Hart, 
Nutley, and R. T. Armstrong, Radburn, both 
in N. J., U.S.A. 

428,544. As Antioxidant for Rubber, a Prod- 
uct of Reaction of an Aromatic Di-Secondary 


Amine with an Aliphatic Oxide. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal. P. Q., assignee of 
P. T. Paul, Naugatuck, Conn., U.S.A. 

424.545. As Antioxidant for Rubber, an Ani- 
lino-Phenoxy Aromatic Acid or Salt thereof. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. 
assignee of E. J. Hart, Cedar Grove, N. J., and 
R. T. Armstrong, New York, N. .., both in 
the U.S.A. 

428 546. 
Layer Borded 


In a Composite Article of Rubber 
to Another Material, an Inter- 
midiate Bonding Layer of Rubber Chloride and 
a 13-Dihalo 5,5-Dialkyl Hydantoin. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
C. M. Grafton, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., U.S.A. 
42 7. As Antioxidant for Rubber, a Cyclo- 
alkoxy Diarylamine. Dominion Rubber Co.. Ltd. 





Montreal, P. Q., assignee of P. T. Paul, Nauga- 
ack. Ce nn., U.S./ 
548. As Antioxidant for Rubber, an N- 


ree ‘Ny’ Alkyl N’Aryl Sulphony! Arylene Diamine. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of P. T. Paul, Naugatuck, Conn., 
Us 

$2855 Synthetic Thermoplastic Spongy Ma- 
terial. hk. F. Goodrich Co., New a Se a 
assignee cf V. F. Wigal, Akron, O., both in the 
U.S.A 

428,575. Imereasing the Plasticity of Unvul- 
canized Rubber with the Aid of a Compound 


Having the Formula 
alk—X—C—S—C—X—alk 


x Ss 





inoia RUBBER WORLD 


Group of Sulphur and 
Oxygen and, Alk Is an Organic Radical Having 
an Alkyl Carbon Atom Linked to X. Monsani. 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., assignee of E. 


Where X Is from the 


Blake, Nitro, W. Va., both in the U.S.A. 
428,610. Making Alkylene Polyamines by Re- 
acting Ammonia with a_ 1,2-Alkylene Imine. 


Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto 


Carbide & Carbon 
Wilson, Sharpsburg, Pa 


Ont., assignee of A. L. 


U.S. 

428,671. Preparing Beta-Aminoalkyl Nitro 
gen Derivatives. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of Wilson 
Sharpsburg, Pa., U.S. 

428,050. Preparing a Homogeneous Rubber 
Composition Containing a _ Relatively Larg< 


Amount of Carbon Black and a Quinone Oxim« 
Compound. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon 
treal, P. Q., assignee of L. H. Howland, Che- 
shire, Conn., U.S.A. 

428,681. Treating an Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber so as to Flocculate It, Washing the 
Rubber with Water, Separating the Flocs from 
the Serum, and Redispersing the Washed Flocs 


by the Addition of Alkali. Dominion Rubbe: 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of S. R 
Ogilby, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

428,682. Reclaiming Scrap Containing Vul- 
canized Copelymer of Butadiene-1,3 and a 
Monovinyl Compound by Hearing the Same 
While Subdivided at 300° to 420° F. in the 
Presence of a Di(Hydroxyaryl) Sulphide. Do 


Montreal, P. 


Rubber Co., Ltd., 
E. Steinle, 


assignee of W. G. Kirby and L. 
of Naugatuck, Conn., U.S. 
Reclaiming Vulcanized Rubber Scrap 


minion 4 
bot 


428,084. 

by Heating It While in a Subdivided Condition 
at 300° to 420° F. in the Presence of a 
Di(Hydroxyaryl) Sulphide. Dominion Rubbe) 


assignee of W. G 


Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
both of Naugatuck 


Kirby and E. L. Steinle, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

428,685. Reclaiming Vulcanized Polychloro- 
prene Scrap by Heating in a Subdivided State 
at 300° to 420° F. in the Presence of a Di(My- 
droxyaryl) Sulphide. Dominion Rubber Co., Lid., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of W. G. Kirby and 
L. E. Steinle, both of Naugatuck, Conn., U.S.A. 

428,730. Sulphurizable Material Couniutiie of 
an Interpolymer of Isobutylene and a Conju- 
gated Diolefin Having a Molecular Weight above 


15,000. Standard Oil Development Co., Linden, 
assignee _ of {. E. Lightbown, Elizabeth, both in 
N.. 3 J. Sparks, Alexandria, Va., and R. M. 
Themas, Union, N. J., both in the U.S.A. 


428,130. Sul-phurizable Material Consisting of 
an interpolymer of Isobutylene and a Conjugated 
Dioclefin Having a Molecular Weight above 15,000. 
ee Oil Development Co., Linden, assignec 
of I. E. Lightbown, both in N. J., W. J. Sparks, 
Ted ny Va., <i UR. M. Thomas, Union 
N. J., both in the U. 

428,731. Preparing “Elastic, Branched Chain. 
Linear, Aliphatic Hydrocarbon  Interpolymers 
from a Low Molecular Weight Aliphatic Diolefin 
and a Low Molecular Weight Aliphatic Isoslefin 
Reacted together in the Presence of a Dissolved 
Friedel-Crafts Catalyst at a Temperature below 
0° (. Standard Oil Development Co., Linden 
assignee of R. M. Thomas, Union, D. C. Field, 
Linden, both in N. J., and W. J. Sparks, 
Alexandria, Va., both in the U.S.A. 

428,732. Preparing an Insoluble Interpolymer 
by Mixing an Isoolefin Having 4 to 5 Carbon 
Atoms per Molecule with a Di-Isopropeny! Sub- 
stitutcd Hydrocarbon Compound Having 7 to 12 
Carbon Atoms per Molecule, Cooling the Mixture 
to below —50° C., and Polymerizing by Adding 
a Liquid Solution of an Active Halide Friedel- 
Crafts Catalyst. Standard Oil Development Co.. 
Linden, assignee of R. M. Thomas, and W. J 
Sparks, Elizabeth, all in N. J., U.S.A. 

428,733. Polymerization Process Including the 
Steps of Preparing a Polymerization Mixture at 
Low Temperature and Adding a Catalyst-Quench- 
ing Agent Containing Anhydrous Ammonia. 
Standard Oil Development Co., Linden, assignees 
of R. M. Thomas, Union, and E. J. Dahlke. 
Westfield, all in N. J., U.S.A. 

428,834. Bonding Agent for Uniting Rubber 
to Metal Surfaces Consisting of Rubber Chloride 
in Combination with a Rubber Derivative Ob- 
tained by Depolymerizing Dissolved Raw Rubber 
in the Presence of Sulphur and a a 
Ltd., Mon- 





Acceleratcr. Dominion Rubber Co., 
treal, P. Q., assignee of O. H. Smith, West 
Englewood, N. J., U.S.A. 

428,930. Elastic, Wax-Like Plastic Composi- 
tien Including a Plasticized Polyvinyl Accetal 
tesin Dissolved in a Waxy Body. J. D. Ryan 
Toledo, O., U.S.A. 

424.961. Polymeric Reaction Preduct of a 
Linear Pelyamide-Forming Composition. Cana 
dian Industries, Lid., Mentreal, P. Q., assignes 
of D. D. Coffman, Wilmington, Del., U.S. 

$24,966. Polymer of an Ester of Etheylenesu! 
phonic Acid. Canadian Indus tries, Ltd., Mon 
treal, P. Q., assignee of V Alderman, Nor 
felk, Va., and W. E. Hanford, Wilmingtor 
Del., beth in the U.S.A. 

128,967. Teugh High Molecular Weight Poly 
meric Reaction Preduct of an Organic Diiso- 
cyanate and a Low Molecular Weight Linea: 
Polymeric Material. Canadian industries, Ltd 
Mentreal, P. Q.. assignee of R. ~ orig an 
W. E. Hanferd, beth of Wilmington, Del., U.S.A 

12% 968. Film-Ferming Materials from Divin) 


lacetylene Polymerized in the Presence of « 
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_ SYNTHETICB” = BUTAPRENE N 





ATURAL: RUBBER 





HE PUSH in rubber under compression is one 

of its most vital physical properties. Without it, 
gaskets no longer seal, pump washers can’t hold a 
vacuum, motor mountings lose vitality. All com- 
pounded rubbers lose some of their push with age; 
compression set, the rubber chemists call it. 

But how about compression set in these new 
synthetic rubbers? The flattened pellets in the picture 
tell the story. They all started out the same, were 
aged at the same pressure for the same length of 
time. Then the pressure was released. Notice the 
compression set of natural rubber and the two 
synthetics — flat, squashed, lifeless; little, if any, push 
left. Then look at Butaprene-N, back practically to 
its original form, retaining practically all of its original 
push — compression set not much more than 10%. 

Low compression set is only one of the many 
important properties of the Butaprene-N polymers. 
For complete chart showing all the physical properties 
of the Butaprene-N synthetics write XYLOS 
RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 


BUTAPRENE N/ 
by Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER OF 
A THOUSAND POSTWAR USES 












/ 


RESISTS: on.casouine-HEAT-SUB-ZERO COLD- AGING- ABRASION 

















The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 





ndustries, Ltd., Montreal 
M. Collins, Wilmingtor 





D U.S.A 

{2s 965 Reacting Fermaldehyde with a Salt 
ef Culphamic Acid in an Alkaline Reaction 
Mceium. Canadian Industries, td., ontreal, 
P. Q., assignee cf J. F. Walker, Lev wiston, N. ¥ 
U.S.A 

$2,970. Rubber Having Incorporated therein 


prior to Vuleanizatizn a 2-Merca’ tothiazoline, 
a Small Propertion of an Unsubstituted Aliphatic 
Meneocarboxylic Acid, and an Activator. Cana- 





dian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of M. } Wilmington, Del., and B. M 
St Ra itma N. J., both in the U.S.A. 


In Fractional Distillation of Styrene, 








the Step of Inhibiting Polymerization During 
Distillation. Dow Chemical Co., assignee of R. R. 
Dreisbach, both of Midland, J. E. Pierce, 
Bay City, both in Mich., U.S.A 

429,015 Increasing the Plasticity cf Rubber 
by Means of a Thio Ester of a Paraffin Dicar- 


Oxaliec Acid Serics. 
Mo.. assignee 
both in the 


a Belenging to the 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Sibley, Nitro, W 





bexylic 
T 





; Preserving Rubber hy Treatment 
with a Sulphid> of a Monohydric Dialky! Phenol. 
Mc«nsanto Chemical C St. Louis, M assignee 


Albs ans, W Va., both in the 


of D. J. Beaver, St. 
U.S.A 

$29,059. Separation of Ald — Ketone Mix- 
tures. C. Dreyfus, New ork, ., assignee 
: Bludworth, Cumbe li a “Md., both in 
the U.S.A. 

$29.128. Cordensation Product of Amino- 


Triazine, ‘an Ald-hyde. and a Halogenated Amide. 





Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont i zy of G. F. D’Aleclio, Pittsfield, 
Mes 

129156. Trereasing the Dielectric Strength 


Ch'oride Comrositions by 
ad Silicate Dispersed in 


cf Gamma- Polyvinyl! 
ei irg therein I 











Wat-r, C cagulated with Barium Oxide. and Dried 
B. F G ri Cx New Y N . genet 
ef G. H . Hudscr O., ts th in the USA. 
129161 Electric Insulatirg Mater al Consist- 
irg of a Mixture of Polymerizd Styrene and 
Po'ymerized Alpha Methyl S‘yvrone. Intern tional 
; rd lectriec Cory New York, N. Y., 
i f A. A. N London, Eneland 
$2 74 Ligrin Sul- “ho rate Compounds. Mar- 
t Cerp.. Rothschi assignee of C. Harmen, 
Wausau, beth in Wis., oq S.A 
= 173 Riis 
United Kingdom 
Two-Cy butadiene-1 :3 E. I 
t ( Ss. « 
W 
M Polymers of Ethy R 
I 1 ( | stries 
Pp ers Hexadienes Ving 
C butadienes ( al 
I N & 
7 Chl t adiene-1 :3 Ir } 
( : I P P 
Two-C > ene 
{ } P 
Esters Carboxvlic Acids E. I 
monure & ( 
Ca ytic Dehydroc nati Wing 
Polymer Materials I I 
s & ( 
¥ 1 Chloride ) I 
I » ‘ T ( \ ij Zz 
Resinoid Materials Britis B 
r - R As 


~4 Nitriles. Wingfoot ¢ \ 


2 Sy nthetic Resins. Imperial Chemica 
52¢€ Separatic n and een aaa ef Di- 
lefirs. St rd O71 D ent ( 
j 5 “Pelymers of mieten. _Imper al Chem- 
al Industries 
569,528 Adhesiv« ( aaa gene B. B. Chem- 
( Ltd.. L. } 5 iW. H. Swire 
569 580. Rubber Hy dire hle ride. G. Frenkel 
Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsions. John- 
& Johnsen (Great Br'tair Ltd. 
5€9,62 Plastics or Moldable Material. W 
Harthill, P. R. Childe, L. Stocks, and T. W 
W: Ltd 
5HY 625 Acre lein from Tetrahydrofurfury! 
Alechel. Re Ltd.. and ¢ l Wilsor 
569 657 Palys merization of Organic Materials. 
I I. du Pent Nen & Ce Inc., W. S 
Caleott, and H “Ww t ather. 
1.65 R¢ ditning Rubber J. and §&. C. 
60.656. Adhestve Compositions for Bending 
Surfaces. B. B. Chemical Co.. Ltd., L. E. Puddle- 
+. W. H. Sw and A. H 
689 Cusler Polyvinyl] “Buty ral. Wingfoot 
( 
6 814 omega fe ! vike Materials. Imperial Chem- 
Industries, Lt 
yR15 Emu! sion Polymerizatien of Buta- 
dines. Standard Oj] D opment Co. 


HH SAE Trichlorpropionic Acid. 


W ingfe 


569.927 


Esters of 
t Corp 
Interpelymers of Ethylene and Vinyl 


Organic Esters. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
ne 

69.073. Condensation Products from Sulphite 
Lye. Ovl-& Chemie-Werke A.G. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


Machine for Shaping and Wrapping 


2,379,655 


Plastic Materials. A. Russell, M. Parker, and 
R. A. Harris, assignors to Forgrove Machinery 


Leeds, England. 
Machine. H. L. 


Co., Ltd., all of 
2 379,951. Coating 


Davis, 


Walpele, Mass., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2 380,380. Tire Mold. T. P. Bacon, Jr., Oak- 
land, Calif 


380536. Feed for Plastic Molding Machines. 
F. W. McIntyre, assignor to Reed-Prentice Corp., 
both of Worcester, Mass. 

659. Plastic Mclding Press. T. G. Me- 
Dor al, Flint, assignor to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, beth in Mich. 

2.380.787. Device for Cutting Sponge Rubber 
or the Like. F. G. Pierce, Des Moines, lowa, and 
A. H. de Groote, Rolling Prairie, assignors to 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg., Co., Misha- 
waka both in Ind. 

2,380,882. Plastic Injection Machine. W. R. 
Dayton, O., assignor to Hydraulic De- 
Corp., Inc., Wilmington, Del 











> 


Tucker, 
velopment 


Dominion of Canada 
584 Vu'canizing Clamp Mechanism. 
assignee of H. H. Hanson, both of 
Waup and W. H. Sorcnson, Fond du Lac, 
both in Wis., U.S.A. 

$28,835. Aprara‘us fer Controlling the Ten- 
sion of an Advancing Strand. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montr-al, P. Q-. assignee of S. L. 
Gerhard. Lagrange, Ga., Ae 


428, 
Shaler Co., 


428.898. Erdless Belt fakin. tT. & @&. 
Ekstrom, Gislaved, Sweden. 

429.063. Apraratus for Reclaiming Rubber 
from Waste Rubber a J. Hirschberger, 
New Yerk, N. Y., U 
United aii, 

569.640. Vuleanizirg Machines for Repairing 


Inner Tubes ard Other Rubber or 
Steiner. 

for Shaping Thermo- 
du Pont de Nemours & 


Rubber Tires 
Rubberized Articles. L. 
Apparatus 
Sheets. E. 


560.81 4 
plastic 
Cx Inc 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Uniied States 


2,379,424. Cable Connector. R. W. Clink- 








30, Calif., and W. McL. Hague and 

E. W Sylvester a of the United States Navy. 
2 260 Rey ir Arparatus for Changing 
Tir-s or Whe -els of a Vehicle. A. FE. W. hnson, 
0 Par J. R. Orelind, Wilmettor, and H. P. 
=mi Canton, ¢ in Ill., assignors to Inter- 

















a rvester (., a corperation of N. J. 
x04 Dual Wher! and Tire Lift. E. R 
( ru rs, Hamilton, Mont. 

2.380 433. Tersiomecter for Measuring Tension 
in Cable-Like Members. M. Hattan, Dayton, O 
380649. Wheel Rim Flarge and Fairing 
Ass mbly. fot es th. assignor to Hayes In- 

d Inc., both of Jackson, Mich. 





2.380.725. Tow 1 fer Holding an Insulated Cable 
ard Cutting the Insulaticn. G V. Crowder 
1 


Les Angeles, Calif 


Dominion of Canada 






51. Tire Bead Locking Device. Dunlop 

Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
assignee of . E. Hardeman and R. . Daw, 
both cf Birm Warwickshire land. 





Softening an Area of a 
Suppert. W. M. Scholl, 


. Se ties ly 
Thermopla tic Arch 
g Il 1.S.A 





Grinpirg ard Supoprting Device fer 





Supperting Whee's During Tire Fitting. H 
Merrett. Wickham, Hampshire, England. 
j 9R9 Rotary Hese Coupling. Dominion 
Ce., _ 7 Montreal, P. Q., ae mee of 
kerman ull r, Ps f, Wig a) i. 





79. Resilient 3B. Deane, 


Birmingham, Warwick, England. 
429,144. Air Bag Stem. Dill Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
nd assigne ef J. C. Crowley, Cleveland 
Aeights, both in O., U.S.A. 





inoia RUBBER WORLD 
TRADE MARKS 


United States 


Rway Men's apparel. Inte 
Tailoring Co. of New York, New York 
Maxime ; tic rubber articles 





m Corp., N 
Sun Girl. Sporting goods. C 
orp., New York, N. Y. 
Redi-Lined. Brake Shoes 
bber Co., Akron, O 
12472: Vagabond. We iring apparel. H 
f America, Norwalk, Conn 

Representa tion of a 


letters “PNP” 


avendis 





Firestor 





shield with the 

















in the cente L. amin ated sheets 
ind panels of paper, fabri yther materials. 
all of which are plastic bo National Plastic 
Products Co., Odenton, Md 
I Representation of two crossed flags 
v letters: “J. J. Jr." on them, below 
hich are the words: “J. J. Jr. by Leading.” 
Foundation garments. Leading Foundations Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y 
$12,795. Raydized. ynthetic adhesive com 
pound for bonding wood, textile, fabrics, paper, 
etc. Vita-Var Corp., Newark, } ; 
Rubber heel Lynch Heel 
( Mass 
Rep: resentation of a geometric go 
of lightni ng across it. Soft 


balls 
Springfield, 





Sporting Goods, Inc., 





Represent ation of an airplane with 


“Flying Aces.’’ Footwear. Dr. # 
N. Y 

















Posner Shoes, Inc., New York, 
$12,880. Representat ion of a woman’s short 
vamp sandal between the words: “Frank Mazza 
Creations, New York.” Footwear. F. Mazza, 
Ne w Y oT k x. 
maeer” ice edie Modes. Raincoats and 
ther wearing apparel Ellis Coat Co., Inc., 
Mane hester, Conn. 
} “he words “The Bonnie Best Shoe”’ 
in the left-hand corner. Footwear 
Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


Nevillo'd. Coumarone-indene — resin 
Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Represent: of a girl’s head witl 








the 1 “*Suzies.” ttwear. Endicott Johnson 
Corp icott, N 
413,17 Battleship Hose Pioneer Rubbe: 
Mills, San Francisco, Calif. 
1 | 0, 
sacking and 
1 Francisco, 





Zan Camp Hz ard 
Ind 
camel with the 
A. D. Spencer. 


Importing Co., 





Foundation 


oR & H Flastic Products. 








R & H Elastic Products, Ine., Eliza 
}. 

Tens'‘lite. Chute Pioneer Rub 
San Francisc 

Western. neer Rubbe 


Francisco, 


Dura-Plv. *s. Oliver Tire 

Co., Orkland, 

Ria arfa- ne. it ic adhesive com 
I Newark, N 


” Dental Re 














Dental cement 
“Chi ig Ill 
t 1e words: ‘Steril 
non- -ravel.’ Adhesive ers American 
" cc 1 ratories, loing h isiness < 1 
? hora New Rochelle, N. Y. 
$13 American Juniors. Footwea Allied 
hoe Corp., doing business as Americar 
ve Co., Boston, 
3,364. ‘*Flexeal.’” For s. Ar 
tic F undations, Inc., } 
413,422 “Rubberlene.’ , bibs 
rons, and sl s Inc 








Pioneer Rut 
+] ngs Phari 
Tire 
waxing rul 
Tl! 
1 vever belt 
s Co., Da 





Floor wax 





x business as Nu 
ries, Des Moines, 
5 in onette. "Art ficial 1 











5 meee 
films for packag 
o., doing busi 
ucts Co., Akror 
619 Sowasil. Organo-silicon compound 
for use as chemical reagents F. Sowa, doing 


New York. N. Y 


s Sowa Chemical Co 


isiness 
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RECIPE NUMBER 













PERBUNAN 18 PERBUNAN 26 PERSUNAN 18 PERBUNAN 26 
O.K. — 80°F. —35°F. —55°F. —35°F. 
ASTM Low Temperature 
T 
Brittleness Test D736-43 eo 95°F. _ 40°F. _60°R. _ 40°F. 
VOLUME CHANGE WITH IMMERSION 
7 days at 158°F. in Aircraft 
Hydraulic Oil Univis J-43 +7.9% +1.2% +12.6% +2.4% 
70 hrs. @ 300°F. ASTM Test 
Oil Number 1 — 6.0% — 8.8% —1.4% — 6.9% 
70 hrs. @ 212°F. ASTM Test 
Oil Number 3 +33.0% +12.5% +36.8% +14.1% 
PERBUNAN 18 is a new member of the Perbunan family. However, Oe ae 


there is every reason to believe that this new product will grow to be 
a strong and useful citizen in the synthetic rubber world. 


PERBUNAN 18 is contrasted here with Perbunan 26 to illustrate its 
superiority for low temperature service. Both compounds are good 
stocks for general mechanical services. If you need a special rubber 
compound for a specific purpose, consult the Perbunan Compounding 
and Processing Manual. Write or phone us today if the complete 
answer to your problem is not there. 

STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 
106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. West Coast 


Representatives—H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. antes... 


Perbunan.....:.--- 
Zinc Oxide....... 
Stearic Acid..... 
Semi-Reinforcing Fu 
Cumar P-25.... 
B.R.T. #7... 


“PLASTICIZER CUMAR P-25 


769 
8645-5-6 8644-5-6 

<e 100.0 100.0 
neal ag -. 
pea es 
3 mace Black 75.0 75.0 

EY dag eet wtenese 20.0 

esiied i. 
a ee 1.0 1.0 
Be Seed ania eae sees - 


Perbunan 18 synthetic rubber 
especially developed for extreme 
low temperature service 


PLASTICIZER BRT No. 7 
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THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 






FAR EAST 
CEYLON 


On the Failure of More Rubber from the Bonus Scheme 


rubber 





t ) s me tor increasing 
avor ite ol one rupee per pound 
S \ las JOSE 4 20 rd many opi Mons as to 
plan, which aimed to reward rather hand 
efforts ease outputs, shoul 


















t t ewa not sufficiently tem] 
ing; others lay t a and untavorable 
I yt s some reason—that there 
simply isn't g b Ces ) it substantial and 
1g- ises itp 
nents s aD i yealie 
idnnitte ye rubles 
aff ec t nd » a the 1gher 
reduce intage eased I 
bor tors milit the attain- 







1 


Ceylon 








° 1 
facts about 











east until Pearl Harbor, Ceyloi 
was far 1eT ibber territories in 
adopting n methods r—th i rafting, estab 
lishing of mal see I ificial pollination. However, 
if there really is as rubber me would like 
it to appear, then the approaching Borneo, with a 
higher lucti acl m, should spur 
Ceylon m the marl reased crops in 
der t noney as etain at least 
1e Star 
It mus -d that in any case the flat rate and the ap- 
proaching Hberation of other important rubber areas will prob 
ably bring out more Ceyl rubber than has appeared on the 
market for some time. Those growers who have held back in 
the expectation that by agitation they would get much _ higher 
prices now be convinced that their hopes have been vain 


must 
and will decide to be ¢ 
capacity, or near 
will give them 
come out. 


yntent with the more moderate gains whict 
; ‘tion at the prevailing fixed 
rubber, that too will 





tored 


Report of Rubber Research Scheme 
“The Thirteer cheme 
hand. 


- Research S 
come to 


1 Rey ort of the Rubber 


1943 has 





(Ceylon)” covering = year recently 
Like so many publications these days, it was affected by the 
shortage of paper, which made it necessary to condense material 





particular seems to 


work of this depart- 


hemical 


respect. Most of 


The report of the 


department in 
suffered in this he 








nave I 
ment was related more or less directly to the war effort, and 
many of its activities during the year are not referred to in the 
report. But we learn that the small-scale vulcanizing equipment 


at Dartonfield was again freely used to manufacture special prod- 
ucts for military services. Also that. the de- 
partment cooperated in an capacity with the’ Eastern 
Group Supply Council, with the Ceylon Department of Transport 
and with private Ceylon retreading firms. 

Certain suggestions to Ceylon’s output of rubber were 
examined, including a pri t Hevea seed at high density 
and to harvest the rubber aiter two years. By way of 
experiment 500 two-year-old nursery seedlings were tapped for 
nine months; indicated t by planting with a density of 
50 pounds of poor 


essential 


and other 
advisory 


increase 
yposal to plant 


one or 





results 


20,000 plants per acre, a monthly yield of 
quality iojued ould be expected, but that an enormous number 
of tappers 1 ould be required. 


many to be the industry’s 
extent to which the general 
modified by selecting ond 


A pr “ny and one considered by 
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taken from 20 


their vegetative progeny. Budgrafts were trees, 
some of which are known to yield very hard, and some, very 
soft rubbers. These trees have maintained their plasticity char- 
acteristics over a period of at least two years and are considered 
studying not only the relationships between parent 
association between plasticity 


valuable for 
and offspring, 
properties. 

series of experiments is in progress to determine the 
extent to which variation in curing properties of plantation rub- 
ber are due to the water-soluble acids in latex alone. 

Potassium phenylacetate, a known constituent of latex, has been 
shown to act either as accelerator or activator of other acceler- 
and it is also on record that the addition of sodium acetate 
vulcanizing properties of some slow-curing 


but also the possible 
ind other 
\nother 





all 
will improve the 
rubbers. 

Comparing effects of the potassium salts of the normal fatty 
acid series, it was found that the most pronounced activation of 
mercaptobenzothiazole occurs with the Cs or Cs acids. Potassium 
hydr and the acids themselves (particularly in the ab- 
sence of added stearic acid) also activate mercaptobenzothiazole, 
but the potassium or sodium salts are more effective than either 
Furtherm re whereas the salts (e.g., sodium acetate) activate 
mercaptobenzothiazole, they have a contrary effect on diphenyl- 
guanidine. Thus it is held that if variability in rubber is caused, 
in part, by differences in the content of water-soluble acids or 
salts, the evaluation of a — rubber might largely depend 
m the test mix employed. This, it is pointed out, is a claim that 
was in fact made by Dinsmore po Zimmerman in 1926. 

Turning to the report from the botanical and mycological de- 
partment of the Research Scheme, we find that in 1943 secondary 
leaf-fall caused by Phytophthora palmivora was less severe than 
in the preceding year, but that Oidium attacks in various districts 
were of extreme virulence, and that in the Matale district they 
were the worst experienced. As a result of the weakening effect 
of Oidium on young budded trees, there were various cases of 
Diplodi a die-back. The damage in the low-country was said to 
have been minor, but on one estate at an elevation of 1,000-1,500 
feet, 10% of the affected and 2% died down to the 
main stem. 

A serious outbreak of Fomes lignosus occurred in a young re- 
planted area interplanted with manioc. Investigation showed that 
. infection had spread from old rubber roots via the manioc. 
It is pointed out that manioc is susceptible to attacks by Fomes 
as an indicator of the presence of the disease 
if the tubers are carefully inspected at the time of harvesting. 
If the presence of the disease is overlooked, successive plantings 
of manioc in infected ground can lead to an alarming increase in 
the rate of spread of the disease. 

The botanical department reports no development of really 
promising new clones in 1943. Hand pollinations of certain young 
trees of PB 86 were undertaken, but although the clone is known 
to be a very fertile seed parent, only 46 fruits were obtained from 
3,391 pollinations, a result due partly to inexperienced pollinators, 
but mainly to a severe attack of Phytophthora pod rot. The bud- 
ding of experimental seed gardens covering 28 acres was com- 
pleted in 1943. The gardens are planted with imported clones 
known to be good seed parents, and certain local clones. A large 
seed garden is also to be established by the government at Walpita 
State Farm in 1945, and arrangements: were made in the year 
under review to supply planting material. 

Different experiments were also made to discover the effect of 
the stock on the scion and vice versa. On one estate about 200 
trees budded with clones TJ. 16 and B.D. 5 at three feet from 
the ground have been in tapping since March, 1940, with two half 
spiral cuts every fourth day; one cut is above, and the other 
raged the union. It was found that, except in the case of clone 

16 in 1940-41, the yield of tne scion was affected by the stock 
mn fete it was. budded. However comparison of yields of budded, 
stocks and those of a limited number of unbudded seedlings in 
the same area showed that the scions did not improve the vields 
4 the stock on which they were budded. 
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Future Developments 

At a meeting December 18, 1944, the Rubber Research Board 
of the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon) drew up proposals for 
future research. It was considered that there was no need to 
include research on uses for rubber and that local research should 

limited to work on the quality of raw rubber in relation to 
users’ needs. 

The research program for the chemical department includes 
‘ontinuation of the investigation, mentioned above, of variations 
in the properties of rubber from individual trees and the possi- 
ies of improving quality of Hevea rubber by selection and 
The work is expected to take 2% years to complete 
include: (1) study of 2,000-3,000 single tree rubbers 
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IN RUBBER! 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OIL... 


Eliminates Bloom, Softens Vulcanizate in Moulding, Extruding, and Milling of Mechanical Goods 


When a processing oil has the right compati- 
bility, there are three big sources of saving: 
1. More oil can be used in compounding. 
2. Better quality of stock is obtained without 
blooming or checking. 3. Milling and other 
processing-steps can be speeded-up. Here 
is how an eastern manufacturer of mechani- 
cal rubber goods discovered these savings 
when he changed to one of Sun's Circo Light 
Rubber Processing Oils. 


Milling, extruding, and moulding processes were 
being slowed-up because stocks were diffi- 
cult to handle. In addition, a nationally 


known processing oil that was being used 


caused surface-bloom. 


After changing to Circo Light, there was a defi- 
nite absence of oil-bloom, and the Circo 
Ae ny 


'> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Light Rubber Processing Oil produced effec- 
tive softening of the vulcanizate. Further- 
more, after more than a year’s test, the 
company estimated they were saving as 
much as 10% in natural rubber and Buna S 
content of certain products. 


In all types of processing, with either natural, 
Buna S, GR-S or other types of synthetic rub- 
ber, Sun’s processing oils are writing a con- 
sistent record of compatibility and savings. 
Now, when production must be kept up, or 
in the days to come, when costs must be 
squeezed down, rely on Sun oils for de- 
pendable results. Call the Sun Engineer in 
your territory. Or write direct to... 


SUN OIL COMPANY © Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomes 
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BRASS PLATING 


REANITE 


TO BOND RUBBER AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO METALS 





With Reanite you can forget slow, costly brass 
plating in rubber-to-metal adhesion. Merely substi- 
tute two quick-drying coats of Reanite cement for 
the brass plating operation and proceed as usual. 
Follow your standard practice for curing time, 
pressure and temperature. Reanite bonds will prove 
stronger than the rubber itself! 


Reanite will bond natural rubber or Buna S 
with practically integral adhesion to steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, in fact almost any metal. 








THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 


Dept. RW, Box 350 e Akron 9, Ohio 

Please send me full information, without obliga- 
tion, on the Reanite Process for bonding rubber-to- 
metal. 





Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


























U. S. STONEWARE 


Sruce 1805 ¢ chron, Cho 
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ior plasticity; (2) relationship between plasticity and the no 
rubber constituents; (3) relationship between plasticity and other 
properties of technical interest; (4) relationship between plasticit; 
and the structure of the hydrocarbon ; (5) extent to which latex 
characteristics are inherited; (6) evaluation and classification 
of rubbers from already established clones. 

It is thought likely that postwar developments in the prepara 
tion of raw rubber will include a tendency to prepare raw rubbe 
in large central factories; new methods will probably be proposed 
aiming at cleaner or more uniform grades suitable for specia 
purposes; the demand for processed latex is expected to increast 
Investigations in all these directions will be undertaken to kee; 
Ceylon abreast of current developments. 

The botanical department will continue and extend its progran 
f research on improvement of planting material, and among the 
lines of work proposed are: selection and testing of seedling ma 
terial for use as stocks; crown budding trials; induction of poly- 
ploidy and testing mater ial; studies of growth and yield factors ; 
studies of flower biology and reproductive physiology to improve 
pollination work. ; ; 

In tapping, the new work is to include tapping experiments in 
conjunction with fertilizer trials and tests of five Rubber Re- 
search Institute clones budded on selected stocks; also work to 
determine the clonal susceptibility to Brown Bast. 

The mycological department will concentrate chiefly on Oidium 
heveae and Phytophthora palmivora, for, as the Rubber Research 
Board puts it: 

“The cumulative effects of Oidium heveae and Phytophthora 
palmivora in the main low-country districts are a serious menace 
to the future of rubber in Ceylon, and an important branch of 
work will be the study of clonal susceptibility to these diseases. 
Strains showing resistance to either of the diseases will be used 
in breeding and crown budding trials.” 

The Board considers that this program will only be possible 
if tae cess levied under the Rubber Research Ordinance is in- 
creased. This cess now is 12% rupee cents per 100 pounds of 
rubber exported from Ceylon. There is also a separate cess of 
51% rupee cents to cover the costs of research on new uses carried 
out by the British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, and 
propaganda. The Board recommends that the first mentioned 
cess should be increased to 19'%4 rupee cents per 100 pounds for 
a period of 10 years so that the total cess, including the new uses 
cess, would amount to 25 cents per 100 pounds during the ten- 
vear period. 


Results of Tapping of Budgrafts 


It is only in the last three or four years, when relatively 
substantial areas of budded rubber have come into tapping, 
that data have become available of results of commercial 
tapping of budgrafts in Ceylon. These areas were planted 
chiefly with clones imported from the Dutch East Indies, 
including BD 5, BD 10, TJ. 1, TJ. 16, AV. 49, and AV. 50. 
In 1941 the results of a questionnaire on the yields of 
imported clones were published by the Rubber Research 
Scheme; in January, 1944, a second questionnaire was sent 
to estates having budded rubber areas, this time with the 
request to submit yields from all their monoclone budded 
areas of five acres or more which had been in tapping not 
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Plastic Molding Presses 


built in any size needed 
ping, 500 ton Forming Press. We 


also build it in any size required 


es Erie Hydraulic Presses 
the Product of 40 years of “Know How” 





OR 40 years, Erie Foundry engineers and craftsmen 
Free designed and built hydraulic presses for rub- 
ber and plastics. No requirement is too small and 
none too big. The experience, ‘know how”, which 
we have gained over this long period, is built into 


the Erie Hydraulic Presses which we build for your 


Side Strain Steam Platen needs. 
Press, built in all sizes 





In planning for your postwar production, it 
will pay you to consult with us. Your copy of Bulle- 


tin 334 will be sent on request. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/C HI CAG O/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 

. . rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 

. . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too taick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves'to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 


neered to the job... Please give 


us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


RUBBER 
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AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. Bridgeport 
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than a year. The data collected in 1944 covered a 
total area of 1,100 acres of budded rubber and revealed that 
under favorable conditions yields of 1,000 pounds per acri 
can be obtained in Ceylon before the trees are fully matured. 
Information was also obtained regarding early yields on 
smaller areas planted with the less widely known clones, and 
it developed that the performance in Ceylon of Malayan clones 
Glenshiel 1 and Prang Besar 86 was comparable with that 
of the best known clones growing under similar conditions 

Glenshiel 1 seems particularly promising. It is a less 
vigorous grower than the classic TJ. 1, but on one estat 
the yield per tree of six-year-old trees tapped for 8% months 
was 5.8 pounds, as compared with 4.1 pounds, per tree fo: 
TJ. 1, of the same age and for the same length of tim: 
On another estate the yield per tree obtained on a two-acr: 
section of Glenshiel 1, also six years old and tapped for eight 
months, was 5.5 pounds, against three pounds per tree obtained 
from 15 acres of TJ. 1 of the same age and for the sami 
period. 

Many of the early clones are now no longer recommended 
for planting on a large scale either because their yields ar: 
mediocre, when compared with those of newer, higher-yield 
ing clones, or because they have undesirable secondary char 
acteristics, as BD 10, for instance, a clone which gives very 
satisfactory outputs, but has bad characteristics. 

The war has caused a shortage of suitable clones for 
large-scale planting in Ceylon, and in 1944 the Rubber 
Research Scheme listed only six clones for use on a large 
scale: TJ. 1, TJ. 16, GI. 1, PB. 86, MK 3/2, and WG 6278; 
the first two are Netherlands India clones, the next two 
Malayan clones, and the last two, Ceylon clones. Even these 
carefully selected clones are not without their defects, and 
they must be used with due consideration of the district, soil, 
or’situation of the estate where they are to be planted. TJ. 1 
is considered the best all-round clone for low-country use, 
but it has a heavy head of foliage which retards drying of 
tapping panels, resulting in loss of tapping days; while in 
addition the latex of the young trees has, like those of several 
other clones, a tendency to precoagulation. The cause of the 
latter trouble is not really known, but it has been found that 
it can be reduced by the application of.a solution of ammonia 
or sodium sulphite to the tapping cut (or a solution of washing 
soda, if the other chemicals are not available). 

Glenshiel 1 has much to recommend it, but it seems to 
develop a marked susceptibility to Brown Bast in the second 
and third tapping years so that during those vears it is 
necessary to adopt a lighter tapping system. TJ. 16 winters 
late, hence suffers severely from oidium attack so that it is 
recommended only for use on estates that have had previous 
satisfactory experience with it. PB. 86 had been taken off the 
list of clones approved for large-scale use, but following very 
satisfactory first year commercial tapping yields reported by 
several estates, it has been reinstated. MK 3/2 proves very 
susceptible to canker of the newly tapped bark; however, since 
the disease responds to preventive treatment and the clone 
is a good yielder, it is recommended for wet low-country 
areas. Exposure seems to have an adverse effect on WG 6278, 
but in sheltered areas this clone is said to be capable ot 
very good growth and to give high vields. 


less 





BORNEO 


Reports from Dutch Borneo, appearing in a Newsletter 
from the Trade Commissioner for Netherlands India in New 
York, also stress the fact that rubber trees were not damaged 
or tapped by the Japanese during their three vears of occu 
pation. The letter is optimistic on the subject of rapid resto 
ration of prewar levels of output of various important products 
including rubber. Dr. van Mook, Lt.-Governor-General of 
Netherlands, India, was quoted as saying that production of 
these items could be reestablished fairly quickly. once the 
island was liberated. 

Figures appended to the letter, show the pre-Pearl Harbor 
share of Netherlands India in United States imports of various 
commodities. Of total rubber latex shipments in 1940 amount 
ing to 75,687,000 pounds, Netherlands India supplied 37,909,000 
pounds. It sent 606,368,000 of a total of 1,749,036,000 pounds 
of crude rubber. in addition to 3,115,000 pounds of a total of 
5,274,000 pounds of gutta percha and other guttas, as well as 
4,499,000 pounds of a total of 16,690,000 of Jelutong rubber 
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Plasticizer and Extender for GR-S | 


Chemically and physically Controlled 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 





(Eastern Canada) 
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MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Our services provide the combined talents of 
registered licensed, professional industrial and 
mechanical engineers, accountants, architects, 
structural, civil and hydraulic engineers, elec- 
trical, heating, ventilating, air conditioning, 
chemical, foundry and metallurgical engineers 
to work closely with members of your staff to 
help build a more effective business organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


¢ Industrial Engineering «Methods «Plant Layout 

eProduction Flow »Work Standards and Costs 
- *Job Evaluation « Wage Incentives «Architecture 

«Structural Engineering «Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a business hangs 
on the thread of making a decision 
to do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 
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230 E. BERRY STREET 


PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% - 97%: 98%) Sublimed Blve Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


Sime de) 1843 





THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio ~ 
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BURMA 


The first report of conditions on Burma rubber estates to 
come trom a qualified observer recently reached England 
A company owning rubber estates in Burma has been notified 
by an employe, a European rubber planter who was in 
Burma during the entire period of Japanese occupation, that 
its estates have suffered no damage at the hands of the 
enemy. The trees were neither tapped nor in any way injured 
by the Japanese. However, since the plantations have received 
no care for several years, all of them are covered with heavy 
undergrowth, which will have to be removed before tapping 
can begin again. It was further stated that buildings on rubber 
estates near Moulmein had been burnt down, but that the 
Japanese later erected others. From other visitors it was 
learned that all machinery, tools, ete., have been taken from 
the godowns and stores in Rangoon. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Rubber will soon be coming from the Philippines again. Ac 


cording to a report issued in May, 1945, three plantations were 
tound to be in fairly good condition, and after a few weeks of 
preparation, tapping could be commenced. Fortunately, too, before 
the Japanese came, it had been possible to bury some portable 
equipment used in preparing rubber for shipment, and this equip- 
ment, when dug up again after the liberation ot Basilan, was 
found to be in good condition. 

There is a lack of certain necessary supplies, but it is thought 
that once the plantations are in working order, the Philippines will 
he able to ship 150 tons of rubber a month 





AFRICA 


\ few months ago the tire situation in the Union of South 
Atrica was officially declared critical and likely to remain so 
tor some time after the defeat of Japan. The tires produced 
before rubber control went into ettect were reaching the 
stage where they were no longer serviceable and should be 
replaced. Natural rupnber stocks were at a minimum, and 
synthetic rubber would have to be used, bringing with it 
many problems for local manufacturers unused to the han- 
dling of the new material, it was stated. Nevertheless it was 
planned that by the end of 1945 the Union would be 
approximately 40% converted to that type of rubber. Since 
these statements were made, Japan has surrendered, and the 
conversion to synthetic rubber is therefore likely to proceed 
at a slower pace. Meanwhile tire control has been tightened, 
and prices of new tires and tubes for automobiles have been 
raised 10%. 

Goodyear’s South African company recently manufactured 
and installed in a local colliery what is believed to be the 
largest rubber conveyer belt made south of the equator, 
reports The India Rubber Journal. About a year ago a large 
South African colliery, investigating the possibility of using 
rubber conveyer belts for raising coal to a vertical height 
of more than 150 feet, concluded that “permissible vertical 
litt of any load is only limited by the practical tensile strength 
of the conveyer belt and the practical design of the head 
pulleys to provide adequate friction between the belt and the 
pulleys to overcome this tension’, and accordingly designed 
a conveyer belt to carry coal from the bottom of an inclined 
shaft to a vertical height of 210 feet. The load-carrying 
capacity of the rubber belt was to be 350 tons per hour at 
a belt speed of 350 feet per minute, with the maximum lump 
size of 12 inches, weighing 50 pounds per cubic foot. The 
design called for a 42-inch wide rubber belt driven by a 
tandem head pulley located on the surface. Bids were re- 
quested from interested firms, and Goodyear got the order. 
The rubber belt constructed is being successfully used in the 
colliery, and it is felt that it has incidentally been revealed 
that rubber manufacturers in South Africa are fully capable 
of handling local industrial problems. 
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THE CLUTCH THAT STOPP 


p 
sas 


Here is the one truly modern clutch for all heavy duty 
industrial drives. 

It controls power and torque through a cushion of air 
—-with as firm a grip or as light a grip as the job requires. 
It has no springs, arms, levers or toggles—requires no 
lubrication and little maintenance. 

It is the Fawick Airflex Clutch—proved for superior 
performance and economy—in hundreds of industrial ap- 
plications and in thousands of Diesel-driven Navy ships. 

Let us help you engineer clutch trouble out of your 


machines. Book on request. 
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Modern power shovel 


Steel rolling mill Fawick-equipped for smooth, even power. 





gives full-time operation 
through dependable Fawick 
Clutches. 












“Heavy duty press has 





smooth starts and quick 






stops with Fawick Clutch 






and Brake. 









> 
Alligator shear 
operates through 
Fawick Clutch and 
Brake. 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


are used everywhere in industry to convey steam, air, gas 
water, oil and other fluids through pipe lines that must be 
moved or swung in different directions or to supply machinery 
or equipment with any fluid while in motion. They will swivel 
through 360° yet there is no restriction of the flow of fluid 
through the fitting. There is a full pipe area in all positions. 
Nominal first cost and low—extremely low—maintenance cost 
has placed them in large and small plants throughout the world 


Made in 4 styles standard iron pipe sizes from 14 inch 
to 3 inches. All pressures up to 1350 lbs. superheated steam. 


wy =X @ Bulletin 
SS FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
O| 1218 Olive St. St. Louis 8. Mo. 
In Canada: 
s. A. Armstrong, Ltd. 


115 Dupont st. Toronto 5. Ont. 
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with 
RAYCO 





Reduces MARKING 
Improves STRENGTH 


particles of pure textile fibre are a 
to marking in sole com- 
pounds, and definitely improve toughness and 
synthetic, re 


] hes« 
proven deterrent 


tear resistance. Use with crude. 
claim. 


Working sample gladly sent 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Deuelopers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 
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EUROPEAN NOTES 


In Rubber Age and Synthetics tor May, 1945, Fordyce Jones 
has some notes on German synthetics from which it appears that 
Mr. Jones has been very favorably impressed by what he has 
seen and heard of German Buna S. He states that he found 
some samples of German molded nipples and gloves velvety satt, 
ideal for the required purpose, and seeming to him to be far in 
advance of anything yet seen produced from GR-S from either 
British or American sources. He says the present-day German 
method is to follow the Schidrowitz-Ungar method of softening 
at least part of the batch. German mixes in his possession indi 
cate, he reveals, that large quantities of finely ground waste are 
incorporated, up to one-third factice is used and naphthalene 
oil is used as a softener up to about 25%. The sulphur content 
appears to be between 0.5% and 2%; zinc oxide is on the low 
side, and the favored accelerators are Butyl Zimate plus DPG 

Switzerland imported only 40,464 bicycle tires and 40,561 inner 
tubes in 1944 for more than 1,571,000 bicycles. But even these 
greatly inadequate amounts represented increases over imports 
in the preceding two vears. In 1943 imports totaled 36,000 tires 
and 34.700 tubes, and in 1942 only 35,000 tires and 24,000 inner 
tubes. All but 5,000 tires and as many tubes, which came from 
\ustria, were sent to Switzerland in 1944 by Italy. 

Swiss tire factories could obtain no crude rubber and anly very 
small amounts of reconditioned rubber, but they were able to 
produce about 8,000 tires from a synthetic material called plastosyn 

Reports about the prospects for speedy resumption of rubber 
manufacture in Belgium are on the whole favorable. Apparently 
no important rubber factory was seriously damaged as a result 
of the war; only two medium sized plants suffered extensive 
damage: in the case of several other firms, equipment was requisi- 
tioned. It is, therefore, expected that provided adequate supplies 
of raw materials—as rubber, textiles, carbon black—become avail 
able soon, Belgium will before long be in a position to satisfy 
practically all normal domestic needs of rubber goods. 

News from the U.S.S.R. indicates that expansion has been 
considerable in the manufacture of plastics and goods made from 
plastics during the war. There are said to be almost twice as 
many factories now as before the war, and various articles are 
being produced, such as parts for automobiles, airplanes, and 
lathes, as well as consumer goods, including sandals of colored 
plastics. 

In the manufacture of synthetic rubber, as carried out in the 
U.S.S.R.. certain hydrocarbon mixtures are obtained as by 
products which have been found to have value as disinfectants 
It seems that when these mixtures are oxidized by the cold 
flame process, they yield aldehyde-containing solutions with strong 
disinfectant properties. 

Rubber-bearing plants yielding as high as 28.5% of a rubber-like 
substance are reported to have been found in abundance nea: 
Lake Tuzlu. In 1944 studies were instituted on plants found in 
Western Anatolia, in the region of Dinar, Antalya, Burdur, and 
Isparta to determine the length of time required by the plants 
to mature and their possible economic value. 

During 1944 the value of rubber goods imported into Iceland 
came to 5,847,000 crowns, as compared with a value of 2,089,000 
crowns in the preceding vear. 





Dividends Declared 


Stock OF 
COMPANY STOCK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
Belden Mig. Co Com. $0.30 Sept. 1 Aug. 17 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co Com 0.50 q Aug. 25. Aug. 15 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co..Com. 0.25 q. Sept. 15 Sept. 1 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co..$5 Pfd. 1.25q Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
Canadian Tire Corp Com. 0.20 q. Sept. 1 Aug. 21 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. “A” 1.00q Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. ‘‘B" 0.25 a. Sept.15 Aug. 3! 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. Pfd. 1.6215 q. Sept.15 Aug. 31 
Crown Cork & Seal Co Pfd. 0.56'4 q. Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co Pfd. 0.304q Sept. 1 Aug. 1! 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co Com. 3.00 Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
Flintkote Co Com 0.154 Sept.12 Aug. 29 
Flintkoke Co Pfd. 1.00 q. Sept.15 Sept. 1 
General Motors Corp Com. 0.75 Sept. 10 Aug. 16 
General Motors Corp $5 Pid. 1.25 q Nov. 1 Oct. 8 
Hewitt Rubber Corp Com. 0,25 a. Sept. 15 Aug. 28 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.Pfd. 1.00 q Sept. 1 Aug. 20 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co Com. 0.25 q. incr. Aug. 29 Aug. 14 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co Pid 0.87'24q Sept. 29 Sept. 14 
Okonite Co Com 1.50 q. Aug. 1 July 17 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co.Com 0.25 s. Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
Raybestos-M anhattan, Inc Com. 0.37'% Sept.12 Aug. 27 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co 8 1st Pfd. 0.50 accum. Aug. 10 Aug 4 
S.S. White Dental Mfg. Co....Com. 0.30q Aug. 14 July 30 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











ACCRFEFRATORS 


PEASGTAECIZERS 
AN TEOXKIDARIS 


isaieesdtapatienans 


AKRON, OHIO + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - CHICAGO, ILL. 











| “DAMON 


Standard in the Rubber Industry for 20 Years 


‘aa 


For Straight Steam or 

Alternating Steam 

and Cold Water 
STYLE SW 


i—Bronze Swivel. 
2—Long Life Molded 
Gasket. 3—Bronze 
Follower Ring. 4— 
Two-Part Bronze 
Housing. 5— Deep- 
cut Threads. 6—Ten- 
sion Spring. 

Simple rugged con- 
struction for long 
life and dependable 
leak-proof service. 


AN OHIO MANUFACTURER WRITES: 





“Have just finished a tour of the plant to inspect the 
Diamond Swing Joints. These have never been touched 
and there is no sign of wear or leakage. Am enclosing 


order for 26 more, Style SW.” 


BUXBAUM COMPANY, Canton, O. 


Sizes 38” to 115" shipped from stock. W rite for Bulletin and Prices 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 Market St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 








FRENCH OIL 
1005-TON 
Upward Acting 
HOT BED 
PRESS 


Will Help Increase 





Production and 


Cut Costs. 
Model 2122 


2,000 Pounds. 


Presses,” Hydraulic Press Division 


PIQUA 








32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings. 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 


Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


OHIO 














New Goods 
and Specialties 


New Type of Clamp 


NEW type of clamp, the ring ot 

which can be made of a high-grade 
synthetic rubber, and which is particu 
larly adaptable for tube and conduit type 
installations of all kinds, has been an 
nounced by The Glenn L. Martin Co 
The clamp is shaped after an inverted 
lateral “‘s’’ and fastens to the wall or 
frame with an ordinary screw. After 
the tubing is placed in the open side of 
the curve and the ring passed around 
the back of the base over the top of the 
tubing and down the front, it is hooked 
under the curve at the front of the “s” 
forming the simple locking device. The 
ring part of the clamp also serves as a 
shock absorber. Phenol fiber materia! 
with a fabric base is suitable for mold 
ing the clamp, or it may be fabricated 
irom formed sheet metal in any desired 
size. 

The aviation industry is utilizing this 
new development in plane installations, 
wire bundles, and electrical conduits 
[he bodies are color molded so as to 
follow individual hydraulic or electrical 
runs. The clamp is not restricted to 
Clamp with Rubber aviation or war uses and it is expected 
Ring on Tubing of Vari- to ease materially the problems of 

ous Sizes fastening plumbing in housing. 








Weoprene in Use on 
TWA Airliners 


RIGINALLY used as a 
supporting fabric for 
seats on TWA’s Stratoliner 
planes, a neoprene - coated 
Fiberglas cloth is being 
used for crew bunks on the 
Army C-54 passenger and 
cargo planes and as a sup 
porting fabric for seats. 
Planes the Army is now 
turning over to TWA are 
being completely outfitted 
with seats using this cloth. 
Steering gear units of 
TWA planes also are now 
protected by the coated 
glass cloth dust boot. These 
units are a plunger-like de- 
vice, and therefore the boot 
must contract and expand 
like an accordion corre- 
sponding to the plunger 
movements. Experience 
with the coated glass cloth 


Neoprene-Coated Fiberglas Cloth Sup- boots shows that they give 


porting Fabric of Passenger Seats of @ ™inimum of 50% more 
TWA Planes wear than the all-rubber 


boots that had been previ 
ously used. 





“Equipment News.” Bulletin No. 13-R-422A. Farrel-Bir 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 8 pages. This new catalog 
describes the most recent developments in plastics processing 
machinery in both laboratory and plant sizes. Specifically con- 
sidered are: Banbury mixers, Gordon plasticators, plastics mills, 
and calenders, and molding presses. The booklet also describes 
the facilities of the process testing laboratory of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co. 
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Monsanto’s newly developed Santicizer* 140 is 
available in quantities sufficient for your experi- 
mentation. It is an improved plasticizer that 
promises better performance in a number of ap- 
plications, particularly to replace tricresyl phos- 
phate. It also is worth consideration for use instead 
of triphenyl phosphate in cellulose acetate. 

A brief description of Santicizer 140 is given 
herewith. More complete information is available 
in Monsanto Technical Bulletin O-D-103. 

For a copy of the technical bulletin and a sam- 
ple of Santicizer 140 for use in your laboratory, 
please contact the nearest Monsanto Office, use 
the convenient coupon or write: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Sec- 
ond National Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. District Offices: 


ect New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birming- 


ham,\Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


—“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


. « 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SANTICIZER 140 





Refractive Index at 25°C. 


Approximately 1.560 





Specific Gravity 25/25°C. 


Approximately 1.208 





Color 


Essentially Colorless 





Odor 


Essentially Odorless 





Acid (As H;PO,) 


Not over 0.01% 





Santicizer 140 is a mixed aryl pho 
including fire retardant properties. 
solvent action and improved low 


imilar to Tricresyl Phosphate in most respects, 
he most important differences are somewhat better 


perabyre flexibility. 


\/S 














MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. O(P) 31, Rubber Service Department 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your Technical Bulletin O-D-103 
and a sample of Santicizer 140. 


Name 
Company 
Street_ 


Citv— Zone State_ 
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fibers Timken Roller Bearing Company has 
pioneered in the development of tapered 
roller bearings for 47 years with an unap- 
proached record of engineering achievement. 


The Timken Company is the only bearing 
manufacturer in the country which makes 
its own steel. This gives us positive control 
of all materials before fabrication. 


Timken Bearings are serviced wherever 
transportation or mechanical equipment is 
used throughout both hemispheres. 


No other bearing has these exclusive advan- 
tages as well as innumerable other refine- 
ments of equal importance. 








You will do well to make it an invari- 
able practice to specify Timken Bearings 
throughout your plant or product. The 
trade-mark ‘“‘TIMKEN”’ is stamped on 
every genuine Timken Bearing. Look for 
it on every bearing you use. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


“All There is in Bearings” 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances : 


New Automatic 
Hydraulic Molding 
Press 

OMPLETELY automatic 

operation has been in- 
sured by means of a new 
hydraulic molding machine, 
Stokes No. 235, recently put 
on the market. This machine 
incorporates several new fea 
tures; the most important 
are: automatic controller for 
all functions such as feeding, 
closing, breathing, curing, 
opening, ejecting, and clean- 
ing the mold; manual, auto- 
matic, or semi - automatic 
control panel; pneumatically 
operated, automatically con- 
trolled powder: measuring 
and feeding mechanism; re 
set-type timer controlling the 
length of cure; upper and 
lower electrically heated 
platens having thermostatic 
controls ; automatic push off, 
combining mechanical and 
compressed air action, that 
ejects pieces and cleans mold ; 
and a new _ safety device 
which insures against double 
leading and mold damage. ‘ne specifications are: floor space, 
44 by 40 inches; height, 98 inches; net weight, 5,700 pounds ; 
gross weight, 6,100 pounds. 

This press, which opens and closes at the rate of 100 inches 
a minute in the clear, provides controlled final compression speed 
adjustable to the flow characteristics of the molding material 
This adjustment of from the maximum of eight inches a minute 
to zero inch a minute, is ideally suited for precision molding, 
moldings with thick and thin sections, and other such delicate 
operations. Added flexibility is provided by the multiple teed 
device. This is used to feed several separate cavities with the 
same or different amounts of material as desired and also to 





New Stokes No. 235 Automatic Press 


... AND NOW 
WHAT? 


Every new compound calls 
for a new temperature pro- 
gram. When specified tem- 
peratures are maintained there is no scorched rubber 
or time lost. Provide your operators with Cambrid 
Surface Pyrometers for sure, quick a 
easy temperature determination. The 
three types, Roll, Needle and Mold, meet 
every requirement in the working of 
rubber. Send for Bulletin No. 1945S. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO,, Ine: 
ROLL MODEL 3709 Grand Central Terminal New York 17, N. ¥. 


CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL - NEEDLE - MOLD 


PYROMETERS 











BUY WAR BONDS 
“a loan... not a gift’ 
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—we put FIRE-FOG 














OPEN TANKS OF 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID 








That's simple 


to the test. 
Here’swhat wedo: 


In our Test Yard 
at Youngstown we 
recreate actual con- 
ditions. If it’s a 
question of extin- 
guishing a quench tank fire, say, or a blazing 
transformer, we “set the stage” for the fire, 
exactly duplicating conditions where such fire | 
hazards exist. = 

Then we know, almost to a second, how long 
it takes FIRE-FOG to quench fire; the most 
effective type and arrangement of FIRE-FOG 
nozzles; the amount of water used, etc. ‘ 

Thus we eliminate guess-work. And what 
soul-satisfying comfort there is in the thought 
that FIRE-FOG is automatic in operation—an — 
alert fire guard on duty 24hours out of every day. ; 

FIRE-FOG stops fires in Mixers, Coaters, 4 
Ovens, Dryers, Dip Tanks and flammable 
liquid processing, handling and storage | 
facilities. 


DRYERS AND OVENS 











“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


of t 
ries and approved by stead Mutual Laboratories, 


’ 
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ubber 
4 Plexiglas 


for bonding * 


: orro 
and canopres — 

‘ omes 

in the 4 


Fer complete information: 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
PETROLIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











IELECTRIC SHEAR 





Power driven shear for cutting sheet material 
up to 4” thickness. Available in light or heavy 
type in widths from 30” to 100’. Hand feed, 
foot pedal operation. Clamp automatically 
holds material while being cut. Knife has self- 
honing action. A clean square cut is assured. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Representatives for ALFA MAcHINe Co. 
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distribute measured amounts of material into different parts ot 
the same cavity when making large, irregular-shaped pieces. F. | 
Stokes Machine Co. 


New Automatic We> 
Guide | 

HE Stanford Eng 

neering Co., Salem 

Ill., has developed 
new automatic web 
guide, said to be an ex 
tremely simple devic: 
It is pneumatically op 
erated and directly ac 
tuated by a circula: 
vacuum chamber. Shown 
in the illustration art 
two Stanford web 
guides installed on a 
doubler. The vacuum 
chambers and the arms 
which keep the rolls in 
alinement are clearly 
shown. The manufac 
turer guarantees this 
guide to keep the trim 
or weave of the rol! 
. within 1/16-inch plus o: 
minus. 

Stanford Automatic Web Guide The web guide is also 
yvuaranteed to put the 
selvages squarely to 

gether when attached to combining and backing machines. Thus 

{an additional worker required to pull such selvages together is 
eliminated, and the web guide produces a combined fabric upon 
which users can lay their patterns to the very edge, instead of 
only an inch or more inside the selvage. 

On cutting, spreading, or doubling machines the new de- 

vices guides the fabric right up to the wings of the spreading 
knife and so avoids the fouling of the rollers. On rewind 
makeup, or slitting machines, the guide will keep the weave 
within 1/16-inch. On inspection or makeup machines the 
| guide provides a “guided” roll before going to the doubler, 
}and both rolls may be led by a single guide which will keep 
| both selvages within 1/16-inch. When handling such materials 
ias cellophane, waxed paper, or other webs with a true cut 
edge, the new web guide produces rolls with ends as true as 
though trimmed by knife. 

The company offers to install and remove the guide with 
out charge if it fails to meet a customer's requirements. 








Vari-Temp 
Cold Cabinet 


HIS new cold cab 
inet is constructed 
so that it can be used 
for all the cold tests 
conditions enceuntered 
and required by present- 
day testing techniques 
The vertical front door 
and the inside space are 
so calculated that a 
Young’s modulus test of 
natural and_ synthetic 
elastomers can be run 
according to ASTM D 
797 at normal and sub- 
normal temperatures 
Apparatus and specimen 
are easily visible at all 
times as a seven-pane 
sealed window unit pre- 
vents frosting and con- 
densation. Lighting 
within the cabinet is 
supplied by a fluorescent 
light which is shielded 
to prevent both direct 
New Precision Scientific Cabinet and indirect glare. As 
there is no frosting. 
(Continued on page 789) 




















Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Synthetic Rubber from Alcohol. A Survey Based on th 
Russian Literature.” Anselm Talalay and Michael Magat 
Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Cloth 6% by 9% inches. 298 pages. 
Ulustrations and author, and subject indices. Price $5. 

This volume is a very concise and complete survey on th« 
synthesis of rubber from ethyl alcohol. The material is 
mostly based on Russian literature. There are only a few 
references to American, British, and German publications. 
As the original development of rubber from alcohol was 
undertaken in Russia by Ostromislensky and Lebedev, it is 
of unquestionable value to have available a complete survey 
of the work accomplished in Russia. The Russian synthetic 
rubber is a sodium polymerized butadiene. The butadicne is 
prepared by a method developed by Lebedev. Ostromislensky 
improved the Lebedev process in 1915. Although the process 
indicated by Ostromislensky is industrially unfeasible, the 
basic ideas of this process became the foundation upon which 
the American butadiene from alcohol process is based. 

The book is very complete in its treatment of the involved 
chemical processes and the theoretical and practical treat 
ment of the subject. A considerable amount of space is 
devoted to the practical and theoretical aspects of polymeri 
zation and catalysis as directly related to the treated subject. 
A lesser part of the book is devoted to the technology and 
production aspects of the SK process and sodium polymeri- 
zation. 

Although the volume would be of primary interest to the 
student of theoretical polymerization, some of the features 
will undoubtedly be of interest to those who are interested 
in the process development and production phase of the 
synthetic rubber field. 

It is regrettable that the authors were unable to obtain 
information on recent developments in the field as the book 
only covers the Russian literature up to 1935. 

The book contains very complete author and subject in 
dices, and all given references are very complete. 


“The Chemical Formulary.” Volume 7. Edited by H. 
Bennett. Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Cloth 5% by 834 inches. Index 474 pages. 
Price $6. 

These Chemical Formularies have always been designed 
to give the layman an idea of the composition and manu- 
facture of a sundry and varied number of products. As far 


as specific information is concerned, the information is rather 
vague, as most chemical products are protected by patents. 
For the layman naturally this general information is of value 
as at least the general composition of many varied items is 


FOR EASY PROCESSING. USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 660) 

















ACCURATE... 


(1) Threads are long, accur 


cut. 
e 


Perfect alignment. 
Uniform wall thickness. 
3 Unrestricted flow. 


© Controlled chemical and = 
physical properties. 


@ long low bands offord bet- — 
ter wrench grip. 


@ Rusged — bored from sa 
drop forgings. 


e@ W-S Forged Steel Fittings are especially recom- 
mended for High Pressure, High Temperature 
Service in refineries, oil fields, chemical plants, 
shipyards, air conditioning and refrigeration 
plants, power plants and all hydraulic services. 


Available in three classes— 2000 —3000—and 6000 
pound. Sizes 14” to 4” I.P.S. Each class can be fur- 
nished in Carbon Steel; Carbon-Molybdenum Steel; 
Chromium-Molybdenum, Steel or Stainless Steel. 


THE COMPLETE STORY 


Bulletin A-3, Edition 12, gives the complete 
story of Watson-Stillman Forged Steel Screw 
End and Socket Welding Fittings. It includes 
details, specificati and 9 ing dato. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN C0. 


ROSELLE e NEW JERSEY meee 


Distributor Products Division 
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SMALL 


HORIZONTAL TAPING MACHINE 





Double head concentric type taping machine de- 
signed to apply paper, rubber, synthetic or varnished 
cambric tapes to small wires. 


THESE MACHINES ARE BUILT IN 
ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR HEADS. 


Write for ccmplete information. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 7, R. 1, U.S. A 








LITTLEJOHN & CO.., Inc. 
120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


| CAD 
CRUDE SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


WwW 


Synthetic Latex 
Balatas — Gutta Percha — Siaks 
Pontianak — Chicle Gums 
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explained. The specific information relating to the rubbe 
and plastics field is thus confined to a listing of the par 
ticular ingredients and constituents of the products in tha 
line. 

A list of chemical manufacturers may be of interest to the 
reader as the list is complete and specifies the chemicals anc 
items produced by the individual firms. 

The book may thus be of use to business firms and als: 
stimulate the interest of young students in chemistry 


“Science in Progress.” lourth Series. Edited by Geo. A 
Baitsell. Published by Yale University Press, New Haven 
Conn. Cloth, 6'4 by 934 inches, 346 pages. Illustrated 
Price $4. 

This fourth volume of the “Science in Progress” series: 
is an interesting and stimulating progress report, dealing i1 
great detail with the advances made in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and physiology during the last year 
Owing to the war, scientific research has received quite an 
impetus, and it is well apparent in this review that scientific 
research has been stepped up considerably. The men wh« 
have contributed to this volume are outstanding and world 
known authorities in their particular fields, and many of then 
are Nobel prize winners. 

This book should be of interest to any chemist and scientist 
who wants to keep abreast of the latest developments 1 
scientific research. The book will also be of interest to the 
layreader, however, as many of the scientific developments 
discussed in these pages in detail, have received the attention 
of the daily press, where they were discussed in a less specific 
manner. Two papers, one on the psychological aspects oi 
military aviation and another one on blood and_ blood 
derivatives, are very closely linked to the war, which has 
heen the direct cause for these investigations. 

Of particular interest to scientific and technical workers in 
the rubber and plastics fields should be five of the eleven 
papers. One paper deals with the mathematical nature of 
physical theories. An elucidating chapter covers the relation 
between a function developed in theoretical phy sics and its 
mathematical expression. Along similar lines is an article 
by the Nobel prize winner, Peter Debye, on the magnetic 
approach to the absolute zero of temperature. Interesting 
new aspects of physical chemistry are discussed by H. Eyring. 
§ Princeton, in a contribution about the drift toward 
equilibrium. Ot a more general og is an illustrated paper 
on high vacuum chemistry by kK. C. D. Hickman, of Eastman 
Kodak Co 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Industrial Rubber Goods.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cov., 
Akron, O. 48 pages. This pamphlet gives a survey of all 
available rubber goods, such as, belting, hose, packing, 
rubber linings, sheets, slabs, pads, molded goods, and printers’ 
supplies. The catalog is well illustrated and gives all the 
necessary information which is required to judge the adver 
tised items adequately. Belting and the various types of hose 
required in divers industries comprise the larger part of the 
publication. 


“Fairprene Sheet Stocks” and ‘“Fairprene Coated Fabrics.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fairfield, Conn. The 
first booklet is a description of the Fairprene sheet stocks, 
physical and chemical properties. The sheet stocks are made 
from synthetic elastic compositions, compounded for specific 
applications, calendered into sheets, vulcanized, and then cut 
to their specified widths. The second booklet describes 
fabrics coated with Fairprene. They are made by impreg 
nating, spreading, or calendering synthetic elastic compo 
sitions to one side or both sides of woven fabrics. felt. fiber 
or similar materials 


“*Thiokol’ FA Compound for (33H4f) Rough Bore Suction 
Discharge Hose. ” Technical Bulletin No. 27. Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 2 pages. This report contains skim and layer formu 
lae in which 20 parts of butadiene acrilonitrile rubber were used 
as an aid in processing. GR-S and “Thiokol” friction formulae 
and data on physical properties, original and after 48 hours in 
SR-L 6 fuel, for the skim and layer formulae for rough bor: 
suction discharge hose are given. Adhesion results and hose con 
struction data also appear 
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“Scott Testers.” Catalog No. 45. Scott Testers, Inc., Provi- 
ience, R. L. 54 pages. This new booklet covers very com- 
pletely the newest types of testing devices manufactured 
by Scott Testers, Inc. The first section of the booklet deals 
with a description of the different types of testers as, for 
instance, those for tensile strength, elongation, hysteresis, 
fatigue, twist, plasticity, flexing and bursting strength. The 
second section is devoted to a description of the various 
types of dials available, giving the combination of cz apacities 
and the graduation for each capacity. The third section 
describes and il.ustrates the varying types of tensilograms 
available for graphic, permanent records of the test results. 
Che last section contains all the data required to make the 
proper selection of equipment according to the purpose. 
About 80% of the equipment offered and discussed finds 
application in the rubber industry. 

In addition to the main catalog, three small booklets are 
ncluded in this issue. The first, comprising 38 pages, shows 
the various types of clamps available, for substitution on 
standard-type equipment. The second booklet is a price list 
tor the equipment shown in Catalog No. 45, and the third 
eaflet deals with two specific machines developed by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The first machine discussed 
is an abrader used for rubber abrasion tests; the other machine 
> a Williams plastometer. 


“Freedom’s Greatest Foe.” Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. 24 pages. A talk presented by J. Penfield Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., before the Sales- 
manship Club of Dallas, Tex., April 12, 1945, is contained 
in this booklet. 

“Freedom's Greatest Foe is Collectivism, and its progeny 
goes by many other names, such as Nazism, Fascism, Com- 
munism, Socialism, Unionism, Stateism, and the like,” Mr 
Seiberiing states. 

Convincing arguments are given to support the author’s 
belief that between collectivism and individualism there can 
be no compromise. A seven-point program to defeat Col- 
lectivism and drive its destructive ideas from our midst is 
described 


“Wagum—Cooler Running Synthetic Rubber.” J. Edwin 
Hutchman, American Associated Co., P. O. Box 1535, 
Atlanta, Ga. 12 pages. Properties and uses of Wagum as 
a recapping stock are described in this bulletin. It is reported 
that this rubber can be processed in standard rubber equip- 
ment and that common rubber compounding ingredients may 
be used. Although it is not specifically stated, the compound 
formulae given would seem to indicate that Wagum is a 
svnthetic rubber of the polysulphide type. It is claimed that 
20 to 70% more wear has been obtained with Wagum recaps 
in comparison with “A” grade GR-S recaps when all other 
factors were identical. Laboratory test results, road test 
results, and photographs of tires after road testing are 
ncluded. 


“American Standards.” April 15, 1945. American Standards 
Association, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 24 pages. This 
booklet lists approximately 800 standards, covering specifications, 
test methods, dimensions, definitions and procedures in the various 
fields. Standards pertaining to rubber are: J1.1-1942, “Sample 
Preparation for Physical Testing of Rubber Products,” J2.1-1942, 
“Tension Testing of Vulcanized Rubber,” J3.1-1942, “Adhesion 
Vulcanized Rubber Friction Test”; J4.1-1943, “Accelerated 
Aging of Vulcanized Rubber by the Oxygen Pressure Method” ; 
and J5.1-1943, “Accelerated Aging of Vulcanized Rubber by the 
Oven Method.” Each of these standards can be obtained at the 
price of 25¢. 


“Properties of Ameripol D.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
% pages. This new illustrated catalog on Ameripol D, the syn- 
thetic rubber which is oil and heat resistant, describes its prop- 
erties in great detail. Several tables give the relation between 
various types of synthetic and natural rubber. Other tables 
list the properties of typical, commercially available Ameripol 
D compounds. A guide to determine where the use of 
Ameripol D is practical is also included. 


“The R-B-H Premium.” R. B. H. Dispersions, Inc., 
Boundbrook, N. J. 12 pages. This booklet starts out with 
a discussion of the problems faced by the coating industry 
not so many years ago and also discusses R-B-H dispersions 
and storage properties of these materials. The discussion 
offered is general, and no specific information is given; the 
hooklet is intended more as an “introduction” to the use of 
these dispersions than as a source of technical data. 
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CAPITOL PROCESS 
LAVER TREATME 





Obtain Efficiency 
and Economy by 


using our 


CAPITOL PROCESS 


on your next order 
for Rubber Repellent 


Liners. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 
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Liner Bog ai Treatment 














WHEN BEARINGS ARE Vital - 


gids 


BEARING 
BRONZE 
. MEETS 


_ PHYSICAL = _ EVERY TEST: 
SPECIFICATIONS ; 


Tensile Strength — 


22,000 psi From “spudding in” till she’s « on the 


os pump” the bearings in oil well drill- 
Tensile Yield Strength FM ing equipment take heavy loads and 
at.35% set— > high strains and must not fail. OLDS 
16,000 psi BEARING BRONZE is alloyed and 
ee fabricated to resist the shock and 
Compression Yield ; . . . é 
Strength strain of vibration and high speeds. 
at.35% set— The inherent toughness of the alloy 
17,000 psi with its lead content increases wearing 

— qualities and reduces bearing friction. 
Elongation in 2° For every bearing problem, count on 
3% OLDS BEARING BRONZE for longer 


bearing life. 


zim * OLDS ALLOYS 


— giving specifications 


° Rh t i 
endl aneck*idere. 8686 neue a panrg e, Calif 


ne 


The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 





Wrile for prices and samples 





Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 424 North Wood Street 








FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


we Representative Pacific Coast Pp eerestive 
RED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
238 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cieveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


3) 4@1@) 41) GO) EO) AN 0) 1 Cena 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 











iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


““Micronoil Gage Lube.” Protective Coatings Inc., Detrou 
27, Mich. 6 pages. Prices and particular applications ot 
Gage Lube, a special lubricant for precision instruments 
tools, and gages, are given together with a description 01 
other Micronoil products including Moldeze. 


“Corrosion Resistant Materials and Equipment.” Bullet 
H. U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, O. 16 pages. Corrosion 
resistant linings, coatings, tubing, gasketing, and paints are 
discussed in the first part of the new booklet. The second 
part deals with corrosion resistant masonry, mixing equip 
ment, towers, and tower packings. Another section is devoted 
to chemical stoneware. The roiler-type jar mills and the mixing 
equipment may be of particular interest to compounders and 
manufacturers in the rubber field. 


“Engineering for the Rubber Industry.” Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit 26, Mich. 8 pages. This brochure de- 
scribes the facilities of this firm of industrial engineers which 
are available to manufacturers of rubber products for the develop- 
ment and design of complete new plants, plant modernizations, 
process developments, etc. Flow sheets of typical equipment de- 
signs for tire fabric dipping, pelletizing and compounding rubber 
stock, etc., and a list of some representative commissions for 
various rubber companies are included. 


“List of Inspected Electrical Equipment, May, 1945” and 
“Bi-Monthly Supplement to A.l Lists of Inspected Appliances 
Equipment, June, 1945.” Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 424 and 32 pages, respectively 
The List includes all up to May, 1945, and is intended to 
replace all similar lists, supplements, and bulletins of earlier 
dates. It includes summaries of listing card reports on elec- 
trical equipment which has been examined, especially refer 
ring to fire and accident hazards. The supplement: iry booklet 
lists standards supplementary to all previous lists, which 
include appliances equipment materials, and supersedes part 
of the May listing. Markings are listed, and some referenc« 
is made to synthetic rubber as used in fire hose. 


“Nineteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations. 
For the Period Ended March 31, 1945.” Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 20¢. 70 pages. “Opportunities in Retail Trade 
for Service Men.” Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 29) Broadway. 
New York 8, N. Y. 40 pages. “Raising the Funds for Victory.” 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 16 pages 
“Seiling Shoes.” Bata Shoe Co. of Canada, Ltd., Batawa, 
Ont., Canada. 40 pages. “Surplus Property. Quarterly Progress 
Report by the Surplus Property Board to the Congress.” 
Surplus Property Board, Washington, D. C. 106 pages 
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Vari-Temp Cold Cabinet 
(Continued from page 784) 


condensation, or glare, thermometers can be read easily from the 
outside, while the cabinet is in use. A heating unit is included in 
this setup, thus giving the cabinet a versatile range from —90° F. 
to 220°F. Constant temperatures within the specimen cham- 
ber are assured by an air stirrer which controls the inside 
temperature +1° F., and a blower circulates the air to and 
from the specimen chamber. Thermal losses are kept at a 
minimum by complete insulation of the inner wall from the 
outer wall. Arrangements have been made to facilitate easy 
and convenient attachments of testing equipment and appa- 
ratus within the chamber. 

The cabinet operates with dry ice, and special construction 
and arrangement of the ducts prevent the carbon dioxide 
vas from entering the specimen test chamber. Heavy gage 
tinned copper has been used in all parts liable to corrosion 
due to condensation. The cabinet is available in two sizes, 
me cubic foot capacity and eight cubic toot capacity. 

Finished ® anti-corrosive aluminum, the cabinet is durable 


and light-weight. The electrical characteristics are 115 volts, 


60 cycles A.C. Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Springfield 
\ve., Chicago 47, [ll 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Corton EXCHANGE WEEK-END 
CLOSING PRICES 

June July Aug Aug \ug \ug 
Futures 30 28 4 11 18 2 
Sept 22.72 22.78 22.77 22.61 22.52 22.4 
Nov 22.76 22.79 22.83 22.68 22.60 22.5 
Dec 22.77 22.79 22.83 22.71 22.63 22.5 
Feb 22.73 22.79 22.84 22.65 22.58 22.6 
Apr 22.70 22.77 22.83 22.65 22.58 22.46 
June 22.57 22.62 22.66 22.50 22.43 22.23 
\ug 22.23 22.36 22.32 22.14 22.03 21.65 


[ AST month 15/16-inch middling cot- 
ton, which closed at 23.3l¢ on 


August 1, fluctuated between the high of 
23.36¢ on August 3 and the low of 
22.80¢ on August 20. The closing price 
nm August 31 was 23.01¢. 

The futures market also varied, with 
November positions within a 
22.94¢ (August 3) and 22 
20). Contributing factors were: 
month; 


range ol 
(August 
extended 
the 


39¢ 


wet weather early in the 
oll weevil infestation: hedge selling; 
iquidation; anticipation of a new crop 


much lower than last year’s, which, how- 
ver, later proved higher than expected; 


and the end of the war and its attendant 
problems. In tact on August 20 the mar- 
ket dropped t the lowest levels in 
months because of expecte d reconver 


sion difficulties and uncertainty about 
future government price policies. Later, 
iough, prices rallicd somewhat on trade 
uuying, mill price fixing, the thought 





*Aluminum Sulphate 
Borax 

Boric Acid 

Chlorine 














420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, lil. 

636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


that reconversion may not prove so diffi- 
cult after all, and the feeling that civil- 
ian textile demands may meet, if not 
exceed, military orders. Tire interests 
were reported active. 

On August 8 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issued its esti- 
mate of this year’s cotton crop: 10,134,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight, com- 
pared with 12,228,000 bales for 1944 and 
12,293,000 bales average for the ten years 
1934-44. But the average yield is 269.7 
pounds per acre, 39 pounds above aver- 
age, and exceeded only in 1944, 


1942, 
and 1937. Total acreage planted to cotton 
this year is 18,355,000 acres, which with 
the average normal abandonment, leaves 
an acreage of 18,034,000 for harvest as ot 
\ugust 1, the smallest average in 60) 
vears and 10% below the '44 figure. 


Fabrics 
In the beginning of the month there 
was an even trend on the market with 


no eagerness to sell, as the mills were 
marking time in anticipation of some 
definite price action by the OPA. 

With the end of the war it was hoped 
that government orders, such as M-317A 
anl L-39 will be appropriately eased as 
quickly as possible. After the two-day 
unothcial holiday the market opened ina 
state of confusion as textile cancellations 
are expected to run as high as 70 to 
S07, reducing military purchases to 
about 2% of production. There was a 
veneral indecision to go ahead with the 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'27% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 


Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


Citric Acid 
*Copperas 
Cream of Tartar 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 


ive § 1 n West ¢ st vi 


Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Stripper, Textile 
Sulphur 

Sulphuric Acid 


424 Ohio 
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Titanium Tetrachloride 


Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
North Portland, Oregon 

Houston 2, Texas 
Orlando, Florida 





sale of carded goods under the adjusted 
pricing provision of SO-114, and sheet 
ing and osnaburgs remained dormant d« 
spite open pricing. 

At the end of the month the trading 


pending further 
caused by 


thus remained quiet, 
clarification of the situation 
the end of the war. 

In raincoat fabrics there is practically 
no change at present, although the wat 
is over. It is a little tod soon to predict 
what is going to happen. The entire 
market received stop orders on all con 


tracts, especially for the Army, but 
some of these may be reinstated after 
the government takes inventory and 


finds that it needs certain items. It is 
the opinion of the trade that it will take 
about 60 days before the market can 
start convert’ng back to supplying cloth 
for civilian purposes. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


ITH the continued high level o1 
demand for reclaim, the call for 
scrap rubber remains good. With the 
possibility of even greater production ot 


reclaim, following the removal of re- 
strictions on its use, the demand for 
scrap should become greater. Fortu- 
nately the supply of scrap should be 


increased within the next 60 to 90 days, 
as soon as wornout passenger and truck 
tires are replaced by new tires from the 
expanded production for civilian use, 
and should enable the scrap dealers to 
meet the new demand. 

\s further indication of the importance 

(Continued on page 796) 
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ARMY INGENUITY FINDS ANOTHER USE FOR 






American Army engineers 
built this canvas water tank 
in New Guinea where 
good drinking water was 
as vital to victory as guns 
and ammunition. 


QcH 
OCEANIG §=—_vttRon gh", 
_a— > 
™ a — Doubl Few Fillin, 
Corron ouck Registesed Sept. 5, 1905 Registre May 3, seg £ 





Wises 





“Y~ 


THESE FAMOUS BRANDS OF DUCK 


have been serving with our armed forces since the 
beginning of this war. Today production on these 
brands continues to be channeled to the armed 
services and to those essential industries able 


to comply with current governiment directives. 
Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Seti see ves 


"WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW. YORK 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 
Fumicestone, powdered ... 
Rottenstone, domestic ...... 1b. 
Accelerators, Inorganic 


Lime, hydrated, /.c./., N. Y..ton 2 


Litharge (commercial) ..... lb. 
Eagle, sublimed ......... ib. 
F BS’ lb. 
Magnesia, “calc ined, extra light 
ee ery lb. 
Heavy technical ......... Ib. 
utea light U. S. P....2% ib 
Medium light technical. . ./b. 
Magnesia, light technical... ./b 
Accelerators, Organic 
ee a eunsnakebosenssceue bb. 
oo Bee ee Ib. 
SS Rey eee res lb. 
BG ore eee bunnkns San aware lb. 
B@100 25.. ieceueueas once 
Accelerator No. 8....... lb. 
SD i cctreeetakenkucan bak ib. 
DRE cs pee halohas en we winiee lb. 
DE BP ree: lb. 
BES Hestiewtbhane pokewee Ib. 
DR? <i ccnneenkssane aes ae bb. 
PE in0cbsacnhiensonsee lb. 
PON ee 1b. 
DE Sosnatcscoenu's lb. 
ae Ce re lb. 
Beutene lb. 
DD. pct ceavichotsescone 1b. 
Butazate iS nike wenn 1b. 
Butyl Eight ... —e 
Sa ee eS 
PP: sacsebbaseeeseenene lb. 
TEE CL onaknesseuesee ee 1b. 
DME c<sscuctuesuucenaat Ib. 
SS SRR ee eae lb. 
OD rr rr lb. 
Di-Esterex-N lb 
DOTG 


(Diorthotolyguanidine) .../b. 


DPG (Diphenylguanidine) . ./b. 





OS a er ere Ib. 
NE ccnp en ke wets aie oe lb. 
De. Kntiephbecskeseame lb. 
Ethylidene Aniline ........ ib. 
— Tuads ... eee 
Pr lb. 
iceemtel ..... lb. 
Hepteen ib. 
SE Ss eae axiom rer ib. 
Lead Oleate Witco........./b 
OS See eer 
MBT .. ; ee 
MBTS lb 
Methasan . errr 
Methazate . ee 
Methy! Tuads Ib 
Monex it 
Morfex 3 lb. 
Novac .. lb. 
O-X-A-F lb 
Pentex lb. 
Fl lb 
Phenex bb. 
Pipazate lb 
Pip nga lb 
Polyac lb 
R & H 50-D. lb 
R-2 2 Crystals > 
lb 

Ib 

lb 

No. 2 it 

lb 

lb 

Ib 

lb 


line (TPG) 


lb 





lb 


“Prices in general are f.o.b. works 


gtade or qi 1antity variations 
prevents listing of al 
are not guaranteed, and 


1b. $0.035 /$0.04 


.025 / .03 
5.00 
085 / .09 
-085 / .09 
085 09 
. 1275 
26 
12 
25 
36 / 42 
sc / 28 
60 / .70 
42 J 33 
42 / 2 
63 / 65 
40 / .42 
1.63 
29 ¢ #1 
nas 67 a.05 
-65 
55 
.39 41 
1.53 
34 / .39 
59 J =f 
1.10 
1.10 
— ff oe 
1.95 
34 / .36 
1.60 
-60 
1.95 
39 48 
50 > 
44 -46 
25 / i 
36 / .43 
1.10 
1.10 
42 / «443 
1.25 
.36 37 
39 48 
34 .39 
1.25 1.40 
1.75 
1.20 
34 36 
39 41 
1.20 
1.2¢ 
1.25 
25 
60 / 65 
1.40 
38 43 
74 / 84 
-1225 .1325 
a. J iA 
1.53 
1.63 
1.25 
42 43 
1.55 
44 / 4 
1.15 / 1.25 
60 .67 
1.60 
53 58 
ss ff 3 
13 15 
1.25 
“1.85 
.39 46 
1.25 
.34 4) 
1.25 
54 64 
1.03 1.18 
45 
1.25 
58 .60 
99 / 1.04 
50 5. ¥ 
50 BY 
48 55 


Range indicates 


Space 
known ingredients. 


limitation 
Prices 


those readers interested 


should contact suppliers for spot prices 


tPrice quoted is f.o.b. works 
f.o.b. works (bulk) is $0.050 
prices are carlot. 


(bags). 


per 


The price 
All 


pound 


Vulcanex .... Sia 1b. 
OR Te ry. Ib. 
BE v.65 0'e case vndsasesoa0e lb 
' PR ee eee Ib. 
SGuKntos bsxees CoN Sanee Ib. 
Wamate, Butyl <2 .ovcscccave Ib. 
SE, eas ax saune esse tS Ib. 
MEE 5 5¢.steAdsaveneuns Ib. 
Activators 
RENE. Sos dew tues enw bay lb 
Rete MAO BU es oiis noe s0eee sane lb. 
MEE ca. 0d5500s0aeeeeeue tb. 
LAS (Re eae ne rar lb. 
Dibenzo GMF_ ae eons hia ae lb. 
rete <oh0i 
_LC ae Ib. 
2 BM Red Lead. ....<098 lb. 
Oe a ee een 1b. 
Age Resisters 

eS Perr reriys lb. 
aT lb. 
I OPE ROT EO eee lb. 
POUT occicscevecccsuss db. 
SR ere lb. 
5G cas ksh ast ore xeoue ib. 
IS ccsexbaeee aos eeoe% lb. 
DIE NS. saab ssksswsenes lb. 
noe REPRO EE PETE T ee ib. 
DE i ccasvedeaenn save Ib. 
Se J otcacabsnncauseute 1b. 
NO Anns k best esasee ae lb. 
LS ey er eer re lb. 
Powder Se ee 1b. 
WA sinus chumans ses aee Ib. 


C opper Inhibitor X-872-A.../b. 





SUEMETEE isos 7 nkdeenesneaD Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ....... tb. 
Me casnnenseveeeouss sane Ib. 
Ci ccpeccub shana cesakenae Ib. 
abuses ae con oawsae che Ib 
_ Distilled ‘uueebwekewene lb. 
reba kaos tase aceee Ib. 
Oxync Ee ee eee lb. 
PE cea che Ginn dsuee lb. 
OS  rrrerer rere es lb. 
Mica vkcawecsaceewesee Ib. 
NED, Jiine's ceca eee Ib. 
ert rere lb. 
Dc 2cceseteenecerned lb. 
MD A 5bSs¥ cscs ekseuee ae Ib 
DE, Gastbaveniandue Ib. 
A soe 
5 lb 
ni lb 
ee meee Ib 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400-/b. drums) .100 Ibs. 
Liquid, 50% ........ 100 Ibs. 


Solid (100-lb. drums) .100 Ibs. 
Antiscorch Materials 
eT Pee ee ereres 
E-S-E-N 


Pe Te Pree rer TT: Ib. 
R-17 Resin (drums). in <a 
| ee ae 1b. 
Retarder W ...... lb. 
Retardex Terr Tyr rr lb. 
RMD 6 ud45.b345<ha<ann ee 1b. 
Antiseptics 
fT a eS a ee lb. 
JS aa 1b. 
Antisun Materials 
NN PEPPY Pe Pererr i i lb 
CN RST Cree eer rere lb. 
BA. “cvatachocusna 1b. 
Sunproof ..... Ib 
Blowing Agents 
eee lb 
Brake Lining Saturant 
tS i 6 ee ib 
Carbon Black 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Conductex A ...... eee 
Continental R20 ‘aneeane 
ake OE ae oe ta hue cae sae lb 
Huber 35-C lb. 
Spheron C . d 
I . bb. 
N oa. 
Vv oltex Sag late oie wie 1b. 


= Processing Channel—H PC 


NY 





Hu r HX ; < anaes 
Kos ysmobile S/Dixiedensed S./b 
Micronex _Mark 1] Ik 
Soh m 24 t 
Witco 6 
Medium Processing Channei— MPC 

~ row lb 

ntit A Ib 
Hub t ; I} 
Kosmobile 66/Dixiedensed 

66 . . 40 
Spheron #¢ ; lb 
Standard Micronex sone 
Witco 1 lb 


a) 
porer: 
oO 


we t 
— 


wn 
> 
™ TS AR AR TA SS m™ MA MA MR MA. FAS SA. SR SR. SS SS SS 


~ ee 
Re 
ou 

~ ™. TA MA MR AQ SA MA. SR. SSS 





.39 


475 
39 


4.75 


28 
24 
34 
2775 


.0185 
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Easy Processing Channel--EPC 
Be kam hae a a lb. $0.05257 


Continental A/ 
—— 77/Dixiedensed 


SS Sa Ib. 
Micrenex: ot eee eee lb. 
PPE Ib. 
SPMIEOD OUR clonaibin aoe asso os lb. 
SPOR cocsreaneear as aio a ke lb 

Conductive Furnace—CF 
SSS Sa ere lb. 
LS, ae ery tb. 
Fine Furnace—FF 
a Soar . Ab. 


High Modulus Furnace—H —_, 


Continex 


Kosmos 40/Dixie 40....... i. 
MMMMEE Cc cGusiswuniasn see Ib. 
PETE TA” Sansom e.ssoanee Ib. 
LS er eres. Ib. 
SE Sere. lb. 


Semi-Reenforcing Furnace—SRF 


CS a eee Ib. 
ol SS eer ae | Ib. 
eR Cu aGaunscshesae «04D. 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20........ > 
RE: canteen nex pieasme b. 
OE ears hanes amie 9 
SMM ok ks cus Goo camee Ib. 
— ‘ewatnted : 
SaNtads piste i tein ba serpin eysrs cae Tb. 
all Thermal—MT 
ries ico Ib. 
Colors 
Black 
— (commercial), “ 
iia 
Du Pont Powders.......... Ib. 
OID. ipsa hob sree Sete a Os 1b. 
Brown 
DROME a coi os oleae 4 
Green 
Or ere b. 
Oxide (freight allowed)...ib. 
Chromium Hydroxide ...... Ib. 
Seeeet e AGUNS.) sc20000's tb. 
RSS epee ars. Ib. 
Orange 
Du Pont Powders.......... Ib. 
en ee Oe eee Ib. 
Red 
Antimony 
Crimeoen, 15/17%. ....005 lb. 
J 8 IS ee ee Ib. 
Supunr EEE ..ssccces 1b. 
PL caksasesas see ares ees lb. 
AS ER Se ee Ib. 
Du Pont Powders.......... lb. 
ee eS ee 1b. 
SRO eo asian cccsnuckiow 1b. 
Rub Er-Red (bbis.) ........ 1b. 
SEE Ket ha tawnesb aesae lb. 
White 
Lithopone (bags) ........-. lb. 
Oo LS rer et Ib. 
SE rey Ib. 
Titanium Pigments 
eer ere 1b. 


Titanox-A LO and MO... 
& 


Zopaque (50-/b. bags) ....1b. 
Zinc Oxide 


OS S| ee Ib. 
SE iw ckcacueesceseee lb. 
PAS ee eee 1b. 
SND mre ket iais are 0 sles ee re ee 1b. 

Eagle, lead free......+.. Ib. 

French Process, Florence 
ASUEET DERID: 6 65000-0000 1b. 
Sp a lb. 
OE Ib. 

Kadox, Black Label-15.../b. 
No. | ED asvcwseereease Ib. 

peiceaiae wise wins eos lb. 
Red EO. Peee Ib. 

Horse Head XX Special 3./b 

ROO Ss scekeooes Ib. 
OES Soon 1b. 
[neo fistas an chaa eee 1b. 
ee. Geeabests ous ene Ib 

St. Joe (lead free) 

Beet TAR occ cscens 1b. 
Green Lanel: ...s0scs08 Ib. 
oo SS ere Ib. 
6a Be, Re | ee Ib. 


Zinc Sulphide Pigments 
Cryptone ZS No. 800..... 
Yeliow 


Du Pont Powders........../b. 
TS SP err reer re 
| ee ee Ab. 
Dispersing Agents 

aR ee ae lb. 
EE eee lb. 
Sy Oe ee lb. 
Datvan No. 4... 065.0% . Ab. 
Dd celawkn'e's 0D. 
Nevoll ieee, cl.) scones Ib. 
Triton BR-100 ........ lb 


-0525t 
.0525T 
05257 
.0525t 
.0525t 


08 /$0.10 
09 


07 / 


35 / 
275 1 


.0725/ 
.0725/ 


.0725/ 
.0725/ 
.0725/ 
105 / 


.0825 
70. J 


.0685/ 
50 / 


.0425/ 


14 


3.75 
3.50 


4.00 


3.05 
1.50 


075 
075 
1075 
085 
1.75 


071 
1,37 


045 — 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


WANTED: MAN FAMILIAR WITH GENERAL LABORATORY 

testing and compounding. Plant located in Yale, Michigan. Write giving 
full details of training, experience, and salary expected. Address Box No. 
242, care of INDIA RupBeR Wortp. 
WANTED: YOUNG GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEER TO ACT 
as an assistant to chief chemist of small old-established eastern rubber com 
pany, New York area. Should have some compounding experience on rubber 
and synthetics and also experience in mill and tubing machine control. Write 
giving full details of training and experience and salary expected. Address 
Box No. 243, care of Inpia RUBBER Wor -p. 





CHIEF RESEARCH CHEMIST WANTED FOR AN OLD-ESTAB- 
lished and progressive hard rubber company in New Jersey. Experience in 
compounding, molding, and detailed knowledge of rubber technology is 
necessary. Work is mostly directed toward development of new processes 
and improving old ones. Must be able efficiently to supervise a laboratory 
force of 12 assistants. Give educational and business background, age, 
and salary expected in first reply. Address Box No. 245, care of INDIA 
RuBBER WonrLp. 





CHEMIST: EXCELLENT POSITION FOR MAN WITH GENERAI 
industrial experience specializing in compounding on Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, especially with white stocks. Fine opportunity in old-established 
Northwestern Pennsylvania company. State training, experience, and salary 
desired. Address Box No. 248, care of Inpta Rupper Worvp. 








WANTED: PRODUCTION MAN—TAKE FULL CHARGE LIQUID 
latex dipped goods Plant-—-Midwest location. State qualifications. Address 
Box No. 249, care of INpvia KUBRER Wor~Lp. 

CHEMIST FOR RUBBER LABORATORY WITH SYNTHETI(¢ 
rubber compounding experience. Midwest area. Excellent postwar oppor 
tunity. Address Box No. 256, care of INp1a RupBER Wort. 





* * 


GENERAL MANAGER 


Wanted for 
RUBBER FACTORY 


The position of General Plant Manager 
is open in a medium-sized New England 
plant. 

The Company, employing about 200 
workers, is more than 50 years old, and 
is adequately financed. 

The position is permanent, and has 
better-than-usual future prospects. 

It requires a top-notch man—40 to 50 
years old—with broad experience in all 
phases of plant operation, and the ability 
to revise layout and modernize our cus- 
tom molding department. 

The man who meets our stiff require- 
ments will have his own requirements 
satisfied. Write in complete detail to Box 
No, 240. Core of India RUBBER WORLD. 








* * 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 

for Eastern plant employing approximately 800 
people. Must be fully experienced and familiar 
with all phases of plant management. Excellent 
salary and opportunity for advancement. In reply 
give full details as to qualifications and back- 
ground. Address Box No. 265, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 








SPREADING ROOM FOREMAN 


with experience in general proofing. 
Suburban Boston Area. Permanent postwar position. 
Must be able to furnish Certificate of Availability. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 910, Care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











Long-established, progressive Company having unexcelled postwar future 
offers following permanent jobs. Company now in essential industry 
Excellent opportunities for advancement for right men. Location—Metro 
politan New York Area 

RUBBER CHEMIST—Research and development. Experience in rubber 
compounding, including synthetics 

ADHESIVE CHEMIST—Research and development. Experience in_ the 

use and preparation of adhesives of the water-dispersion type and cutback 
type. . 
CHEMIST—AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS— Knowledge of sound damp 
ening, adhesives, saturated felts desirable. Must be capable of supervising 
group of Automotive Products Chemists. Address Box No 
InptIa RuBBER WoORLD. 


WANTED: PRODUCTION MANAGER WHO IS THOROUGHLY 
experienced in manufacturing processes of Braided Synthetic rubber hose 
Preter man who has been employed by large braided hose manufacturer 
and who is fully acquainted with equipment, methods, and costs. State 
xperience and remuneration desired. Address Box No. 250, care of INDIA 


RupBerk WorRLD. 





WANTED: MEN WITH TECHNICAL EDUCAT 
ing, and experience in the proofing industry for be 
and sales work. Please state education and experience 
to Box No. 255, care of INpIA RusBperR Wortp 





WANTED 
I SUPERINTENDENT 

TILE COATING PLANT 
Well-established coaters textiles located in Metropolitan Area offer 
excellent and unusual opportunity for a man experienced in the processing 
ind coating of textiles and the machinery and equipment used, who its 
jualified to take complete charge of all productions, plant maintenance, 
ind supervision of factory help. State in first letter, which will be kept 





n strictest confidence, your age, qualifications and past experience, and 
our ideas about. compensation, after which an interview will be arranged 
Address Box No. 260, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD 


SHIFT FOREMEN FOR RUBBER DISPERSION AND RECLAIM 
rubber operations. Plant located in East. Send résumé to Box No. 263, 
care of InpiA RuBBER WorLp 

TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR RECLAIM RUBBER PLANT 


located in east. Send résumé to Box No. 264, care of INpIA RuBBER WoRLD 
CHEMIST WHO HAS HAD EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
pounding synthetic rubbers for molded and wrapped goods, 


including rubber-covered rolls. Address Box No. 266, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 795) 
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Extenders 
Advagum 1098 .lb. $0.42 
S08 ssKss% Jb. = .40 
Dielex it 55 
Alba lb. 45 
Extender 15 Peer 32 
Extendex C Ib, 15 
Naftolen R 100 Ab .10 
Oroplast H sects 1125 
oon lb .0725 
M lb 0825 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestos Fiber ton 15.50 
Barytes ...... tom 25.55 
Off color, d mesti ic. ton 29.00 
White, domestic ton 38.50 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip.....ton 80.00 
Calcene oes peeuhwes ton 37.50 
Kalite No. 1. ..ton 26.00 
DN 3). Ginko asec sete .ton100.00 
Magnesium carbonate J.c.i.. .Jb. .0625 
Pyrax tov &.1/ 
Ww ui ting 
aprex White a a 
ro ium carbonate) -ton 32.50 
OUR, Ch. ki desawessces ton 16.50 
Finishes 
Mica, /.c.l. ' Ib. .045 
Rubber lacquer, clear .gai. 1.00 
oe. ree cu .gel. 2.00 
Shoe Varnish .gal. 1.45 
Talc ; ton 25.00 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark lb .095 
Lo aa lb 45 
rere ss er ib. 12 
Fabrifil X-24-G .........-- Ib. .095 
X-24-W ictus wenee kun am 1b. 135 
Filfloc 6000 .....cescccvcce bb. 16 
fo eee 1b. .105 
Rayon flock, colored ....... lb. 1.00 
REE. Goasosesusuusuee® bb. 75 
Latex Gupeusines Ingredients 
Accelerat OOP suxcscnvsnce ib. 1.2 
BORE no cknsesceseosesse lb .46 
Aerosol (drums) ........2. ib. 35 
Antox, dispersed .......... Ib 54 
Aquarex BBX Conc........ lb 7 
Areskap No. 50...... ev 18 
OO ee lb 39 
Aresket No. 240........ lb 16 
BODY: ona scuxsics wib. 42 
Aresklene No. 375........-- Ib. 35 
BT cuchicssnted asses lb 51 
Black No. 25, dispersed..... Ib 22 
PE. i: occu surnas saeeee > lb 24 
Collocarb (Dispersed Wyex) Ab. .06 
Copper Inhibitor X-872..... Ib. 2.25 
Darvan it Snob eens su ues Ib. .30 
UMGaveaeneeaeeseawe Ib .30 
Dispersex SS eee Ib. 11 
seasSbanenese< ..lb. 08 
Pannen Dispersion A td 185 
Marmix . ee. i175 
Micronex, Col TET pepe bb. .06 
Nevill -55 lb. 12 
Resin V lb -13 
Santomerse 'D canneeaas Ab 41 
i xk wkouwee Ib 1] 
Sodium Stearate . Ib. 40 
Stablex A b. -90 
Biases .70 
= 40 
Sulphur, " dispersed No 08 
Ter idone Ses 63 
Tys nite, dispersed b 32 
Zinc oxide, dispersed Ib. 12 


Mineral Rubber 
Black Diamond, 
Ce: 20 


carbon, 


B.R 


Hydr Hard 





Mold Lubricants 

um Stearate 
arex D 

_MDL Paste 


lum 


Aat 


Reclaiming Oils 
R.' V 


C- 
D- 
E 
N 


R.O 


12 


1175 
0825 
.0925 


/48.00 
/40.00 


/40.00 
45.00 


075 





K-00 (reclaiming) . .gail. $0.20 /$0.28 
MAS 65550506005 50500069 gal. 20 / 27 
Reenforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
PR oc caadncnecetsesreevae ton 40.00 
Carbonex Flakes .......... ib. 03 / 035 
Bis sbeebecns ks seees lb. .031 / .036 
DAUD ocekededuaueve lb. §=.031 / = .0335 
Clays 
Aerfloted Hi-White ton 10.00 
errr ton 10.00 
ee tee. ton 11.00 /23.50 
eS Serr ton 30.00 
CIEE... ccesccvccses ton 11.00 /23.50 
CN “5s s.xd~ suseuaeeer ton 25.00 
Crow ton 11.00 23.06 
Serre eer ton 11.00 
Hydratex Mm axncteateeee ton 20.00 
ae eeneiha cia eee ton 10.00 
Langford ton 8.50 20.00 
EER «a5 uh ep ccaeer ton 10.00 
IND on csceceesces ton 10.00 
EE cpesasauk scene ean ton 30.00 
ME cabsaatache neuen ton 11.00 
Eoraterce, ee ton 50.00 
Witco, Nos. 1 and 2 .ton 25.00 
er RK; ccassvicsauses Ib. .0525 
DEED ivvscadesckbaaseeas Ib. 065 / .1175 
| RP ER rer Ib. =.0975 1275 
oe ar re Ib. =.035 
ae SS caves bceesnaene lb. =—.08 
MEUERED io. d0ccvan<aneee lb. .105 / .135 
Resinex ......--.2++s+e008 Ib. .0275/ .0325 
SNE UE ccsuccoadceces Ib. .055 / .06 
Sili eer arr ee err ton 65.00 /85.00 
Witcarh R, c.i.... ton100.00 
Reodorants 
NS SEP Teer ee: Ib. 2.75 3.25 
Ce ED hivsccccceceses lb. 4.75 
Pe Koc cnweuunaeacseu aie lb. 5.75 
| eT ee ee Ib. 6.75 
Para- — (ABCDE) «0.0% Ib. .25 / 4.00 
ee CER isc cki oe ksacane lb. 4.00 / 4.50 
_ ER reer eee lb. 5.00 / 5.50 
Te Werennceaxs >. 225 7 295 
Rubber Substitutes 
Mn gegen ssaae% bb. .09 5 
io SR e ee an Ib. ‘105 / -1875 
Ee lb. .0975/ .165 
Factice 
Amberex Type B........ lb. 20 
se nade ok ax see ee lb. .095 19 
a Eero eer Ib. .165 
RS Over er ee Ib. .165 
SE a 5ssue ab aeueaeees Ib. 10 .20 
Softeners and Plasticizers 
NEU 3560 chk ose eAd S50 ae Ib. .0722 .0947 
Ambidex | ee 
Br) theese soO. coe 
B.2.T. No. 7.. ~000. 2 { zi 
Belro Resin ....... 100/b. 2.71 / 3.00 
Serer ee Ib. .98 / 1.05 
Bunnatel | ERE eerie Ib. 40 / .50 
reach hce ste ean cee 1b. 40 / .50 
Butac s bisiee Sie a ae acs aw es Oe Ib. 085 / .105 
te ONPERE: ooo cases avin iD. 26 / 295 
Capryl OE 6anduneacee Tb. 26 / 0S 
Circosol-2XH Elasticator for 
SES skapestuess san oe gal. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate ......... lb. .67 / .74 
ae > 51 / 2 
Dibutyl Sebacate ......... lb. 1.46 / .565 
Dicapryl Phthalate ........ lb. 25 / 2d 
DIDRNIE: oc oases acne gal. 56 / aos 
Dipolgmer Oil 066160000 gal. .33 / .38 
Dispersing Oil No. 10...... Ib. -0375/ .04 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100%../b. .25 / .295 
SD eer ere 1b. 25 | «(tS 
Hercolyn ........ tb. .1122/  .1347 
Sarre D 65 / Bi 
ES aaa an See aes lo. 65S / 75 
Bal Saco swesunewct essen ib. 65 J @5 
PUOCEMUIORE os scene cnaee Ib. 20 / .30 
AES Re eaarey Aer lb. 6.13 
No. 1-D Heavy Oil......... Ib. = .04 
Nuba resinous pitch (drums) 
Grades No. 1 and No. 2. : .029 
5 een ry rs .0425 
Pal mal len Ro dive ccs cebeoecos i 15 
4 a7. f si8 
135 J 29 
046 / .048 
.0525 
.0525 
.0265 
.0625 
.0575 
21 f «a5 
75 
BS 59 
.0975/ .18 
.09 
055 06 
24 / .245 
15 / .185 
045 / 15 
.20 .25 
18 | 
45 
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Plasticizer B Ib. $0.35 /$0.45 
2 ee See ewer res lb .205 / .24 
So inn Saves a 30, gos of 28 
Plastoiex ESS | Sears lb. 20 
| ESS Rese lb. 28 
alo bean lb .0775/ 08 
ee ee wD. gy vw we 
Poly-pale Resin ..... 0: 6.7 7 
R-19 Resin (drums) «lb. -1075 
21 Resin (drums).... lb. = .1075 
ee Serre aD. dao / 22 
MOM RIED: Rice k cosanancae Ib. 38 / .40 
Ridbo 369 lb, 08 / 09 
Dwi gerarescs bb. 12 
Rio Resin pein ask Naw orenw or lb =6.36 S38 
RPA are Ib. 55 
PEREAGE SUS Gos etenasen Ib. -65 
; Ieee herasokihsnaeeoee Ib. 46 
eee ee errr Ib. 80 
Bie catce ek ines ec css eee Ib. 57 
Santicizer B-16 ............ i, ws ff 26 
ROS) So cnaoeuscss sewers ib, 8684 f 
_C AR arena ye lb. .355 / .39 
Solas eer lb. .48 / .S5 
SO ee eer gal. .56 / .58 
DS: sh awicecendseaces en 1b. 06 / .065 
BEEN Gee ome icsmsn octet ib 215 / #8 
| SR ane r Ib. -035 
TATZAC ssicinsenc ss ‘ lb. 23 / @ 
Tricresyl Phosphate Senne lb. .24 / .248 
Wesker SS. occ snc weuae Ib. 0675 
WANBOL BEBID) 665 sis: 0.0 50938 Ib. .025 / .035 
— (ian UA eer Ib. .20 / .214 
 tweiaberieew sa oan Ib. 214 / .227 
Witco No. 20, /.c.l.......+- gal. 175 
X-1 resinous oil (tank car) .|b. aie / 016 
BR 100 BS vaccascsece 1b. 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
Resin C Pitch 45°C. M.P...Jb. / .016 
3° rere ‘Ib. 01 / .016 
5°C. M.P. 1b. 01 / .016 
Solvents 
Carbon Bisulphide 100 /bs. 5.00 / 5.7S¢ 
Tetrachloride .......... gal. .73 / .94t 
CRE END: MA chs sown ss onan gal. .26 / .34 
OS Eee gal. 25 f 33 
SS eae ere gal. ae f/f 0 
NINES secures cena wacekere Ib. 1.00 
Industrial 90% benzol 
(2 ea nse oat. 25 7 2 
WeWEG) cance san seNacc's gal. 245 7 31 
SA See ree goa. ge f ae 
Skellysolve  ...0660-isesces gal. .071 / .10S 
MOURO’ $650 cgi Sica gal. 28 / 3 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Barium Stearate ..... ab, ao tf Ge 
Galcium Stearate .......... Ib. .26 f/ .27 
EAUNEX AOAUE) 4 4%.0:0:00 0.00 lb. = .1475/  .1725 
Magnesium Stearate ....... dD. wi. 7 ae 
Stearex, single pressed..... lb. 14%/ SH 
double pressed ........ Ib. 15¥%4/ 16% 
REGUS, ..awce eases csr sics Ib. 14%/ .18% 
Stearic acid, single pressed. .Jb. 153%4/  .16% 
a re lb. = 14375 
Fae MARAE ois oon sss ib. 29 J] 
Btearate cxun.sss << lb 30 / «31 
Synthetic Rubber 
Butaprene NF . Ab. 45 / 60 
| ay lb. =6.48 — /«63 
|) es lb. 50 / .65 
Chemigum N-1 ‘0D; 450 Yo See 
Hycar OR-15 oo. 45 £ 2 
OR-25 lb. = =6.40 f/f SS 
OS- 10 od Aisha asic aes 1b. 40 / «SS 
Neoprene Latex Type (dry weight) 
Mies Ror ak one cnet lb. 28 / 32 
Sh a ent eee ere 1b. ws J <o 
Concentrated ......... lb. 28 f/f 32 
ere lb. wef 82 
Neoprene Type CG........ Ib. 50 
OSA er ere 1b. 65 
i Wa © wn ye es 1b. 65 
i. S eee lb. .28 
eee Ib. ry bs 
Paraplex X-100 lb. 1,00 
Perbunan 18 Ab. ov, 
SE ee lb. .38 
BD 0 So skue lb .43 
Synthetic 100 Ib 41 
Tackifiers 
B.R.H. No. 2 lb. .015 
Piccolastic A-25 lb. 24 / .245 
Se ee ere : 80; 12 
Ty-Ply Q and QA gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
S e668 GAs..455% val. 6.75 f/f 8.00 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia. light (for neo 
prene) shea iate eos'erarwon ll 25 
rarer ee -100 /bs. 2.05 
OCS CS OOS: | ere: lb .16 
Rudbermaker’s commercial 
100 /hs 2.05 
Refined 100 /bs. 2.40 
Mellon bees ete Ib. 1.75 
Tonox Ib 50 59 
Vandex ib. 1.75 
Vultac 1 lb 0. 1 
2 lb 38 / «4S 
Ih 42 ff 49 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


LATEX. ‘CHE MIST: Gri aduz ite ‘chemist, experienced in “the development 
if synthetic and natural rubber latex adhesives for the shoe trade. Position— 
permanent. Concern—well-esti iblished house of specialists in the adhesives 
field. Location—New England. Address Box No. 267, care of InpIA RUBBER 


Wor cp. 


ADHESIVE “CHEMIST: Graduate chemist, experienced in the formu- 
lation of solvent synthetic and natural rubber cements for the shoe trade. 
Reliable N. E. concern offers a permanent position. Address Box No. 268, 
care of INDIA Ru BBER WoRrLD. 


ADHE SIV E CHEMIST, FL‘ \CKING ADHE SIVES. Excellent oppor- 
tunity with high-quality N. E. concern for a gr aduate chemist familiar 
with vulcanizing types of natural and synthetic rubber latex adhesives 
and solvent cements. Permanent position. Address Box No. 269, care of 
INDIA RUBBER Wor _p. 


ADHE SIVE CHEMIST, PRE URE ‘SENSI TIVE. “We are interested 
in contacting a graduate chemist with a thorough knowledge of the types 
of adhesives used in the pressure-sensitive field. It will be a permanent 
position with a well-established N. E. manufacturer of adhesives. Address 
Box No. 270, care of Inp1A RuBBER WORLD. ; 

WAN TED: YOUNG COLL EGE | G RADU. ATE RUBBER ENGINEER. 











Excellent warking - conditions and pay. Ww ELLCO SHOE CORPORATION, 
Waynesville, North Carolina. ‘In the Heart of the Smoky Mountains. 
Altitude 2800 Feet. $3 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED DEV EL OPMENT ENGINEER FOR 
Cord Sets and Electrical Harnesses. Permanent opportunity for a young 
man with engineering ability and initiative. Research and development. 
State age, training, and experience. Location Connecticut. Address Box 
No. 280, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLp. 





TAPE SALESMAN. GOOD OPENING FOR ENERGETIC MAN 
having complete knowledge of market and applications for inaustrial tape. 
Well-established company; modern equipment, large capacity. Give full de- 
tails first letter. Address Box No. 281, care of Inp1a RuBBER Wor -p. 


COST MAN: FAMILIAR WITH ESTIMATING COST ON MIS- 
cellaneous mechanical rubber molded goods. Must be capable of figuring 
weights from blueprints. Plant located in Yale, Michigan. Give full par- 
ticulars, including expected salary, in first letter. Address Box No. 284, 
care of INp1A RuBBER WoRLD. 

FOREMAN: FOR MECHANICAL RUBBER MOLDED GOODS AND 
also extruded goods departments. Opportunity for further advancement as 
expansions take place. Plant located in Yale, Michigan. In reply give full 
details and salary expected. Address Box No. 285, care of INp1A RUBBER 
Wortp. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE LABORATORY OF WELL-ESTABLISHED 
chemical company and supplier of rubber compounding ingredients has open- 
ings for following personnel: 1. Rubber Chemist thoroughly familiar with 
laboratory testing techniques. 2. Rubber mill and press man. 3. Rubber 
testing personnel. Location New York. Please send complete personal data, 
photograph, and state salary expected. Address Box No. 286, care of 
Inp1a RuBBeR Wortp. 


~ PROGRESSIVE NEW JERSEY RUBBER MANUFAC- 
turer of shoe products is interested in obtaining the services 
of a graduate chemist or chemical engineer for evaluation of 
new materials and processes. Previous compounding and 
processing development experience desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Salary commensurate with technical background and 
experience. Address Box No. 287, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 





For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding— 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


Write or phone for full data to 
The ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 




















SMALL RUBBER PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS 


BLOWN «+ SOLID + SPONGE 


FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. OHIO 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 797) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS CHEMIST 


married; 7 years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and 
thermoplastic materials for wire and cable. Prefer position of Chief Chemist 
with a small progressive firm. Address Box No. 244, care of InpIA RUBBER 
Wor cp. 

SU PERVISORY, MANAGERIAL, OR -PRODU CT ‘DEV ELOPMENT 
position desired for young man. 10 years’ experience involving production 
control and development with one of the best known and oldest synthetic 
producers. A permanent connection with a small- or medium-size plant with 
interests in the development or production of elastomer specialties. Re 
quired salary $6,000 with an opportunity to participate in profits contingent 
on achievement. Ac Idress Box No. 251, care of InpIA RuBBER Wor -p. 


Mz AN WITH WIDE EXPE RIE NC E IN RU BBER P RODU ICTS MAN 
ufacture qualified for position of factory manager or gene ral superintendent 
Successful experience with production and technical problems as well as ir 
labor relations. Address Box No. 252, care of Inp1a RuBBER Wor Lp. 


FOAMED LATEX PRODUCTS PRODUCTION MAN DESIRES 
—_ ve position. Experienced in production and technical requirements 
\ddress Box No. 253, care of Inpra RuBBER WoRLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST WITH TEN YE ARS’ EXPERIENCE IN COM 
pounding, mixing, tubing, etc., desires positior Can direct others in re 
search and development. Knows factory meth ods and can get along with 
people. Available within 60 days. Salary $6,000. The best of references 
will be offe red. Address Box No. 254, care of INpIA Rui BBER WoRLD 


RU BBER TECHNOLOG iSi. ‘EXP ERIENCED IN RUBBER AND 
synthetics, compounding, milling, calendering, extruding, spreading and 
molding, is interested in position as factory manager or developing work 
for postwé ir articles. Address Box No. 258, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD 

FACTORY MAN AGER WITH BACKGROUND OF 30 YEARS 
experience desires se eg connection with small- or medium-sized 
plant. Thoroughly qualified to organize and direct all activities, including 
compounding, mixing, calendering, molding, extruding and finishing, me 
chanical and specialty products from natural and synthetic rubbers. Can 
estimate costs and provide manufacturing specifications. Have been em 
ployed by large and small concerns. Own and control patent successfully 
developed and introduced just before restrictions. Address Box No. 261 
care of INDIA RUBBER WoORLD. 









FAC TORY MANAGER OR PLANT ENGINEER; EXPERIENCED 
in Tires, Mechanical Goods and Wire. Qualified to take charge of 
Modernization, Construction, and Reorganization. Address Box No. 262, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WorLp. 


RU BBER CHEMIST, 31, PREFERS POSITION AS CHIEF CHEM 
ist in New’ England. Experienced in drug sundry items, sponge 
soles, heels, tapes, and proofed goods. Have thorough background ir 
natural, synthetic rubbers, and vinyl resins, laboratory development, factory 
compounding, control and equipment. Excellent references. Address Box 
No. 274, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER: B.S. CH. E., FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
with ni itural and synthetic rubbers and rubber latices, reclaims, resins, 
coated fabrics and adhesives. Factory production supervision and control, 
posite io and control laboratory vinemaae. Desire position with pro- 
gressive company with advancement opportunities. Age 25, Single. Address 
Box No. 276, care of INDIA RuspBER WorLp 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST: MARRIED, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in mechanicals, capable compounding from reclaim, natural, and synthetic 
rubbers, factory processing, testing and product developments. Employed at 
present, desire change as present position curtails future. Address Box No 
278, care of Inp1a RuBBER Wor tp. 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE—with excep- 
tionally large and diversified acquaintance among personnel 
of rubber manufacturers desires new sales management as- 
signment or will act as agent for companies with reputable 
products of interest to rubber industry. College graduate. 
Excellent health; forty-four. Address Box No. 279, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





The Classified Ad. Columns of INptx Russer Worip 


bring prompt results at low cost. 


ENERPRENE 


A Non-Rubber Cement for Bonding 
Synthetic Rubber to Metal, etc. 


THe EXNERPRENE COMPANY 


1910 First Central Tower Akron, Ohio 

















Waxes 
Carnauba, N halky ib. $0.7125 
2 N.C Ib. .7675 
3 N.C lb 735 /$0.745 
1 Yellow lb .8325 
D  oueennesseusessaaeer lb. -8125 
Pe ere Dm £29 J 2 
BNR keh once ib. 42-7 * a7 
Rubber Wax No. 118 
i oe gal. 86 / 1.41 
ere re: gal 76 / 1.31 





Scrap Rubber 


(Continued from page 790) 

yf the work of the splitters whose re- 
sponsibility it is to separate the synthetic 
from the natural rubber scrap. the OPA 
in a recent ruling added a new classi- 
fication to consist of scrap material from 
recapped tires. This new classification, 
which for the most part consists of a 
mixture of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, will have a separate price ceiling. 

This order, Amendment 13 to RPS 87 
—Scrap Rubber—effective September 1, 
1945, reduces ceilings for rubber peel- 
ings from recapped or retreaded scrap 
tires 15% to bring them to the level 
generally being paid for such peelings 
[his action applies to sales by splitters 
of tires to reclaimers and scrap rubber 
firms 

At the same time the ceilings for 
peelings, as well as for scrap rubber 
S.A.G (Special \utomobile Grade), 
1ave been relisted according to the sales 
groups recently established by the War 
Production Board. 

There will now be three groups of 
peelings, natural, synthetic, and recap 
wr retread, and two groups of S.A.G., 
natural and synthetic. Ceilings for nat- 
ral and synthetic peelings and $.A.G 
remain unchanged 

These changes will not apply to any 
mixed shipments originating before Sep 
tember 1, deliveries of which may not 
have been completed by that date. 

Specific ceilings of l¢ a pound are 
established for scrap rubber cement and 
for defective patches and reliners, on 
sales to industrial consumers 

Amendment 13 also restates the estab 
lished ruling of OPA that new tires 
slashed by manufacturers or brand own- 
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ers because they are not usable, and Reclaimed Rubber Prices 











used tires and tubes so worn out as to be 
; Lo 
no longer usable, will take the ceilings Auto Tire Sp. Grav inal 
already provided for scrap tires and ~— Select ..... bey 4 yes 
tubes. This rule applies regardless of the 7 "" ia ase 
purpose for which such items may have Shoe 
been acquired and regard-ess of repairs Standard ....... 1.56-1.60 7H%4/ 7% 
and reconditioning given them. _— 
a ons pak 1.19-1.28 1194/12 
sli Ee Cleans ca hase 1.15-1.26 12%/13h 
Scrap Rubber Ceilings peace aabaat 115-132 12%/13 
s' b. 
ee = aol tubes : oo sGecoliansous 
i IR a a ah so eae 3 
ak sacanaer OS ere 6% Mechanical blends .. 1.25-1.50 Te a 
PO CURED 5500-0605: 50 es 020 0% 6 : ; : 
Truck tubes ri The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of al! 
Tirest ; Short Ton derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
Mixed passenger tires............. 20.00 produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
Beadless passenger tires........... 26.00 general group separately featuring characteristi: 
BRAID STOK BITES. 5 oie 60.00.0300 0008 20.00 properties of quality, workability, and gravity 
ee ie yo oe 36.00 at special prices. 
Peelingst 
MO NINE orien cckcakwsewss os 52.25 . . e 
ON eee cc grec 33.00 Fixed Government Prices 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass... 57.75 Price per Pound 
Miscellaneous Items* Other 
Than 
Air brake hose. .......4.....0+s0. . Civilian Civilian 
Miscellaneous hose ........... - : Use Use 
Rubber boots and shoes............ x Guayule 
— aaa scrap above Guayule (carload lots) ........$0.17% $0.3) 
General household and _ industrial Latex 
DOISP ccacceccvcscvccessecreres 15.00 Normal (tank car lots)........ 26 43% 
t All consuming centers except Los Angeles sen lege dR lng <A er) ‘Sa 
+4 Akron only, Heat-Concentrated 
All consuming centers. (carload drums) .......... 29% 47 


Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% .40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% .40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.. .22 39% 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 1X Brown Crepe........ 21% 38% 
2X Brown Crepe......... 21% .38H% 


2 Remiiled Blankets 





HE demand for reclaim, which even (AGG) case ccseesc 21%y% 38% 
before the end of the war with Japan 3 prem Blankets 21% 385 
ae: e Sy sania 2 > ee eS eae J F 
continued at a high level, will be in Ea i alla 18 ‘3504 
creased even further as soon as the 
removal of restrictions on its use, sched- wn ee en — - 
‘e o take effect in Se > rT, CC 2S -M (Neoprene GN)........ ‘ : 
u “the gear tal a Ee Se Bd a vcsensccccss 18% 36 
official. Keclaimed rubber has been an GRIT Git)... os scccccss 15% 33 


will continue to be the major material ; 
for the production of many types of Wild Rubber 





civilian products, for the home, office, go ey Pala ris yn 
and in the automotive field, the manu- Islands Fine (crude)......... 14% 28% 
facture of which was prohibited during a — gre s) peaisloin note aa Bx 
— — = Ee oa so * —— Caucho a CTUGE)... eee ees . ° “4 
the war, but which will soon be produced Miive,....... 19% "7 
in increasing volume. This new demand Mangabiera (crude) ......... “08% 19% 
ix expected to more than replace that (washed and dried)......... 18 .35% 
lost by war contract cancellations, and - : 

with an improved labor market, reclaim soi ae es wee 
production should reach a new peak. 169, May, 1943, issue. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form 
of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business’ 
304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 


We are equipped to perform all types of physica] and chemical] teste 
for synthetic rubber. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 











OLDEZE 


The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber 


In all our years in the rubber business we never have seen the equal to 


FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK a MOL DEZE" ... says Chf. Engr. famous rubber firm. 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 660) 





Majority of Leading Firms now use MOLDEZE 
Send for 1 long-lasting pint... $5 delivered 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC., BOX 56RW DETROIT 27 











i. 
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 _vew— MA CHINERY ~us:p— 


RUBBER MILL INDUSTRY 
| OUR NEW MACHINES 
MIXERS — MILLS — CUTTERS — SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS — TRIMMERS — LIFT TABLES — HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Zz, OUR FIVE POINT REBUILDING PROCESS 


I—INSPECTION 2—DISASSEMBLY 
3—REBUILDING 
A 4—MODERNIZING 5—GUARANTEE 


L. ALBERT and SON 


TRENTON, N. J. AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. STOUGHTON, MASS. 

















An International Standard of Measurement for— 


_— ‘ Hardness e Elasticity e Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 
Classified Advertisements rea "ELASTOMETER 


(23rd year) 
These are all factors 
vital in the selection of 
? raw material and the 
Continued y control of your proc- 























esses to attain the re- 
; — = quired modern Stand- 
an — ards of Quality in the 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE oe 
versally adopted. 

on des It is economic ex: 
FOR SALE: NEVER USED Cleveland Speed Reducer, 139 H.P. ratio Seen se ke we 
8 to 1. Tubers 3%” to 6”. 3—30 x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12” rams. out these instruments. 


4—W. & P. Mixers up to 625-gailon capacity; 10—High Pressure Hy- Used free handed in ‘ P é p 
draulic Pumps, Accumulators up to 6,000 GPM. Dry Mixers, Grinders, any position or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registrations, fool- 


Pulverizers, etc. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED. PRODUCTS proof. Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-S. 



































CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
— — Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St., JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
FOR SALE: 1 HYDRAULIC PRESS. 30 x 30 PLATEN. 4.0PENING, Ayents in all foreign countries. 
14-inch ram. Price $1,500.00. Address Box No. 247, care of InpIA RuBBER 
Worvp. 
2—42” MILLS, 1—48” MILL, 1—66” THREE-ROLL pe eer omega 
1—60” three-roll ge tide 1—two-roll Embossing Calender, —three-roll New Rubber Spreaders 
oes ig r; ae ie asticator, os: Sg sie inder, ape Ch P Mi 
ubber Spreaders 42.200. gallon urns, 1—12” Erie Tubing Machine with 
50 i. rs “40 he — Motor, 2 ry! Tubing eager 1— Experimental urns, ony Xers 
Mill. Address Box No. 259, care of InpIA RUBBER ORLD. % 
: 38 aturators 
FOR SALE: : ONE BLACK i M: wi! - TURING i CO. K RUBBER 
roller and tube grinder machine, size 4 LM, in excellent condition e 
Address Box No. 272, care of INp1A RuBBER WorLp. Used — Rebuilt _ 
See rr Es a Fite ; 
Rubber — Chemical and 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY Paint Machi 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES aim achinery 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE Co.| | LAWRENCE N. BARRY 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. as 
ne 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
Akron San Francisco New York 














SPECIALIZING IN 
ys RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY ,o** 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 


PLASTICS eresses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning &- Bosckert Press Co., Inc, 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



























GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS ; HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319-8233 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. N. J 














(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 798) 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Investigate the possibility of tax 
benefits under existing conditions 
to sell your going manufacturing 
business for cash. Complete 
assets, capital stock of manufac- 
turing firms, machinery manufac- 
turers or industrial plants wanted. 
Your every confidence is held with 
all personnel retained if possible. 
Substantial capital available. Pre- 
fer businesses of over $100,000. Ad- 
dress Box No. 160, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 








LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH 
SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 
We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence. 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1220, 1474 B’way, New York (18), N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RUBBER GOODS serie he seid | FOR SALE gor ff ene PROFITABI 
ern with good equ 1 Total price $30,000, Address Box No 

e of InpiA RUBBER Ww 1RLD 

yr CAP. AC ITY AVAILABLE ¢ x +” AND 4—42” x 4 
for n < ner’s molds Address Box N 257, care of Inr 
RUBBER mw R 

W ANTI D RUBBER sr ANU I _ r UR yo R TO MAKE PATENTE] 
molded, rubber product. P1 n ssary. Quantity productior 
Address Box N 275. care of “Ine 4 ‘an R We YRLD. 


ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER OF RUBBER PROD- 
ucts interested in making a substantial investment in a plant 
manufacturing or planning to manufacture such products 
Address Box No. 283, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





“ ANTED: ( AN DRYER, VERTICAL erie FIVE OR SIX CANS 
1 t ul h up to 48” wide Give p and location. Addres 
Pp “O Box 205, XN th Ch rleston, South ( olin: a. 

WANTED SOME eae RUBRER PLANT EQUIPMENT, a 
ing Mills. Pre im] W.&P. or Banbury Re xers, Screens, et 
Send complete d on, incuté n, and prices Add s Box No. 271, ca 
fl 4 KUBBER We RI 

WANTED: 30” x 00” USED OR NEW, LOW OR HIG H-PRESSURI 
Hydraulic Presses. Single 4 ig ylight Opening, 15” Diameter Ram 
Immediate Delivery Required: Also Various Size ye tiple: Opening High 
Pressure Hydraulic Presses. Address Box No 7 3, sare of INDIA RUBBE 
WorRLD 

WISH TO PURCHASE HYDRAULIC PRESSES, INJECTION 
Molding Machines, Mixers, on lis, Pumps, Vulcanizers, Caienders, Banbury 
Mixers. No dealers. Addres Box 277. care of INpia RUBBER WoRLp. 

Ww ANTED: RU ‘-_ TU BER, ROYLE NO. 2 WITH CROSSHEAD 
for insulating wii Preferably geared for inc ov motor drive. Give 
price unk manufacturer’ s serial number. Address Box No. 282, care of 


Inpia RuBBER WorLp. 





MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


Telephone: Long Branch 1222 











GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 








REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 








NOW AVAILABLE 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


$1.00 PER COPY 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 














September, 1945 








HARDESTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
4] EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Scott Testers gece reconversion 


manufacture and inspection *Scott 
decis 


ver include machines for tensile 


In research, purchasing, 


Festers aid’ in speeding mand safegua esi quality 


Our many models for rub! 
burst, flexing, cor m-cuttine of wire cove 


hysteresis Npressit 


ton tensile 


ing. plasticity, etc., to l 


rSteRs 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. PROVIDENCE, R. I 

















CONTINENTAL- MEXICAN RUBBER C0, Ine. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER. 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By | 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK | 
An Affiliated Company 








COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 














NEW AND BETTER | 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 














CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





12” diameters, eny length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, P 


4”, 5”, 6", 8", 10”, 


we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 





OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « FOR 
TECHNICAL 





& DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Wn § GRAY & CO DISTRIBUTORS 


RANCHES IN ALL 
RINCIPAL CITIES 





THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY | 
CADIZ, OHIO | 














NEW YORK CITY 





“BRAKE LININGS” 


| VOLUME 1 nel THE BRAKE LIBRARY 
A 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


comprehensiv yclopedia of “agit history and construction of br _ lin f all types—how to select oo and “ee . 
failures a ested dt we ed on = actual “exper jence and extensive rese pied and presented in she and rehensiv 
guage. 91 pages, 8% x 11 inches peers xed. COPIES. $2 00 POSTPAID 
Address 


By T. R. STENBERG 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 














BROCKTON | 


Central Street 








TOOL 


eo] UW Me) ee) ed) South Easton, Mass. 





THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 


COMPANY 
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dom, from years of experience and re- 
search — from an alert and progressive 
spirit in attacking each new Scrap Rubber 
problem to find better ways of serving 
the industry. Let the Schulman ‘‘arrow S” 
be your guide to satisfaction in Scrap 


Rubber of d quality. 
Yes, you'll find it in the dictionary. Savvy ne eee apy 


— practical wisdom. To understand. 


That’s what it takes, these days, to keep 
up with industrial demands for Scrap 
Rubber. A. Schulman, Inc., has gained 
that understanding, that practical wis- 
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NEW BOOKLET With Climco Processed Liners on the job you get better separatid 
and freedom from stock adhesions. Thus your work moves more smoothl 


tells how to get better aes bs 
bottle necks at the cutting table are eliminated, time and labor are save 


service from your 
liners. Mlustrated with H h d ; . ; : 
niseiens. Tells how ere are a few of the many other advantages gained with Climco Processin 
to use liners more The life of the liners is increased, the tackiness of the stock is preserve 
efficiently. Write for storage is facilitated, and rejects and stock losses are reduced. 


your copy now. 
Because of their many merits, Climco Processed Liners have been overwhel 


ingly preferred by the rubber industry for over 22 years. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CC 


5508 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND 4, OHI 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LIN 


| for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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